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N entering upon the inquiry as to the mode in which the 

’ government of the British in India may be made subservient, 
as it ought to be, to the welfare of that great continent, we feel 
almost appalled at the magnitude of the subject, and the mighty 
interests which depend upon it. These very thoughts, however, 
ought to encourage and animate us: the slightest hope of 
exciting or spreading a spirit of improvement is in itself a 
sufficient motive, a sufficient reward for our endeavours. 
The mere chance of aiding, in the smallest degree, that 
already existing disposition to better the state of India, which, 
if supported by British authority, would produce a greater 
result of good than calculation itself can find means to estimate, 
instantly banishes all the hesitation we might otherwise feel in 
approaching so vast and intricate a question. 

In order to come to any safe and just conclusion as to the 
measures necessary to secure the good government and conse- 
quent well-being of India, it is most important to ascertain the 
real condition of that country, and the impediments which, 
under the present system, lie in the way of its improvement. _ 

First, as regards the state of the civil magistracy. This 
class is filled by men who are prepared in England for the 
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discharge of their high and important functions, that is to say, 
by men whose early experience, affections, and strongest sym- 
pathies are alien from those of the people whom they are called 
upon to govern. Such as they are, they are introduced into 
the exercise of an almost irresponsible power ; for itis unchecked 
by any of the motives which usually control it; they enjoy 
a rigorous monopoly of office; they are not accountable to 
any except individuals of their own body, whose interests 
are their interests, and their promotion and succession to su- 
perior grades depend almost entirely upon the order of seniority 
and take place usually without any regard to the aptitude of 
the party. 

A magistracy may however be improperly selected, and very 
imperfectly discharge its duties, and the evil be in some 
measure diminished and counteracted by the circumstances in 
which it finds itself placed. What is the case in India? In 
India, there are no institutions, no habits to control mis- 
rule, no Aristocracy but the pernicious Aristocracy of place ; 
no independent courts, no colleges, no municipalities, no asso- 
ciations of any sort, to which, on any occasion, the people might 
venture to look for protection or counsel. There are no means 
of petitioning, or representing, or co-operating, or combining, 
of collecting public opinion, or of giving ita voice. No meet- 
ings, no dathanations, can take place without the sanction of 
authority. A man cannot print, or publish, or possess materials 
for printing, or circulate books, or even read them, without the 
authority of government. There are no safe channels for the 
expression of complaint; no vent through which wants or suf- 
ferings can make themselves efficiently known. All proceeds 
on the assumption that the government is perfect; and no 
See, SN with this general harmony is allowed to be 

eard. 

Such is the relation between the European governors and the 
Indian population. But these are not all; between these two 
a numerous and increasing Anglo-Indian population has sprung 
into being, for whose civil rights, for whose recognition as 
citizens, for whose protection as subjects, even, there is no 
provision. Though rising every day in talent, and property, 
and knowledge, + a are excluded from all public employment 
of a gratifying or honourable character. They cannot enter the 
military nor civil service, nor pursue the clerical or medical 

rofessions. They may not sit on grand or petty juries ; they, 
in a word, have no civil existence but as “ natives,” in a country 
where, from our position as conquerors, the utmost importance 
is attached to distinctions indicating the class to which an indi- 
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vidual appertains ; a country in which the barrier which separates 
the ruling whites from the subject blacks is so marked and so 
impassable. For in India the Mahommedans whom we super- 
seded, and the Hindoos whom we delivered from their heavy and 
military yoke, are equally debarred from confidential, honourable, 
or lucrative employment. No individual of these, however 
elevated above his fellows in talent, education, or wealth ; however 
associated with ourselves in a community of interests, is eligible 
to a post of advantage or dignity in his own land, on his own soil. 
The highest military station they can occupy is that of captain, 
with a salary of £80 or £90 a-year in that fine native army which 
was the instrument of our gaining, as itis now of our keeping, 
our ascendancy in India; their highest office in civil life that 
of assessor to a judge, or collector, with a salary scarcely 
more liberal. In ladin every civil office, high and low, of real 
dignity, power, and emolument, is monopolised by that body of 
Europeans, whose preliminary education is as useless, or rather 
as mischievous, as can well be conceived; who are imported 
into the east in early inexperience, soon to be trusted with more 
or less of ill-controlled power in some distant proconsulate ; 
looking not to the good opinion of their dependents, but to the 
a pe of their own caste. And if some rare exception 
should occur; if, among the governing Englishmen, some one 
should be found whose circumstances would induce him to re- 
main in a country where he might spend the remainder of his life 
with advantage either to himself or to the place of his adoption, 
he may not hold land—he may not settle—he may not take root 
—he may not colonize. He is taught to aspire after a return 
to England, and a total cessation of intercourse and interest 
in India; for which purpose he is to add new heaps to the heaps 
of his accumulated capital, and bear it away as his trophy to 
the land of his nativity. 

And what is the state of the people? Sismondi is almost 
right when he says, that the entire nett produce of the soil is 
absorbed by the state. Deduct the five per cent on the gross pro- 
duce paid to a nominal landholder, and which should rather be 
considered as the charge for collecting the revenue than as rent ; 
deduct the cost of labour, stock, seed, and implements, and 
nothing—absolutely nothing—remains. The miserable metayer 
usually cultivates for half, sometimes two-fifths of the gross pro- 
duce, and of the remainder, ten per cent goes to the zemindar, 
the agent and instrument of the government for the collection 
of its revenues, who is responsible to the state for the equiva- 
lent in money of at least nine-twentieths of the whole gross 
produce, that is, for ninereentha of the government’s two- 
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fifths or half.* Thus the ordinary sources of accumulating 
capital, and the inducements for increasing the productive- 
ness of the soil (so little productive now) are destroyed ; and 
the wretched peasant is doomed to continue in the lowest state 
of human existence. His toil is unremitting and his poverty is 
hopeless ; he cannot improve his own condition by his profits, _ 
for he has none; he cannot cultivate the earth with a 
for he is destitute of the necessary capital; neither can he, by 
becoming a consumer of the produce or manufactures of this or 
any other country, contribute to extend the blessings of com- 





* These proportions are known, according to Colebrooke :— 

«© One half for the landlord . . . . One half for the tenant, 

One-third fordo. . . . . . . «» Two-thirds for do. 

Two-fifths fordo. . . . . . . . Three-fifths for do. 
But these rates, and others less common, are all subject to taxes and de- 
ductions similar to those of other tenures, and, in consequence, another 
proportion engrafted on an equal partition has, in some places, been fixed 
by government in lieu of all taxes, such, for example as ,°; for the land- 
lord, ;; for the husbandman.’”?—Colebrooke’s Husbandry, p. 54. 2nd 
Edition. 

When this gentleman speaks of “ the landlord,’”’ he means [vide note, p. 
53] the person who takes from the husbandman that proportion of the 
gross produce, and pays away to the Exchequer ten-elevenths of this 
amount to the State, keeping, of course, one-eleventh to himself [ee p. 93] 

The most celebrated Hindoo and Mahommedan lawgivers, by another 
note [p. 61), appear never to have allowed more than ; or § of the gross 
produce to be taken. 

By the 5th Report, House of Commons [p. 37 octavo edition, 1812], the 
cultivator’s share is 3, and the landlord’s 3, whereof the zemindar’s 
(nominal landlord) share is about ;, and the government’s the remainder. 

It would seem, from many concurring testimonies, that this rate is pretty 
general, and this pittance of the zemindar more resembles a percentage, 
or expense of collecting, than a rent ; since, as has been already observed, 
the whole of the rent, or as Sismondi says, [Rev. Encycloped. Dec. 1824] 
the entire nett produce of the soil, is swept into the Exchequer. The only 
available fund for accumulation of capital is thus to be sought in the 
cultivator’s 2 ofthe gross produce of the land. But Colebrooke shews 
demonstratively [Husbandry, 2nd Edition, chap. 5] that a cultivator is not 
so well off on 4 produce, as a hired labourer ; and this in the main branch 
of agriculture, corn ; and that his and his family’s subsistence is earned by 
ekings out of profits from the dairy, and other choicer, but more preca- 
rious, descriptions of produce, by occasional labours at the loom, &c. If, 
then, the cost of production absorbs 3 or 4 of the gross produce, and 
scarcely maintains the cultivators, we shall not have to wonder that this 
superb country stands still, not to say retrogrades, instead of amassing 
capital, and advancing proportionately in improvements of every kind. 

n this view of the subject it seems to matter but little, whether the land 
be considered theoretically to belong to a zemindar or to the ryot: 
whether, in short, a middle man or collector of the rents, at an expense of 
10 per cent on his collections, or five per cent on the gross produce, be 
interposed between the cultivator and the taker of the lion’s share—the state, 
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merce, for his wants must be few,and those be satisfied with the 
readiest, the coarsest, and the basest material. 

In India, the only class possessing intelligence, skill, and 
capital, in sufficiency, or even in a considerable - on are Euro- 
peans. A positive law enacted by the company’s servants 
abroad, and confirmed by their masters at home, bars this class 
altogether from agricultural pursuits ; while the insecurity of 
person and property, through the liability to arbitrary deport- 
ation, necessarily — the investment of European capital 
in other objects. hy should not the superfluity of British 
wealth overflow and fructify the Indian continent? Why should 
the sources of prosperity be cut off by the uncontrollable mandate 
of despotic will? The rulers of India are, in fact, another casée, 
added to the too many indigenous native castes whose distinctions 
are so great a bar to the moral and political improvement of the 
people. The foreign caste mixes not with the masses among 
whom they have fixed theiy tents and reared their standard. 
Neither in habits, nor in prospects, nor in interests do they seek 
to identify themselves with the native races. Year after year 
sees successive shoals arrive, rapacious and eager to follow the 
precursive shoals which depart loaded with their accumulated 
spoil, viz. with that capital which, if employed where it was 
produced, would spread fruitfulness over the soil, and prosperity 
among the people. 

The British rulers af India, however, do not only take from 
the inhabitants a vast yearly revenue—a revenue sufficient to 
pay for the best possible government, even if the best were not 
the most economical—they not only appropriate to themselves 
all the rents of land, and fill the government coffers with the 
produce of rigorous monopolies (monopolies of the very neces- 
saries of life), of heavy stamp and law taxes, transit, excise and 
other internal duties — but this they do to an amount of above two 
millions beyond all the current expenses of government, and cost - 
of its wars, and charges of its debts, and call this iniquitous 
surplus, “ tribute,” to be remitted to England, in return for— 
what? For the protection of free institutions and equal laws— 
for the liberty of the press —for the wise and honest administra- 
tion of justice—or for other blessings purchased at so high a 
price? We fear the matter will not bear aps , but shall at 
once proceed to explain our views of what should be done for 
India, and to compare what ought to be, with what really is, the 
state of things in that most important section of the world. 

And how shall the greatest possible sum of good be commu- 
nicated to our Indian possessions? The answer is in a few 
words. By giving to the people every possible security against 
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misrule. By encouraging the development of their sources of 
wealth and power; in other words, by placing every check 
upon the natural rapacity of the few, and, affording every pro- 
tection to the improvement of the many. And for these pur- 
poses the means are sufficiently obvious. Publicity and a free 
press to secure the people from the abuses of government; and 
the application of a wise system of political economy to prevent 
waste, and to diffuse enjoyment. Out of these every other 
amelioration will grow. Public censure will point out and 
reform the errors of every class of public institutions, or public 
functionaries. Inquiry, when invited, will penetrate into every 
part of the system of government ; and the natural and univer- 
sal desire of man to better his condition and to increase his 
portion of happiness, will in itself be found a sufficient instru- 
ment, if wielded by a wise and benevolent authority. 

In India, as every where else, publicity is the only security 
against misrule, the only guarantee for good government. The 
press is the most important organ of publicity; it is the organ 
by which appeals are made to all space and all time. It is 
the witness which brings home all evidence to the great tribunal 
of public opinion. It has a voice, or ought to have a voice, for 
the many as well as for the few; for the few as well as for 
the many. Its touchstone is the well-being of society. No 
honest man can wish to stifle its decrees. A wise man would 
seek to array them in all possible authority. The sympathy, 
the sanction, of the many gives the highest conceivable in- 
fluence to the few: the influence of wisdom, and virtue, and 
power combined—an influence always efficient and irresistible. 

The “ Letters to Sir Charles Forbes” which, though so con- 
densed, leave little to be said in behalf of a free press, and 
nothing to be saidagainst it. Apply those — to India, and 

ou demonstrate, that if the intentions of this country be really 

onest, a control and an efficient control must be provided for 
her governors abroad: that “ official” checks are wholly in- 
sufficient: that a free press in England or in India can alone 
exercise such a control, that the distance between England and 
India makes the control of the British press inoperative or 
inefficient, and, finally, that a free press in India will check 
misrule with perfect efficacy and complete safety. 

In such a country as India, to which our countrymen flock 
in crowds not permanently to associate themselves with Indian 
interests, but merely to amass, and that with all possible 
rapidity, a store of wealth, and then to abandon the field, 
in which they have harvested it, forever; in such a country, 
where misrule, extortion, and injustice in a thousand forms 
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have had the sanction of ages; where corruption and pecu- 
lation are interblended with the old hereditary habits of the 
people ; a country so remote, that Opinion in England can 
never be brought to exercise any considerable control on 
the conduct of the numerous agents of the local government 
there, and from which, in consequence, appeal to British tri- 
bunals must be always expensive, vexatious, dilatory, and 
in most cases vig aprons in such a country, the few secu- 

e obtained in favour of the people, should 
exist in the most efficient shape. Publicity should exert all 
its influence not only for the protection of India but for the 
information of England ; and while the government had all the 
benefit which a free press would give to its popular acts, it 
should be checked and instructed by public censure wherever 
and whenever its decrees were opposed to the interests of the 
governed. 

Assuredly no conquerors ever entered upon their new posses- 
sions with higher advantages than the British enjoyed when 
they had established their sway in India. That country, de- 
— alike by native princes and Mussulman intruders, 
changing the character of its slavery and degradation, but 
always ne and oppressed in some form or other, offered 
to the English authorities the security which the gentleness 
and confidence of the people afforded. The people felt all the 
benefit of repose, and of meliorated institutions ; they could not 
but contrast the comparative freedom and tranquillity which 
they owed to European influence, with the constant inroads of 
rapacious conquerors and masters to which they were before 
exposed : and the Natives accordingly have been most forward 
to express this gratitude, in terms so cordial and em- 
phatic, that it would be impossible to doubt their sincerity. In 
the Native memorial presented to sir Francis Macnaghten, 
the Chief Justice of the King’s Court (which is preserved in 
the first volume of the Oriental Herald, p. 130), in vindication 
of their right to the liberty of the press, they refer to their 
“unshaken loyalty and unlimited confidence in the British 

overnment in India,” they state “that they have voluntarily 
intrusted government with millions of their wealth, deeming 
their interests best secured by being identified with the existence 
and the permanency of British power; that they have culti- 
vated the estates which their forefathers had abandoned ; that 
in moments of peril they have offered up their prayers, and 
come forward with their voluntary contributions in favour of 
the British arms, and that the literary and political improve- 
ment of India is the subject of general discourse and congratue 
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lation among the natives.” It cannot be denied that the 
government of the British in India has been a prodigious, an 
incalculable blessing to the Indian people, chiefly in havin 
by its influence, banished foreign war and invasion with all their 
horrors ; that many ameliorations have been constantly going 
forward in the Statute-book and in our institutions, and that, 
in fact, only the ordinary securities against neglect and misrule, 
are required to make those benefits spread and fructify a thou- 
sand-fold. 

The threats constantly held out in order to alarm where it 
would be impossible to find arguments to convince, appear to us 
as dishonest as they are chimerical. Govern India well, and 
there is nothing to fear from India. It were indeed devoutly to 
be wished, that the authority there exercised had somewhat more 
to fear from public reprobation, for in such case it would not 
venture to violate, as it has lately violated, the fundamental 
oe les’ of British law. He who talks about India being 

eld by a thread, can neither reason nor distinguish. What 
greater evidence need we of the power of England, than the 
circumstance so often referred to in order to excite appre- 
hension and to awaken timidity—that the government of 
that immense country is held by a handful of Europeans, 
and that there are not more than fifty thousand whites to 
enforce subjection on eighty millions of natives. What 
proof more striking of the strength and security of the govern- 
ment than this? A word breathed among the Indian population, 
ani finding a disposition in the general mind to receive it, and 
to accord with it, would suffice to scatter British influence 
to the wind. But who (under present circumstances at least) 
can offer to the people ‘of India blessings superior to those 
which Great Britain has it in her power to communicate. 
Will they fly to the Hindoo chiefs? Alas! their history is 
smeared with blood; they have ruled too long, and have ae 
known too well! To their Mahommedan masters? the recol- 
lections are not less gloomy! To other foreign invaders? that 
would be perpetuating the evil and perilling the good! In 
truth, the great, the solitary danger to British authority in 
India arises from Biitish misrule. The tranquillity of India will 
hardly be disturbed within, unless by the wanton and foolish 
freaks of despotism and incapacity. But should it become a 
maxim that there is a stronger and safer hold than the affec- 
tions of the people, should it be established as the rule of 
government, that publicity, the press, the settlement of colonists, 
the pure administration of justice, the freedom of commerce, 
are by no means necessary or desirable in British India ; then, 
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indeed, those who think that the well-being of England depends 
on her authority in the East, and the well-being of India on 
British predominance, are preparing, or rather are precipi- 
tating, the perdition of both. 

The remoteness of the Indian government from the control 
of the British public makes it most important that opinion 
there should have its fullest influence, and that every channel 
should be opened through which it can make itself heard. 
The universal law, that the violence which finds vent is less 
dangerous than the violence which is repressed, has no ex- 
ception in British India. In all those epochs of the annals 
of the res geste Anglorum in that country, when insubordi- 
nation, and excess, feuds, and mutinies raged, the press was 
fettered and voiceless. During the brief periods, few and far 
between, when the press was permitted to speak out and 
do its natural duty, as the sentinel and watchman of the 
government, apprizing it of.danger, and watching over abuse, 
domestic peace prevailed. On the other hand, all the menacing 
intestine shocks that have put our power in India to extreme 
hazard, have occurred under the strictest censorship or restraint 
on the press. It was free, we are told by an excellent and 
honest informant, colonel Leicester Stanhope, during the trying 
and troubled administration of Warren Hastings, from the time 
that the King’s Court and British law was set up in 1774, till 
the administration of lord Cornwallis, who went out in 1786 
with increased and absolute power, procured to him by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas. It was again virtually emancipated by lord 
Hastings in 1818, and so continued till the memorable reign of 
Mr. John Adam in 1823. But of the alarming mutinies of 
the army in 1766, in 1794, in 1809, none occurred during 
the periods of freedom; and the remarkable revolt of the pro- 
vince of Cuttack in 1817, of which nothing seems to have been 
ever made public in this country, but which, as we have been told 
by persons on the very spot, was most extensive, threatening, 
and wholly unexpected by the government of India, even to the 
hour of the flame bursting forth; that desperate, and we fear 
but too justifiable rebellion, took place when the Press was as 
strictly under censure as that of his most Apostolic and Legiti- 
mate Majesty of Austria. But it is not only.on British mis- 
deeds that a free press would operate beneficially, it would 
root out those Indian superstitions and cruelties whose records 
fill the mind with shuddering horror. The Native press had 
already begun, when it received its death blow from the Gover- 
nor-general Adam, and Judge Macnaghten, names thus 
saved from natural oblivion, to discuss many of the ques- 
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tions of Hindoo faith and practice; and the discussion would 
have done more than all the power of legislation, to check the 
monstrous observances of ignorant and oy oy India. Was 
it nothing for civilization, was it nothing for Christianity, to 
have engaged the natives of India quiet and temperately to 
reason on the subject of their errors ? ould the burnings of 
widows on their husbands’ funeral pile, the drownings of the 
sick and the aged on the banks of the Ganges, the crushings of 
Juggernaut’s car, have remained unchecked tapes and sounder 
views of right and wrong? Or is it not to be feared, after all, 
that despotism chooses to keep its subjects unenlightened and 
unimproved, in order to make them the more ready and the less 
inquiring servants of misrule, whether as instruments or 
victims ? 

«“ The rule, ordinance and ee of 14th March 1823, 
by which the liberty of the Indian press was fettered, or 
rather annihilated, whose existence can hardly be unknown to 
our readers, is introduced by the same sort of vague, no-mean- 
ing generalities, which are every where employed as a cover 
for despotic acts. The ground of interference is made to be, 
that “matters tending to bring government into hatred and con- 
tempt, and to disturb the peace, harmony, and good order of 
society, have been of late frequently printed and circulated in 
Calcutta.” Suchis its convenient language, possessing in perfec- 
tion, as will be seen in the sequel, the quality of covering and 
compassing all things. Whoever attacks an abuse or recom- 
mends a reform, whoever resists an official aggression, or exposes 
an official error, whoever, from whatever cause, is looked on b 
government with an unfriendly eye, becomes obnoxious to suc 
legislation as this. The ordinance decrees that no political 
publication shall exist without the licence of the supreme 
government of Bengal, and that such licence shall be revoked at 
the pleasure of the Governor-general incouncil. The definition of 
the crimes which shall be considered as warranting the deprivation 
of a licence is worthy, however, of being recorded, if it were 
only to register the heartless insult which follows them, that they 
‘impose no irksome restraints on the publication of matters of 
general interest, provided they are conducted with the temper 
and decorum which the government has a right to expect from 
them, living under its protection ; neither do they preclude in- 
dividuals from offering, in a temperate and decorous manner 
through the public newspapers or other periodical works, their 
own views and sentiments relative to matters affecting the interests 
of the community.” We will give the ordinance entire—an 
ordinance which obtained its first official sanction from a judge 
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—_— alone on the bench in the very court appointed to pro- 
tect the people of India from the oppressions of British misrule 
—an ordinance which gave the government a Jegal authority to 
crush, summarily and without form or trial, any person deter- 
mined or disposed to utter a truth unpalatable to power. 

“ Fort William, the 5th of April, 1823. 

“The Governor General in council, with reference to the by-law 
passed on the 14th ultimo, and registered in the Supreme court on the 
4th instant, deems it proper to notify to the proprietors and editors of 
newspapers and other periodical works, as specified in the aforesaid by- 
law, that the publication, in any such paper or periodical work, of matter 
coming under any of the following teads, will subject them to be deprived 
of the licence under which such paper or other periodical work may be 
conducted. _ 

“1. Defamatory or contumelious reflections against the King or any 
of the members of the royal family. 

“2, Observations or statements touching the character, constitution, 
measures, or orders of the court of directors, or other public authorities 
in England, connected with the government of India ; or the character, 
constitution, measures, or orders of the Indian governments, impugning 
the motives and designs of such authorities or governments, or in any way 
tending to bring them into hatred or contempt ; to excite resistance to 
their orders, or to weaken their authority. 

«3. Observations or statements of the above description, relative to 
allied or friendly Native powers, their ministers or representatives. 

«4. Defamatory or contumelious remarks, or offensive insinuations 
levelled against the governor-general, the governors or commanders-in- 
chief, the members of council, or the judges of his majesty’s courts at any 
of the presidencies, or the bishop of Calcutta ; and publications of any 
description, tending to expose them to hatred, obloquy or contempt ; also 
libellous or abusive reflections and insinuations against the public officers 
of government. 

“5. Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion among 
the native population of any intended official interference with their 
religious opinions and observances, and irritating and insulting remarks 
on their peculiar usages and modes of thinking on religious subjects. 

“6. The republication from English or other papers of passages 
coming under the foregoing heads. 

«7. Defamatory publications tending to disturb the peace, harmony, 
and good order of society. 

“8, Anonymous appeals to the public relative to grievances of a pro- 
fessional or official nature, alleged to have been sustained by- public 
officers in the service of his majesty or the honourable Company.” 


Upon this follows a “regulation” prohibiting the possession and 
decreeing the confiscation of types or printing presses held with- 
out a licence, and at the same time authorising the governor- 
general in council to prevent the circulation of any work what- 
soever, And thus, by a single enactment, and without the 
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slightest reference either to the East India Company or the 
British government, a temporary Governor-general, an ephemeral 
locum-tenens, aided and abetted by an ephemeral and temporary 
Chief-justice, during an accidental absence of every other judge, 
has ventured to put the press of British India in a situation 
as degraded as the press of Spain under Ferdinand the In- 
grate, or that of Russia under Alexander the Magnanimous. 

It is perfectly clear to us, that this notable piece of legislation, 
which sacrifices the best security for well-being and good 
government of many, many millions of individuals, had its origin 
solely in spite against one. And is it not intolerable, even sup- 
posing Mr. Buckingham’s conduct to have been as bad as his 
enemies would fain make it, is it not monstrous that the whole 
population of India should be insulted and Sune in order 
to enable a fugitive Governor-general to wreak his vengeance on 
a banished Englishman—on an Englishman whom he had 
already visited with persecution in every possible shape? 
Such short-sighted rulers as these would extinguish the sun 
because he had scorched a flower—they would shut up the 
water-sources of heaven because a fly had been drowned in the 
rain. 

We know that words are terrible things when used by the 
ruling few against the subject many. When public security is 
to be interfered with—when governments contemplate or 
accomplish acts of injustice and violence against the people, 
then, indeed, their decrees say usually far less than they are 
meant to say. But if, by happy ssoldenk, some sentiments of 
liberality—some tones of popular sympathy fall from the lips 
of rulers, experience teaches us to deduct a heavy discount from 
“the word of promise.” “It is salutary,” says lord Hastings, and 
he speaks of, and in, India, “ for the supreme authority to look 
to the control of public scrutiny ; while, conscious of rectitude, 
that authority can lose nothing of its strength by exposure to 
general comment; on the contrary, it acquires incalculable 
addition of force.” This it will be allowed is an excellent text 
—the illustration is quite as remarkable in its way, being no 
other than the suppression of journals by arbitrary decree, and 
the banishment of their writers, without even the form of trial. 
“ The government which has nothing to disguise,” says the 
same illustrious Peer, “ wields the most powerful instrument 
that can appertain to sovereign rule. It carries with it the 
united reliance of the whole mass of the governed.” How 
then can his lordship answer to the public tribunal of his 
country for having thrown this “ most powerful instrument” 
away! What excuse can he make for having let others 
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break the “ united reliance of the whole mass of the go- 
verned.” Better things might have been expected from lord 
Hastings. He ought to have shown no indifference to the fate 
of the Indian press; he ought not to have acquiesced in those 
measures which prepared the way for its destruction, and the 
ruin and persecution of its advocates and supporters. 

In India, where free discussion has been deprecated and 
decried as dangerous to the stability of the government and to 
the well-being of the people, it is not a little curious to see 
an appeal made to it by its most inveterate enemies. Mr. 
Adam, ill satisfied with the eulogies, which roll in an almost 
—— course towards every man, and every thing, which is 
associated with rule and with power, looked round for something 
of purer and brighter fame, and asked applause from that very 
public whose voice he had stifled, one opinions he had 
scorned, whose sanction he dared not anticipate. And this 
exhibition of himself and his, measures, grotesquely arrayed in 
the dogmatism of self-applause, yet betraymg his own weakness 
and dissatisfaction, is a most amusing and instructive one. 
This “ statement of facts, connected with the removal from 
India of Mr. Buckingham” displays all the pompous insolence 
of irresponsible power, curiously blended with the timidity of 
conscious feebleness and error. He assumes, that to differ with 
Government, to express an opinion in dissent from its measures, 
is in itself a crime, and then deals round him his unqualified vitu- 
perations against the criminals. Mr. Adam should have pub- 
lished no “statement of facts.” A single “sic volo” would 
have been more emphatic—a “ sic jubeo” more argumentative, 
and he might have stored up the rest of the apothegm for future 
use. 

It is an excellent thing to get at the rationale of despotism, 
and to listen to its exposure from its own lips. We recommend 
Mr. Adam’s “ statement” to the perusal of those for whom it 
was not intended ; we solicit the serious consideration of the 
many for that which was meant only for the admiration of the 
few. Let them study the logic of power; its hollow preten- 
sions to meekness and wisdom and virtue; its tremendous drafts 
on public confidence or public credulity ; its pride, that apes 
humility; its cruelty and injustice, which take the name of 
expediency. Let them sce how a weak reason supported by 
authority is made to crush a strong one which emanates 
from a popular source. Let them mark how arbitrary will 
can trample truth, intellect, and integrity into the dust ; 
and out of all that is passed and all that is passing, man- 
kind will assuredly learn at last, that irresponsible sway is 
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a curse alike to those who are subjected to it and to those 
who wield it; and that there is no security against misrule, but 
in the scrutinizing ever-exerted activity of public opinion. 

But, even though the opinion of the Indo-British public 
should be brought to scrutinize the acts of the Indian govern- 
ment, its influence and control would at best be feeble ; for the 
entire judicial arrangements of the country being wholly in the 
hands of the Civil Aristocracy of place, all the members of which 
are necessarily, and naturally, linked together by an esprit de 
corps, and by a powerful though false code of honour, they do 
not so efficiently operate as a check on each other as an equal 
number of men would do promiscuously taken from among the 
apt, wherever this aptitude might be found and not belonging 
to a particular body. 

There are, no doubt, advantages in our mode of supplying India 
- with its judicial and revenue officers, and others, from a separate 
tribe as it were, thus set apart for those functions from early 
youth. Not to dwell on some advantages that arise from easier 
and better adaptation of constitution to climate, of tongue to 
strange dialects, and habits to new ways, there is the very 
great advantage, that this institution of a civil service cuts off 
the authorities at home, whether they be a Company, or 
a Cabinet, from any jobbing and tampering with the pirEcT 
patronage of India. A writer, as the youngest civil servants 
are still called, in the style of times gone by, is only a candidate 
for civil employment in India—secure of nothing but a 
miserable pittance, when unemployed ; but at the same time sure 
of ultimate employment whatever his talents or aptitude may 
be, so long as he abstains from any very flagrant misdeeds ; 
since there are apparently more places to give away in that ex- 
tensive and scantily administered country, than men to fill them. 

There are three or four great branches of employment, as we 
are informed by Tytler and others ; judicial, including police ; 
land revenue ; political; commercial including customs, excise, 
the state monopolies, and other miscellaneous offices. The 
aspiring youth chooses his branch or line according to his in- 
clinations and prospects, and he is supposed to adhere to it, till 
by length of time, and sometimes by possessing greater merit or 
favour than his fellows, he tops the ladder by being named from 
home to a government or seat in the great Councils. Persons, 
notwithstanding, who enjoy particular influence with those in 
power, do occasionally take advantage of favourable opportu- 
nities to step from their own branch to some other. 

But what we desire our readers to mark especially is, that 
the entire substantive patronage of India, that is, the nomination 
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to particular offices, is only in the hands of the local govern- 
ments. The home authorities have nothing to say to’ this, 
beyond, of course, the occasional discreet influence which a 
director, or minister, or sucking statesman of the Board of Con- 
trol, or any other such lounger’s refuge, cannot but find it 
easy to exercise in favour of his son, or nephew, or wife’s cousin, 
who may be provided with one of these candidateships for office, 
and sally forth to India, to join in the chase after ill-health and 
ood fortune. Of this sort of influence there cannot but be a 

ue proportion in any dependency of England, so long as our 
system of Parliamentary give-and-take government - prevails. 
age in the lists of the Indian establishments, which 
are annually published by the India-House clerks,* we ob- 
serve in the Civil Lists of India, and particularly of China, 
a predominating proportion of auspicious, good-looking, well- 
connected names, of oriental or rather India-House sourd 
and notoriety ; and it is remarkable, perhaps, though not 
very extraordinary, or reprehensible, that the ectenete owners 
of these patronymics, are rarely found “ out of employ” but 
usually in quiet and hereditary possession of some of the best 
of the good things. But in such a system it is natural that 
claims of this cognominal class should command the attention 
of Governors, where there are so many as twenty-four Masters, 
besides the Masters of those Masters, with all of whom, or 
a majority, it behoves a ruler abroad to keep well if he would 
keep his place. We scarcely blame this, nor do we feel 
much disposed to quarrel either with the ordinary distribution 
of Directorial patronage, or the preferences which their con- 
nexions may obtain in the competition for office. The great 
point is this, that the authorities at home no further interpose 
in the patronage abroad, than by nominating candidates. This 
is the main advantage of the institution called by the name of 
the Civil Service of India. But such a body, so constituted 
cannot but have many grave defects inherent in it. First, The 
members have a monopoly of all employment, and, therefore, emu- 
lation and rivalry in qualifying for and in discharging duties, 
must be, if not positively feeble, at least much less vigorously 
and constantly operative, than if nomination to desired office 
depended on the result of competition. Seconaly, The Council 
of State, with whom and its influential clerks im substance the 
nominations must naturally rest, since the Governors are 





* In a neat thickish yellow volume, sewed, to be had, price only 8s. 6d. 
half-yearly, at Messrs. Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen’s, the Company’s 
booksellers. 
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frequently strangers to India, is composed of the same Civil 
Servants; and as the governed have no fractional voice 
whether actual or “ virtual,” in the choice of the meanest indi- 
vidual placed in authority over them throughout India ; so the 
place-men, actual or would-be, have no need to cunciliate any 
one beneath or about them to obtain or retain office. A third 
evil, is the vast expense to the governed state of a set of exotic 
functionaries, thus imported from a foreign land to serve for a 
brief space, and then to retire with their gains for ever. But 
this is a chapter that will more properly come under the par- 
ticular topic of colonization, to be contrasted with the economy 
and good government that would result from a large and liberal 
employment in office of Europeans and their descendants (white 
or black), settled in the country, having no intention to quit it, 
or need to scrape up a retiring purse, and in the choice of whom 
to fill many administrative offices, the governed might benefi- 
cially be allowed a voice. Too young for their education, both 
intellectual and moral. A fourth evil is, that the candidates 
leave their native country before their minds are stored with 
such instructions in legislation and economy as are absolutely 
necessary to fit them for governors, and before their habits 
and principles are sufficiently fixed to resist the demoralizing 
effects of oriental climate and oriental manners, by which they 
are assaulted and overwhelmed on their arrival in India. 

But to make up for these latter evils incidental to the system, 
there is this great outweighing advantage, that the plan of a 
graduated service of candidates keeps out of India the hosts 
of right honourable lord Charleses, and honourable Tom Shuffle- 
tons ; and, far worse than such, of broken down king’s jesters, 
prostitute playwrights, bankrupt dandies, profligate gamblers, 
and quality blacklegs, to say nothing of king’s evidences and 
spies and Judases, who would assuredly find their way to India, 
as they do to the royal settlements and colonies. If England 
had a reformed House of Commons, and if the TRuTH might 
be pleaded in justification in political libel cases, then there 
would be little to fear even from this source of evil; nay, bad 
as the honourable and right honourable houses are, if the press 
ix India were but free, even to the /owest degree that English 
court judges are willing to adinit in England, we should have 
little fear of the depredations of such vultures and obscene 
beasts of prey, as the worst of the classes in question; but 
even the press could scarcely secure India against being inun- 
dated with inefficient and incapable adults of rank, whose 
idleness or pride,. folly or ignorance, would make them a curse 
to the country, where their quality obtained them lucrative em- 
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ployment, and made the government tender of disgracing, or 
dismissing them, so long as they kept their hands tolerably 
clean. It is against this description of invader, that the Civil 
Service secures India, and a reciprocal good is effected to 
England from this restriction, inasmuch as it precludes the 
minister from directly or indirectly disposing of an enormous 
mass of the matter of corruption. Nothing is more curious 
than to see people confound together two things exceedingly 
distinct under the general name of “ Patronage of India.” That 
part of this patronage which refers to the nomination of the 
youths, or candidates for Indian employment, is of comparatively 
little worth to the Dispenser, whether in respect to the under- 
stood market value of an appointment, or to the number given 
away every year; scarcely exceeding, as any one may observe 
in the aforesaid yellow volume, thirty for all India: but that 
portion of “ Indian patronage,” which, being interpreted, means 
the appointment of individuals from the general list of em- 
ployés, to fill up every vacancy that occurs within the year, 
each such nomination causing a chasm in an inferior appoint- 
ment, and that, in turn, another, and so on, as of necessity must 
be in a gradation list of servants, holding general place but 
not particular office in right of seniority—such an inexhaus- 
tible mine of the precious matter, would, indeed, be a prize of 
no common magnitude. Every death at every Presidency of 
India would be worth its half dozen moves, and as many oppor- 
tunities for gratifying expectant friends ; thus exceeding almost 
a hundred-fold, the barren “ Patronage of India” enjoyed at 
present by the Directors and Board of Control, jointly, of 
naming a score or more of youths every year, to be “ eligible” 
to hold office in India. 

Such are the prominent advantages and disadvantages to 
England and to hidia, of governing India by means of the 
present system of a body of civil officers, rising by degrees to 
rank, emolument, and place. It is very important to a right 
understanding of the most weighty questions that offer them- 
selves for discussion regarding India, thoroughly to comprehend 
the bearings of this, the true position and circumstances of the 
Civil servants. In brief, they are an evi/, compared with a better 
order of things which we may hope will 1N TIME grow out of 
the free colonization of the east by Europeans. But evil though 
they be, they stand between India and the greater evil, at this 
present time, of an inundation of idle, profligate, and hungry 
boroughmongers ; and, therefore, for some years to come, this 
body, whose claims could not be set aside or trodden upon, even 
if the most politically profligate minister were to-morrow to 
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snuff out the Company and choose to reign in their stead, ought 
to be supported and upheld, under due checks and restraints, 

But of all checks and restraints, devised or devisable, to con- 
trol any man in power, whether in the East or the West, by far 
the most efficacious—out of all sight and comparison the most 
powerful—are the opinion of his fellows, the terror of exposure, 
the fear of being hated or despised—made odious or made 
ridiculous. If some such potent restraint on the natural sinister 
interest, which leads every man instinctively and if he dare, to 
prefer his own pleasure or advantage to those of his neighbours— 
be necessary in al/ public functionaries, even when appointed to 
their offices by their fellows, and liable to be dismissed by the same ; 
even when not possessed of a monopoly right to place ; even if 
easily made amenable to tribunals ; even when not pertaining to a 
large and powerful body of free m:asons, in possession of all the au- 
thority and influence of the state, and keenly alive to the honour 
of “ the regiment ” as Cobbett hath it—if this check be neces- 
sary to keep in the right path the functionary having no such 
backsliding to contend against ; how much more needful, where 
the aristocrat-place-man stands assailed by so many inducements 
to idleness, and negligence, to heartlessness and egotism, to 
cruelty and corruption. 

If, then, the civil service is to be supported as our best resource 
against a greater evil, it must be supported under this only 
sufficient restraint on the natural bad qualities of such an 
institution—public opinion freely and safely vented. And since 
each civil proconsul (as the pamphlet to sir C. Forbes points out, 
§ 67—-72) stands erect in his distant prefecture, far from the ear 
and eye of government—the only white, surrounded by grovel- 
ling and creeping blacks—since he is in possession of all in- 
fluence and power within his arrondissement, and none of the 
poor natives dare risk the consequences of openly expressing 
dissatisfaction at the lord and master’s conduct; let the only 
substitute for this want of an intimidating neighbourhood of 
critics, independent in opinion and equal in rank—let the press, 
be sincerely and heartily supported by all in authority. It is 
indeed the only substitute for that independent and all-pervadin 


public opinion, which so promptly and loudly expresses itself 
in a free state.* 





* We need scarcely repeat that the freedom desired for the press by all 
these writers, its advocates, is distinctly declared to mean pt freedom 
from — censure, or other subsequent punishment than the harsh libel 
law of England inflicts on ¢rial and conviction. 

The Author of the Letters to sir C. Forbes even goes so far as to intimate 
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If any especial test be required, at any time or place, of the 
efficacy of a particular check on the conduct of any public 
man, we consider an unerring, and not misconceivable one, to be 
the displeasure of the individual checked; his galling and 
galled “iNpicaTions” towards the instrument of control 
employed against him. This feeling, together with the egre- 
gious and quite absurd and unendurable haughtiness of gentle- 
men in the east, unused to have their acts questioned by any 
one of the mob; may well account for the almost universal 
hostility evinced -by the Company’s servants to the establish- 
ment of a press, or any thing like free criticism on their acts. 
Governor Adam’s very weak and angry manifesto on putting 
down lord Hastings’s boasted institution of a free press to 
exercise “ public scrutiny,” so “ salutary for supreme authority 
even when purest,” exhibits in every line of it this virulent 
bitterness of the civil body against any such participation of the 
duties and obligations monopolized by their class, as strictures 
on their public acts imply. Governor Elphinstone, in a letter 
from Bombay, written to back his relation, Adam, in his arbi- 
trary acts, plainly shows the same feeling in every sentence, and 
it would seem that, as yet, no one member of this monopolizi 
and favoured corps of Indian functionaries, has ever been cual 
possessed of sufficient magnanimity to throw open his breast, 





that the friends of the Indian press would be willing to consent that depor- 
tation for libel should be inflicted, if thought a suitable punishment—dut 
always by some tribunal, and not by the direction of the Executive Govern- 
ment, acting vindictively in its own cause, and without form of trial, pub- 
licity of procedure—argument—or testimony. 

This Author goes a step further, and even professes willingness to let 
offences of the press be tried in India by the King’s Court without juries— 
if these are liable to objections; the sole object of these temperate 
friends of liberty being to have each case publicly heard and judged of 
by any parties other than the government who are parties concerned. 

If this proposal be not accepted by the Company and the opposers of 
Indian free Retuled —if they continue to reject any proposal to give up 
odious power like theirs, into the hands even of courtly tory judges, 
every man must see that they are not honest in their professions. 


+ “* Nothing can exceed the praise which every body in India bestows on 
John Adam’s administration ; which is the more to his credit, as much of 
his employment has been of an unpopular nature, the restrictions on the 

ress in particular; but the inconsistency of a free pees where nothing else 
is free or intended to be free, cannot escape you. It is our duty,and I am 


happy to say it is our wish too, to hasten on the time when the people of 
the country may take a share in their government. But at present nobody 
would take a part or an interest in political discussions but the Europeans, 
of whom more than nine-tenths compane the strength of the army.” 

Gov. Elphinstone’s 


etter, dated Bombay, Aug. 14, 1823, 
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without reserve, and invite the severity of criticism on his con- 
duct. This “ discreditable” indication does but show the more 
strongly how needful is this very detested check, or some other, 
if devisable, of equal local efficacy. 

Be it remembered, that fully one half of all the offices held 
by Europeans in India are direct judicial offices, or quasi 
judicial, that is, connected with hearing and redressing 
complaints as well between man and man, as between govern- 
ment (or its fiscal subordinates) and individuals accused or 
aggrieved. What are we to think—what dare we think, of 
judges any where, who. avow their dislike to be subjected to 
the commentaries and criticisms of the people, and shelter their 
official acts from discussion, under the chal ow pretext of keep- 
ing up their dignity? dignity, forsooth, that can be bolstered 
up by gagging and silencing! Yet, let us not wonder at the 
Company’s servants showing this criminal weakness, with such 
an example before them as that of the King’s judges, wholly 
independent of the Company or its local government, who have 
not scrupled to accept and profit, for years back, by a distinct 
protection and guarantee against all disagreeable comments on 
their public acts. It is fitting that this most base and infamous 
of all the many base and infamous deeds of English courtl 
judges, should be well and distinctly made known to all 
England, and it shall not be our fault if these good deeds be 
longer hid under a bushel. 

Not content with the well understood general protection 
against the comments of the press, which the King’s Indian 
judges had long enjoyed since Mr. Pitt’s bill, in common 
with all others in authority, under the terror of the power 
conferred on governors, of transporting without trial—these 
worthless judges—and not one judge, but dozens, in courts, en- 
joying all the powers and dignities of the King’s-bench at West- 
minster—have consented to receive specific and distinct protec- 
tion against the strictures of their fellow subjects—an illegal 
protection, because force and intimidation were used, to 
nullify the clear legal right possessed by every British subject 
to animadvert within legal limits on the conduct of the judges. 
To add to the indignation every honest free man ought to feel at 
such meanness of vaunted English judges, and as if to com- 
plete the self-degradation of this royal tribunal, expressly set 
up to protect the people against the despotism of the Govern- 
ments, the Court, it appears, notwithstanding all the decla- 
mations of those natives and half-castes, who thus lost their 
undisputed privilege of free printing, did stoop then and there, 
to give Mr. Adam’s Edicts that force of formal law which, 
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theretofore, had been wanting to make the crushing of the press 
and ruin of its laborious nol haan conductors effectual. And 
this is not mere empty threat for an editor; Mr. Fair has just 
been transported without trial, by governor Elphinstone at the 
instigation of Mr. Justice Chambers, for supposed reflections 
on his judicial conduct. 

In this state is the press in India, and this illegal and 
a edict, we blush to speak it, has subsequently been 
solemn a as being not contrary to English law, by a 
picked Privy Council, sitting under the sanction of an oath, as a 
Judicial, not a political board. How far it merited that charac- 
ter, may be guessed by the fact, that of sixteen members 
present, four were cabinet ministers, including the President of 
the Board of Control, who had already prejudged and approved 
the case; four, members of the same Board, the two Crown 
lawyers, the Chancellor, Deputy Gifford, the three chief justices, 
a Civilian, and a retired Indian judge, who had formerly 
submitted to the shelter of protection against scrutiny ! 

Many who affect sententiousness and dogmatizing, say that a 
free press is inconsistent and’ absurd under a DELEGATED 
government. 

The theory of this maxim, is, that a free press must be useless 
in the case supposed, inasmuch as the acts of the local govern- 
ment are not susceptible of influence from public opinion, 
being merely echoes of orders and acts enjoined by the superior 
authority in the mother country. 

1. If it were true that the local governments are mere mouth- 
pieces of home prompters, unable to act substantively and in- 
capable of doing any thing, or yielding any thing to the most 
reasonable instances of the governed on the spot —still it does 
not follow, because I cannot compel those with whom I would 
reason, to follow my counsel, that there is no utility or advantage 
(putting right to complain out of the question) in my petition- 
ing for remedy, and explaining my views and arguments on 
public measures. There would, at least, be this quantity of 
double utility, that if my arguments were convincing to the 

owerless local government, that body would not fail to move 
its superiors at home to authorize the requisite changes ; while 
if, on the contrary, my arguments were not good in the eyes of 
the locals, or were disrelished ; they would be sure, being 
published, to come to the knowledge of those who judge 
in last resort at home, who would weigh them, and weigh against 
them the counter arguments or the suspicious silence 
of the local authorities abroad. Thus supposing the govern- 
ment of India to be mere puppets moved from England, 
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iothing can be /ess consequent or true, that, ergo, the free 
expression of public opinion is useless or pernicious. To main- 
tain so absurd an hypothesis, is to condemn the authorities at 
home to perpetual ignorance and blindness, as to the different 
views and bearings regarding measures and men abroad; in 
other words to say, because you have all the task and respon- 
sibility of directing every thing that is to be done in India, 
therefore youshall be refused the means of knowing what = 
on the spot think of your agents and of your schemes. You 
shall only be allowed to hear one side, namely, the side taken 
by your servants ! 

2. But it is not true that the governments abroad are mete 
Mouth-pieces; on the contrary, it és true, that the Indian 
governments are “delegated governments” in name only, and 
not at all so in fact. Even in theory they are not mere delega- 
tions. Their acts are, no doubt, open to approval or reversal 
from home; but they are invested with the fullest powers of 
acting, judging, and deliberating, on all occasions whatever. 
The Directors and Ministers in England are, of course, desirous 
to meddle as much as possible with all details, to originate as 
many things as they can; and such of their curious epistles 
as Occasionally see the light, exhibit certainly most unseemly 
afid strange dictation, even to a ludicrous degree of flippancy 
and vulgarity, in addressing the governors and commanders 
in India. But all this desire to grasp at influence and 
power, to interfere ignorantly and incapably in details of ad- 
ministration and justice, is quite natural to all in authority, in 
évery part of the world, and at every period. The attempt, 
however, has failed, and must fail, in the case of remote empires 
like India; more huge than the mother country ; situated ‘+ 
other regions and climates; inhabited by different races— 
edlour, religions, habits, origin and tongue! A strange pre 
sumption it would be, to talk of a “ Delegated Government” ar 
such distance, except, indeed, in the very general sense of dele- 
gation implied by the responsibility of one local administration, 
to another, and of all, to the general government of the British 
empire. 

n point of fact the state Councils of India enjoy every function 
of supreme authority. They exercise plenary legislative, judi- 
cial, and ministerial functions. They commission all officers, and 
send forth fleets and armies ; not in the name of the delegatot's 
at home, but in the name, as we are assured, of the Governors 
and Counsellors, the “ delegates” of the Company as we are 
told. How does this suit with the lawyer’s maxim, Delegatus 
non potest delegure? But it is needless to enlarge further on 
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this topic, than to observe, that so far from the Governments 
abroad having none but delegated functions, they universally 
originate every measure of any consequence, and very rarely 
defer execution pending reference to their Masters. The law 
considers them (the Governors and Counsellors) responsible for 
every act of government, even for that of blindly adopting, with- 
out due consideration and protest, acts enjoined on them from 
England, and which may prove injurious. If a vote must 
ae in Council (as we see occurring perpetually in the pub- 
ished fragments of Council diaries, appended to Parliamentary 
Reports) before even an injunction of the Court of Directors 
can be acted on and published as law—surely there is an end 
of the mockery of “ delegation?” 

So obvious being the advantages of a free press, one 
naturally inquires aes are the inconveniences, what the evils, 
which counterbalance or interfere with so many benefits; and 
whether and why those inconveniences and evils attach par- 
ticularly to British India. We may go over part of our 
ground again, but we would rather do this than not probe the 
matter to the bottom. The two arguments usually put forward 
by the advocates for restrictions are, Ist, that the excellence of the 
Indian governmentis such as to require no check; and 2ndly, that 
our sway in India would be endangered, either by the natives 
using the free press to excite revolt against the government, or 
by that press being so employed by factious demagogues, in- 
terested colonists, insubordinate military officers,&c. This latter 
is the more efficient argument—it is what Mr. Bentham calls 
the “ hobgoblin fallacy,” the vague, mysterious, monstrum hor- 
rendum, to terrify those who take omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
But the reasonings may be disposed of together. 

If the government of India is bad; if the amount or manner 
of taxation is oppressive; if justice is badly administered ; if 
monopoly and extortion interfere with the common prosperity ; 
then surely the power of exposing their defects would either 
correct them, or endanger the situation of those who cause or 
continue them. But if the government is really good, which 
is the position taken, what evil can possibly arise from the 
freedom and the habit of examining its acts, and scanning its 
excellent intentions ! 

But it is retorted, the government though a model of good- 
ness, may be misrepresented and calumniated by ignorance or 
design. If by the latter, the libel law of England in all its 
severity, administered by the same class of courtly lawyers as 
at home, and checked by a smaller portion of popular control, 
is in full force in India to punish falsehood or malevolence, or 
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constructive breach of peace. But if ignorance be the cause of 
misrepresentation, nothing can be more triumphant than the 
refutation with which the government has the power of con- 
founding its vituperators, supposing them to be really in the 
wrong. 

The juries, too, who would have to try offences against the 
government are all of the class of Europeans, the incalculable 
minority, as against the blacks; they are the aristocracy in 
regard to wealth, the oligarchy in regard to office; they are in 
a word the conquerors: and is a dealer in sedition, an instigator 
to insurrection, likely to meet with favour or even fairness at the 
hands of such a jury? especially in times when party spirit and 
alarm must have possession of the minds of.the minority, at the 
bare apprehension of revolt on the part of the conquered ma- 

ority. 

In. fact, all experience and history are against the assertion 
that misrepresentation of the acts of a truly honest and good 
government ever succeeded in alienating the affections of the 
people, where the press was free. No exhortations ever per- 
suaded a well-governed nation to rebel against their benefactors, 
their virtuous and intelligent rulers. And we cannot consent 
that the evidence of all time should be forgotten, or set aside, 
to please the fears, the passions, or the corrupt purposes of the 
privileged few. 

It is alleged, however, that the common case of governors 
and governed does not apply here; that the English are con- 
querors differing in origin, language, manners, customs, religion, 
and in every thing from the conquered ; that “true Natives” 
are constantly in an inflammable and dangerous state, restless 
under foreign domination, and whether well or ill governed, 
ready to avail themselves of every pretext to throw off a hated 

oke. 

Now if these be the thoughts, and this the constant purpose 
of the conquered, they require not excitement from a free press 
to set these in active operation. The quarrel with us, on this 
hypothesis has nothing to do with the goodness or badness of 
our administration, but with its existence at all. They will drive 
us from our strong holds whenever and however they can, But 
the classes on whom alone misrepresentation through the press 
could work, are of a different order ; they are the beings who read, 
who listen, who think, who reason, who weigh against the 
statements of falsehood the counter-statements of truth. Who 
ever succeeded in persuading a Nation that they were op 
pressed, overtaxed, denied justice, or otherwise misgoverned 
against the evidence of experience and of fact ? 
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But let us go a little deeper and examine the nature and 
history of our Indian conquests, and the descriptions of people 
whom we have subdued and superseded. The Hindoos com- 
pose more than nine-tenths of the entire population. Out 
of eighty millions under our sway, seventy may be of this 
caste, the rest are Mahommedans ; and doubtless the latter are 
the class disposed, 7f any are so disposed, to throw off our yoke 
whether we govern right or wrong. But it is their desire and 
their interest that we should govern wrong, and that all mis- 
government should be sanctioned and protected: therefore 
they would never patronise the press which operates to detect 
and deter evil-doers. They were for centuries the lords of Hin- 
dostan, which served as a'swarming place for the military surplus 
population of their northern hives. We found India in the 
possession of the Moslems. We rose on the Coromandel Coast 
upon the ruins of the Nabob of the Carnatic and Subah of the 
Deccan. In Bengal on those of the Subahs of Bengal and Oude, 
and of the Mogul himself. Until the successes of Sevagee in 
the Deccan, at the beginning of the last century, and those of 
the Sikhs on the Punjab, of niuch later date, all India was com- 
pletely under the will of the Mahommedans, save in a few of the 
remotest fastnesses, where half-civilized robbers refused submis- 
sion to any regular government. It was the Mahommedan sway 
which we overthrew, and the Mahommedans as a body are, of 
course, our discomfited rivals and our enemies. But from their 
essentially military tenures and condition, they have had no sub- 
stantial power, no hold on the country ; they encamped (like all 
Mussulman conquerors) in India as in Greece, rather occupying 
than subduing. The sovereign was heir at will to lands, houses, 
and personals; the nobles were only military chiefs, commanders 
of a certain number of horse, with no hereditary existence, no 
attachment to the soil, no permanent property, no root. As 
long as their political domination lasted, so long there was em- 
ployment enough to distribute among the turbulent chiefs as 
successive generals and governors, and so in proportion to their 
inferior commanders of tens and hundreds. Each flourished 
and died, and no trace of him remained in the children of the 
third generation, who mingled with the herd of soldiery and 
retainers. 

On the decay of this once mighty empire of the Moguls, the 
English came in and first obtained a lion’s share of the imme- 
diate spoil ; and then by degrees stretched themselves over the 
whole inheritance of Akbar and Arungzeeb. A few generations 
only have elapsed since our first pene on the stage as 
competitors for dominion, yet the Mahommedans, our predeces- 
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sors in the race of conquest, are already almost extinguished as a 
dominating race. Landed property to any vast extent, they nevér 
possessed, and they are now mostly merged in the population of 
the great cities, where, unmolested by any claims from our govern- 
ment on their successions and inheritances, they exist on the 
wrecks of their capital which dwindles in geometrical ratio with 
every successive generation. Yet they are, in the aggregate, 
numerous and allied to each other by the common bonds of reli- 
gion, language, and origin. Though powerless against our supe- 
rior knowledge and energy, they are generally superior to the 
Hindoos, and constitute a considerable numerical force ready 
to adhere to Moslem chiefs of rank, talents, and courage, for 
the recovery of their old and regretted dominion, if any con+ 
ceivable circumstance removed the English from the field. And 
the union and activity of the Mussulmans, one people, moved 
by an universal impulse, would ensure the restoration of 
their authority in a struggle with the divided and enfeebled 
Hindoos. 

For strangely contrasted with the common character of the 
Mussulmans, is the infinite variety of tribes and idioms, habits 
and interests among the Hindoos; and this should quiet the 
alarms of those who do not understand how more than seventy 
millions of natives are kept in subjection by a mere handful of 
Europeans. In truth, Europe before the Reformation was more 
united, might be more truly deemed one people, than the inhabi- 
tants of Hindostan at this day. The Pole and the Spaniard had 
more of common feeling than the man of Cashmere and him of 
Cape Comorin. The origin of various tribes, however con- 
founded and obliterated when they touched each other, was 
distinct in India as in Europe. Their very races were different ; 
their dialects in the hills and plains radically unlike in many 
eases, and in others not more nearly resembling, than the Euro- 

an dialects derived from the Latin stock. The priests and 
earned men of all India, as of all Catholic Europe, corresponded 
and conducted the ceremonies of reiigion in one common tongue 
unknown to the vulgar. Similarity of religious faith, indeed, 
created a closer sympathy between the Catholic Spaniard while 
eontending with the Moors and the remote Catholic Englishman, 
than ever existed or could exist between the Hindoo of Ram- 
miseram and of the Punjab when Mahmoud of Ghiznee first 
cressed the Indus. Christianity,a religionembraced or discarded 
at will, implies a community of voluntary sentiment among its 
professors, whereas to be a Hindoo only means to be born of a 
— caste or tribe, and within certain geographical limits. 

indooism admits of no proselytism; it is essentially and uni- 
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versally tolerant; it implies no act of will—no state of convic- 
tion or understanding—it merely predicates a statistical fact. 
Such a system is evidently incapable of giving rise to any 
crusades or Sicilian vespers, from religious causes at least, on a 
large scale. Individual nations among the Hindoos may rise 
to resist oppression, just as they go to war among themselves 
from the same causes which produce international wars or pro- 
vincial revolts every where else. But there can be no general 
rising among the Hindoo races as such, to expel their Christian 
masters, any more than there was to drive out their Mahomine- 
dan masters, though these were intolerant and we are the reverse. 
And even should such a movement take place, the Hindoos 
eould have no chance: of maintaining their independence until 
they are further advanced than the Mussulmans in military 
talent and knowledge, and equal them in unity of combination 
and purpose, which they donot. If by any imaginable asso- 
ciation (embracing our 3,000 miles of territory) they could drive 
out the English, the Mahommedans whom we found in full, 
ancient, and undisputed possession of all the provinces we now 
occupy, would speedily recover possession of the sceptre which 
nothing wrested out of their hands but our greater knowledge, 
greater unity, and greater energy. This would be the necessary, 
the undoubted ultimate result of any general rising of the Hindoo 
races against us, and the thinking Mussulmans are well aware of 
it. But as to partial, unconnected, and provincial revolts, all 
such would be quelled sooner or later by our skill and resources 
drawn from our other remoter provinces—our co-operative 
and combining power, and our maritime facilities, giving us pro- 
digious, nay irresistible advantages. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more groundless than these apprehensions of general insurrec- 
tion, while our government is only bearably—decently good. 
The Mahommedans are too few, too weak, to overthrow us if 
they would—the Hindoos have no motive to attempt it, if they 
could. Our natural alliance is with the immense numerical 
majority of the conquered, against the minority of more energetic 
men who have before subdued the Hindoos, and who would be 
their masters still, but that we have conquered them. There 
have, indeed, been dreadful provincial revolts even against 
us, like that of Cuttack; but these originate in atrocious 
oppression, and proconsular misrule, as subsequent inquiry has 
proved. It is, indeed er that such causes do not more fre- 
quently produce similar effects. For one instance of the break- 
ing out of resistance against intolerable despotism, a thousand 
might be quoted of patient, silent, submissive endurance. 
When, however, such insurrections do occur, they are terrible, 
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fierce, and desperate, not only from the barbarous condition of 


the poor wretcies whom sufferings madden to despair, but be-. 


cause the government, by its self-denying ordinances against 
the press, shutting its eyes and ears to the best sources of 
information, is never apprized of impending danger, and enabled 
to correct errors or punish crimes, or even to prepare for battle 
by previous precautionary arrangement. Its means of infor- 
mation are the tainted sources of the oppressors themselves. 
These “ regular channels” may either mystify, conceal, or delude, 
their masters, or are themselves in darkness and ignorance, 
created by their subordinate and interested regular channels 
and functionaries. A free press might throw light on every 
art of the field of inquiry ; but “ they love darkness rather than 
ight.” 

“We have been arguing against fears and alarms, which, how- 
ever prominently put forward to influence the timid, do not, we 
verily believe, exist in the minds of the informed. ‘‘ The Euro- 
sacl says governor Elphinstone, in his letter* from 

ombay, dated Aug. 14, 1823, and where shall we meet with 
better evidence? “the Europeans alone take a part or an 
interest in political discussions.” It is the fear of “ military 
insubordination,” the “ spleen of discontented subalterns,” or 
the “ malign” attacks of “ officers of rank” which the governor 
general, Adam, looked to with such terrified apprehension.+ 
The free press” is the “ engine of disturbance,” not used by 
the Indian many against the British few, but “ by the lower 
ranks of the service against the higher.” It is ‘“ the European 
Society in India” against whose interference he “ protests”—- 
“the civil and military servants of the Company,” whose 
“control” would be so “ absurd and dangerous.” Yet what 
can be the amount or nature of the danger to be apprehended 
from them? They surely will not throw off dependence on 
England until a large creole, or coloured, if not European, 
aa ager shall have been called into existence to fight the 

attles of these desperado officers both against the reclaiming 
armies of the mother country from without, and the over- 
whelming attacks of revolting Mahommedans (and Hindoos 
too) from within, or from ambitious neighbours around. 
Hitherto, all the fond hopes and wishes of European officers in 
India have been directed to a retirement in advanced age to “ old 
England ;” and while such aspirations influence them, and the 
chances of success in a struggle with the government are so 





* See his Statement of Facts, p. 34—37, et passim. 
+ See Oriental Herald, vol. iii. p. 521. 
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fearfully against them, what possible inducement have they 
for entering upon it? And if there be no fear of their throwing 
off their allegiance, how should “ free discussion ” produce any 
baneful effects? We are wasting words on this part of the 
argument, If, in England, it be not found necessary to shut 
out our military men from the exercise of the common rights 
of British citizenship ; in India it is far less so. There every 
officer’s hopes of fortune depend on the favour of the executive, 
which has at its disposal such masses of the matter of corrup- 
tion. There is hypocrisy as well as absurdity in the pretext— 
it is put foetal by the Caste who monopolize all office and 
ower, from governorships and councillorships, down to the 
owest grade of civil office. They have so long ruled without 
any control besides the weak a inefficient one of their own 
body, that they cannot endure the indignity of being made 
amenable to any other tribunal—to public opinion—in a word, 
to any authority but themselves, or their own sacred order. 
Unless, however, the expressions of interest in the happiness 
of India be a hollow, heartless, mockery and insult, the Indian 
government must be made amenable to public opinion; the 
CIVIL BODY must be compelled to do their duty to those they 
govern, and there is no other efficient compulsion in India or 
anywhere else than the control of popular reprobation for mis- 
doings. They must be deterred from evil themselves and must 
cause their millions of native underlings, the petty officers of jus- 
tice, police, revenue, customs, trading and manufacturing mono- 
polies, &c. to abstain from pillaging the timid and helpless pea- 
sants under the cloak, real or assumed, of their masters’ authority. 
Nay more, the government, whose plenary and despotic 
influence spreads through all the provinces, must be taught to 
invite the comments and animadversions of that part of its 
subjects who are able to benefit and improve it by these 
strictures. An honest Governor ought not to complain; he 
ought rather to rejoice in and to profit by the commentaries of 
his dependents; who can only animadvert ; for all power of 
reforming or changing is vested in the governors conjointly with 
two or three councillors from the civil body who, with the 
state secretaries and heads of departments, engross all sub- 
stantial influence. In truth, the secretis here. It is the appre- 
hension that a free press would penetrate into the dark places of 
corruption ; that it would unveil the abominations and mysteries 
of patronage and power ; that it would expose that dishonest 
policy which makes the well-being of thousands subservient to 
the enrichment of a few; it is the dread of censure; the desire 
of concealment; the weakness of self-conyiction, that shrink 
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from the scrutiny of the public eye. Danger, indeed! There 
is danger in giving equal protection to good or bad government ; 
in sheltering oppression; and warding off all attacks from 
extortion, violence, or injustice, when perpetrated by those in 
authority. For a time the degradation of the Hindoos may 
protect us from the re-action of their sufferings on our mis- 
deeds; but a new era is arriving; a new race is growing up in 
India ; the disproportion between the conquerors and the con- 
quered is daily increasing; the half-castes will become, ere 
long, the natural and intellectual citizens of the east. They 
will have Indian sympathies blended with European knowledge. 
Are they to be forgotten in our calculations of the future, or is 
our legislation of that blind and reckless character which thinks 
nothing of the coming time, and makes no preparation for, and 
pays no regard to, those inevitable prognostics, which guide the 
wise and prudent in their plans and purposes ? 

From 1818 to 1823 the press of India was free. We would 
invite those who love to trace the onward career of improye- 
ment, to contemplate those halcyon days. Let the evil which 
belonged to them be exaggerated as it may, and then be 
weighed against the good produced. The mere facts that a 
daily newspaper in Calcutta should have deposited an annual 
= of £8,000 per annum ; that many pg mgr should 

ave been suddenly established by natives in the dialects of 
India, are in themselves most remarkable and speaking events. 
On a subject to which we must refer, a subject of supreme 
importance to the well-being of India, that “ free press” threw 
abundant light ; and, in advocating colonization, became the 
great champion of Indian, and not less of British, interest. 
The word has glided from our pen, but we must defer this most 
een branch of our subject to a future early occasion. 
et before we conclude this article on a subject so vast in all 
its bearings, so pregnant with interest to England as well as 
India, and so little understood, we shall endeayour now to con- 
dense into a few distinct heads much of the desultory matter 
which we have now thrown together, as suggested by the topics 
as they severally occurred to us on perusing the works at the head 
of this article. It may be useful to our readers as a prepara- 
tion for what we shall hereafter have to say on colonization and 
interchange of productions between India and England—that 
they set themselves in the mean time gravely to ponder the ques- 
tions which follow. — 

We ask accordingly—solemnly and soberly do we ask— 
what must be the condition of India, ruled as it is by a Com- 
pany here, feebly controlled by the Crown; and by a Govern- 
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ment there, shunning publicity and responsibility. Truth and 
honesty will confirm the facts which we have embodied in a 
few questions; and thus embodied, and thus connected, we 
are persuaded they will make their way to the understandings 
of the wise, and the sympathies of the good. What, we ask, 
must be the condition of any country, wHERE the monopoly of 
office is vested in a distinct and separate class, into which no 
native talent can obtain admission, no aptitude found out of 
its privileged circle can serve for initiation; a circle whose 
members are responsible to one another alone, the lower 
functionaries being only dependent on the higher, and suc- 
ceeding them, in turn, by almost regular gradations ; the power 
under which they act to day being the power they will wield to 
morrow, and which they are not likely to wish should be checked 
or curtailed ? 

Wuereevery functionary, thejudges not excepted, holds Office 
simply during the good pleasure of the Government; where not 
only office, but rank fortune and station depend on the govern- 
ment ; where there are no Nobles, nor landed Aristocracy, ne 
Universities, no associations, no free companies, no free courts ; 
where the many have no representatives, no delegates, no means 
whatever of addressing the government collectively or, in other 
words, efficaciously ? 

Wuere to assemble for deliberation or petitioning, without a 
special permission, is unlawful ; where it is unlawful to print or 
publish, or to possess printing materials, and equally so to 
make use of any book, which the Government may choose to 
think obnoxious ? 

Wuere there are no channels for the safe expression of com- 
plaints, no instrument for the redress of grievances ; where the 
courts of justice are dilatory and expensive, frequently situated 
at many f nom journey from the abode of complainants, hemmed 
in with a thousand forms, and all proceedings encumbered with 
heavy taxation; how can such means of redress avail the black 
and starving peasant—how can he contend with delays and 
corruptions against a white oppressor, rich and powerful ? 

Wuere the important class of half-castes seem wholly 
neglected or forgotten, or blended as “ natives” with the mass 
of the black population—removed, at an incalculable distance, 
from the whites (whose children they are), in spite of talents 
and attainments frequently of a high order? 

Wuere the whole of the native population, whether Mussul- 
mans or Hindoos, are shut out from any but the lowest walks 
of the public service, the “ command of a pletoon” being the 
highest military post, and the most distinguished ciyil office 
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not more elevated; while strangers unconnected with and 
unattached to the soil—mere birds of passage—possess and 
monopolize all power, all influence, all wealth, all dignity, 
and gathering together all they are able, migrate at the 
earliest moment to the mother country ? 

Wuenre the ban of perpetual sterility, and a barrier to all agri- 
cultural improvement, is laid upon the land by the intolerable 
tribute exacted from the cultivator; where there is no posses- 
sion that can be called proprietorship ; where the absorption of 
so much of the produce of the soil by the government as leaves 
the barest means of support to the farmer and peasant, de- 
prives them of the motive and the power of bettering their con- 
dition ? 

Wuere the English who conquered, and the Indians who 
were subdued, are alike shut out from the benefits which the 
establishment of Europeans, as possessors of land, would 
necessarily produce to both by the introduction of European 
wealth, skill, industry and knowledge ; where the insecurity of 
property and of person (Europeans being liable to instant and 
echetvary deportation) interferes with the success of every 
pursuit ? 

Wuere the sole possessors of all power are unconnected with 
the general feelings or general interests of the people, are 
distinct and divided from the Indian races, come into the 
country empty-handed and hurry from it as soon as they are 
sufficiently loaded with spoil—a Country whence wealth is 
always flowing out, wealth extracted from the miserable to glut 
the rapacious, but never rolling in? 

WueErethegoverned, whatever their caste or colour, have not-— 
no, not one of them, the smallest voice, or portion of a voice in 
choosing any one of the numerous functionaries placed over 
them whether high ‘or low, white or black, civil or military, 
medical, legal, or clerical ; although even in the sinks of European 
despotism, the people, under some pretence, or by some usage 
or habit, have at least the shadow of some popular privileges, 
some parish, or municipal, or commercial, or collegiate influence ? 
In Spain itself, as in the Spanish colonies, while under the 
Spanish yoke, the people’s voice was heard in the Ayantami- 
entos, Cabildos, and Juntas: and under the Hindoo institutions 
of India the zemindar, the village chief, the village watchmen, 
tradesmen and petty functionaries, but, above all, the village 
jurors of the ; sa. ery appear to have been more or less 
selected by the votes of their little communities. But now in 
British India from the most insignificant of the swarms of venal 
and miserable natives that winld a constable’s staff, or keep 
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the night watch of the streets, up to the highest functionary, 
ALL are appointed without the knowledge, participation, 
or consent of any of the governed, however respectable from 
caste, education, or property. In such a state of things, the 
tree of hope within man (if such a being can be called man) 
is withered. Being wretched to day, he is indifferent about 
to-morrow. He begets, as he was begotten, to the inheritance of 
thankless toil, a toil which produces to him no wealth, and 
jromises to him no amelioration. He approximates to the Servile 
tate—a degree only, above the animal condition : 

Wuere these inhabitants, poor and wretched as they are, pay 
not only for a costly local government, not only for the charges 
of wars and the interests of debts incurred without their con- 
currence and without any benefit to them; not only for the 
jobs, and pensions, and extravagance of the secondary govern- 
ment at the East-India-house, but fora third government, called 
the Board of Control: so that in point of fact this miserable 
people, in a very imperfect state of civilization; without accu- 
mulation of capital, actual or in near prospect; wretchedly 
housed ; all but quite naked ; supporting existence on a handful 
of rice and a pinch of dirty salt; and painfully and primitively 
scratching the unmanured and never faliow earth, for a yearly 
harvest, this unfortunate people to whom we have not com- 
municated our arts, our sciences, our capital, our liberal institu- 
tions, or scarcely any thing really worth their having, are 
actually saddled with the intolerable expenses of three Govern- 
ments abroad and at home, cumbrous and costly! Arg THESE 
THINGS TRUE? Ifso—OUGHT SUCH THINGS TO BE? 





Arr. II. Tremaine ; or the Man of Refinement. 3 vols. 8vo. London. 
Colburn. 1825. 


SPECULATION has been very busy respecting the author of 

this novel, as if it had displayed powers and possessed a 
character of unusual merit and energy. We are more inclined to 
believe that the whole rests with a publisher well versed in all 
the direct and indirect modes of advancing the sale of works in 
which he is interested. In any case, it is of little moment, in an 
age when every one writes, whether the author be a political 
character or aught else: it is a man, and, from internal evidence, 
a young man, although he pretends to have held office under 
My. Perceval ; and, that he belongs to that division of society 
popularly termed Saints, is not less apparent. 

As a romance, or novel, this work is extremely slender; since 
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the story is very little more than the link of a series of dialogues 
intended to display the author’s opinions, or rather opinions 
and questions, which have been discussed to very weariness by 
thousands, in metaphysical writings and theological treatises 
and sermons, without end. Yet we must not be understood to 
say, that, because the drama is slender in its construction, it is 
therefore contemptible.’ The author intended no more; and 
what he did intend he has done well. Whether he is a practised 
writer or not, we are ignorant ; but his writings bear the,marks 
of practice, while, in his delineations of character, in his dia- 
logue (we mean his trivial, not his philosophical dialogue), and 
in the very few situations which he has chosen to adopt, he has 
shown that he possesses the powers of a mere novel-writer. 

We cannot, however, consider his metaphysical and theolo- 
gical reading as very profound or extensive. If, at least, we may 
judge by his method of treating those subjects, he has been 
content to skim some of the most hackneyed topics in the most 
popular writers ; bringing forward, on each side, arguments with- 
out novelty, and rarely expressed in any other manner, or placed 
in any other light, than those of the common authors whence 
he has borrowed. Doubtless, however, all this will appear ex- 
tremely profound and new to the class of readers who are likely 
to read his book, attracted by the name of a novel; but it 
remains to be seen whether these disquisitions are to produce 
the good which he hopes, and whether they will not rather “ do 
harm,” though he asserts that they “ cannot.” 

The story itself is soon told. Tremaine is a proud and mis- 
anthropical personage, disgusted with a world in which he 
did not choose to employ himself, and of which the manners 
did not suit the imaginary standard which he had erected. 
He is wealthy, bas philosophized himself into a certain care- 
lessness in religious opinions, the exact nature of which it 
is not very easy to extract from this mass of interminable 
dialogue, but which is to be called Infidelity or Deism: and he 
has lived to the age of forty-two, a bachelor—because—it is 
not very apparent why, unless it be a general result of his pride 
and misanthropy. Having retired to the country, he renews his 
acquaintance with a country clergyman, Evelyn, who has “ one 
daughter, passing fair,” of half his own age. 

Evelyn and his Georgina commence by dialogizing him into a 
love of green fields; though it is plain that the great effect has 
been produced, not by the landscape, but by one figure in it. 
They then — to lecture him into religious belief, or to sap 
his‘own “ Epicurean” creed “ by arguments,” aided by a few 
adventures of no very great note. In the mean time, he falls 
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into the love into which he has long been falling, proposes, and 
is refused, on account of his infidelity, proceeds to Oxford to 
re-study his theology and metaphysics, and, at length, flies his 
country to settle in a chateau near Orleans. It chances that 
Evelyn and his daughter arrive at the same place, just as Dido 
and Aineas had met long before; a new metaphysical war is 
waged, which occupies a whole volume; at length, what argu- 
ment could not effect, is produced by sympathy, and they 
become “ married and happy.” It is especially provided, how- 
ever, that his love for Georgina does not influence his feelings 
in this dénouement, but that he maintains his honour as a dialec- 
tician, intact to the last. 

Now thus we apprehend it; and yet if we are wrong, we shall 
not be much surprised; since out of three hundred and fifty 
thickly-printed pages of metaphysical and wearisome argumen- 
tation, about providence, fate, freewill, and foreknowledge, we 
cannot be very certain that we have fairly understood the plead- 
ings and joined a real issue. Yet it appears to us that the 
Epicurean, if Epicurean he be, is not beaten: he may have been 
shaken, but he is chiefly moved ‘by affection not by argument ; 
he sympathizes with the feeling of the Catholics about him, 
admits, what he had denied before, that religion may be an affair 
of the heart rather than of the reason, falls down on his knees 
in a garden during a catholic féte, and prays for grace. Still 
the good work is unfinished. He is introduced to Georgina, who 
seems inclined to relax in his favour, recognizes “ that delightful 
sweetness which no other countenance ever exhibited,” and fol- 
lows ‘‘ Locke, Newton, Bacon, and Boyle” their whole length, 
and with his whole heart, almost by the time that he led his 
rich reward (his lovely bride) to the altar, certainly before he 
had been long the happy husband he afterwards became.” _ 

We doubt if the philosopher’s honour has been quite so rigidly 
ey doe as the author pretends ; and it is plain, that the lady 

as departed from her principle and married on hope. If he 
means, really, that religion is a matter of the heart, as he more 
than once insinuates, the argumentation is superfluous; nor 
have we any objection to the machinery by which the hard heart 
of the Epicurean is softened. But it is not very consistent to 
commence by declaring that he would yield only to conviction. 
There is evidently a double attack carried on upon Tremaine ; 
one by means of the canons of the church, and the other by the 
artillery of Georgina’s eyes ; and a careless reader might eye 

ive the careless writer credit for the weight and success of the 
ormer weapons. Whatever he did mean to do, he was bound 
to be more distinct, Where we want a summing-up fora verdict, 
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having previously been bewildered in the pleadings and argu- 
ments, he leaves us in the lurch, and to our own doubtful conclu- 
sions ; a result, we conjecture, of the desire, possibly the vanity, 
of showing his reading and his powersin argument, without having 
previously formed a correct plan. We are not very willing to 
sift this matter further, either by a rigid analysis of the whole of 
the arguments, or by a general statement. It would be only to 
go over ground a thousand times trodden on both sides; to 
discuss or to state matters familiar to all mankind, to all except 
novel-readers at least ; and to enter on certain religious disputa- 
tions which we consider out of place, even with this book for a 
text. We prefer examining some other matters belonging to 
novel-writing in general, and to this author’s opinions more par- 
ticularly. 

It is more easy to discover some of his peculiar opinions in his 
dedication than in his book. Peculiar, indeed, they can scarcely 
all be called; since, from Cowper, upwards and downwards, 
moralists have babbled of green fields and simplicity, as if virtue 
had not a far ampler scope in society than in solitude; as if, 
practically, vice was not as predominant in the country as in 
the town. He, to quote quotation, “ who looks from Nature up 
to Nature’s God,” because he is contemplating an oak or a 
hay-field, is a contemplatist, to use a lady’s reason, because he 
is so; and, if in the Strand, would be moralizing on the tide of 
human life, or St. Clement’s church, It is not the country that 
makes the mind what it is, but the mind the country; and he, 
too, who quits society because he chooses to quarrel with it, 
has only left many enemies, whom he can avoid, for one from 
whom he can never escape, the deadliest object of man’s ill- 
humour and discontent—himself. This gentleman himself is 
out of humour: he has lost his place, his pension, or his mistress; 
he is seeking consolation in the embraces of an oak tree, and the 
simplicity of cottagers’ dirty children; and having begun to 
ay with himself, he is now quarrelling with Bolingbroke and 
the “ middle” classes of society. 

It has been said more than once, that all the virtue of modern 
society is to be found in the middle classes. Mr. Tremaine’s 
sponsor has reversed the proposition, without assigning any 
very obvious reason, but ambition and luxury. It appears to us 
that those two predicables are pretty equally dispersed through 
the three classes, comparatis comparandis ; and if the charge, in 
a general estimation, falls heaviest on the upper classes, while 
the lower escape, the cause must be sought in the comparative 
conspicuity of the one, and the obscurity of the other. That the 
vices of the “ middle” class at present may be more conspicuous 
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to those who are living witnesses of it, than the vices of the 
same, in the reign of Anne, are to the same philosophers, is very 
probable ; but it does not require much reading or reflection to 
show, that there has been_no want of vice in any class for the 
“‘ last hundred years.” 

Weare not very willing to argue the general question on which 
this volume chiefly hinges, and which stands forward in the 
dedication ; namely, whether religious conformity is attended to, 
in making matrimonial connections ; or whether such religious 
conformity is essential to conjugal happiness? But it will admit 
of some remarks. 

It is abundantly plain, that, in practice, and, we might almost 
add, in the doctrines of this novel, the whole question hinges on 
the principle of Exclusion, on the sectarian system. It is not 
whether a party without any religion at all ought to be accepted 
by a professor of Christianity generally, but whether both parties 
ought not to belong to the same division of Christians in the mo- 
dern on of churches ; and, not merely in that of churches 
generally, but in that of the Reformed Church. 

And it is very plain that the whole theory is founded on the 
exclusive doctrine; which, in plain terms, is, that no one pos- 
sesses vital religion (that is the phrase), or, in other words, is 
within the pale of salvation, but he who belongs to the included 
sect. In slsiant language, the only Christian 1s he who belongs 
to the sect, the section, the party, the connection, the creed, 
which are those of the declarant, and—of the novelist. All other 
modifications are not vital: their founders and protectors are 
false prophets, whether Wesley or Whitfield, Bryan or South- 
cote or Huntington; the Catholic, in particular, is a Pagan, and 
a worshipper of incense and images ; and it is much easier for 
a good Turk to be saved, than acrooked professor, than he who 

rofessing Whitfield denies Wesley, or adoring Wesley abhors 
hitfield ; asin former days he was damned, or to be damned, 
who condemning Molinos, worshipped Jansen; or the reverse. 

Whatever m2 may attach to this theory, it is liberal to exa- 
mine the benefits first. It is ordained by the connection, we 
believe by Wesley himself, that professors are to deal, in their 
worldly ¢ Macrame with professors only: the children of “ light” 
are as wise in their generation as the children of the world— 
somewhat wiser. The physician, who cannot gain a fee among 
the children of darkness, turns therefore to the new light: he 
thrives accordingly, and the party gains a proselyte. A starving 
taylor becomes an acolyte for the same reason; and thus the 
connection extends, and the “ good cause” thrives. 

- But a sole taylor or a sole physician expires with the term of 
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his natural life. He must marry in the connection; since the 
use of marriage, as has been long ago said by the Fathers, is, to 
propagate the church. The taylor might, by mistake, propagate 
a wrong church, if the society did not become his Cupid; 
and the fanatic—and the novelist—decide, that conformity of 
religious opinion is necessary. Thus the true church is pro- 
pagated and extended; and unborn taylorlings are hatched im 
posse, to incubate, in succession and in the fulness of time, true 
professors, and continue a mg 

It is instructive to perceive and study the opposed roads by 
which the same ends are gained in this ingenious world. Rome 
built up her church by ollem Britain builds fifty churches 
by matrimony. She propagated lazy monks and dirty friars ; 
she propagated bishops and archbishops, and saints ; she emas- 
culated her members lest they should have other posterity than 
friars and monks in a succession of perpetual emasculation, that 
they might keep their regards steadily fixed on one sole object, 
her aggrandizement. The sectarian church reverses the propo- 
sition; it cannot enlist its members, and it must produce them 
by the more tedious method of parturition. 

Yet, not only by parturition, not by means of Juno and Lucina 
solely, but by Hymen and Cupid. The little blind god has been 
a worker of miracles in all times; since he levelled the peer 
and the pedlar, King Cophetua and the beggar Zenelophon. 
He tore the scales from the eyes of Tremaine; he is the recruiting 
serjeant who entices into the fold and within the pale, who for 
each burning célibataire of the professors, male or female, adds a 
lost soul to the children and the kingdom of grace. 

There is no road to conversion more effectual; and, really, we 
doubt if there is any one half so agreeable. He who would not 
have turned methodist to gain such a Georgina, must haye had 
a heart like the nether millstone. The eloquence of bright eyes 
and a damask cheek, have often borne down the arguments of 
the schools, before, and since, the days of Milton or Comus; 
and if Antony would surrender a world for Cleopatra, how much 
wiser he, who, in gaining a wife, gains a world; not this world, 
but another. But there is often somewhat more to gain 
than a wife and a world. If Napoleon knew the value of a 
dowered fair, so does the connection; so do all the connec- 
tions. If it is important that no true believer should interma 
with an infidel, it is much more so that wealth should not quit 
the fold of grace and faith. This is a trap, also, calculated to 
catch the great rats, and it has performed its functions well. 

There is also a double mode of operating here. Should the 
aspiring célibataire be within the pale, and the dowry without it, 
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the first operation is to convert the holder to the true faith. It 
is a labour of love; and love finds his reward. Should the 
dowry, on the contrary, be within the pale, and the aspirant 
without it, the road is but to be reversed: he argues like Tre- 
maine, is vanquished, and condescends to accept salvation and 
twenty thousand pounds. 

Such are among the more obvious advantages of matrimonial 
conformity. 

There are others. “ I am not come to bring peace, but a 
sword.” But this was a prophecy; it has been made a maxim 
and a law. The husband shall be against the wife, and the 
brother against the sister, and they of his own household shall 
be his bitterest enemies, It is evenso; and had sectarianism 
done no more, Rome has been amply revenged on the Reformed 
Church for its apostacy. This is the religion which thinketh 
no evil, which endureth long, the religion of meekness and 
kindness, and liberality and gentleness, which judgeth not and 
condemneth not; but if it is not all these, it is the religion 
of faith, and it is vital religion. That suffices. 

Yet the advantages of a divided household may be doubted. 
It may be doubted whether every part of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion has been superseded in the new Adam, whether the bonds 
of the fifth commandment, a commandment not produced by 
metaphysical reasonings, but founded in nature, have been 
broken, and whether it is expedient that the child should 
abandon the parent, as the wife also abandons the husband, to 
follow Dr. Hawker and dance insanity at a Cornish REVIVAL. 
It may be doubted whether the bread should be taken out of the 
children’s mouths and given to strangers; whether the Gull of 
the household of faith might not more laudably and usefully 
bestow his money and his time in fostering and protecting his 
offspring, than in building meecting-houses, preaching the Trinity 
to Caffraria, and maintaining, in luxury, every idle shoemaker 
who finds it more easy and profitable to vociferate nonsense once 
in a week, than to cobble shoes all the week round. 

In very truth, this is the curse of the country. A thousand 
times preferable is a religion which renders man humane and just, 
which allows the affections founded in nature to have their full 
sway, which sanctions what is based on our inborn feelings, 
to this standing curse of metaphysical and doctrinal dispu- 
tations, this faith—these faiths—which hold a state of perpetual 
warfare with each other, and with the moral duties of man. This 
is “ the sword,” indeed; and if these are to be the results, 
never had the great enemy a greater triumph than when 
he caused the Scarlet Harlot who sitteth on seven hills to 
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vail her cross, dividing for ever the original household of 
faith. 

It is a partial remedy, therefore, that the bear should not lie 
down with the kid, or the lion with the heifer, but that each 
should seek after its kind. It is better that Wesley and Whit- 
field should occupy separate camps, than that mutiny and 
suspicion should be found in all the tents of Israel. Let Cal- 
vinist, therefore, intermarry with Calvinist, and Arminian with 
Arminian; and though house wars with house, let us have 
peace at our boards. The evil is great enough already ; but let 
us not be damned in our uprisings and our downlyings, and let 
not the enemies of our peace be the friends of our bosom. 

Yet if this is the apology of the system of Tremaine, it is the 
creation of Tremaine’s system. They preach Christianity, yet 
the spirit of Christianity is far from them. They forget the 
great and pure Moralist, to follow the metaphysical refiners and 
commentators on his simple doctrines ; because—because, it is 
easier to talk than to act. It is but another mode of cant. 
Sentiment, we can scarcely call it; and yet it partakes of the 
nature of that facile method of passing through the world. 

Why is it necessary that husband and wife should be divided 
because they do not agree on questions which are not practical 
but metaphysical? Morality is one: it is the same for all. All 
the duties of man to man, of man to his Maker, may be per- 
formed under any system ; they are performed under all systems, 
under every modification of Christianity. Practically it is not 
true that a house is divided respecting the common interests 
and the relative duties, respecting the duties to offspring, re- 
specting the duties from offspring, respecting the duties to 
society, because the husband may reason differently, on some 
abstract question or some theoretical or hypothetical point, 
from the wife. It would be better, perhaps, if neither reasoned : 
but though each should think, and think separately, discord 
is not the consequence, and inconvenience does not follow, 
unless the habit of disputation has been formed and cultivated. 
And that habit is formed and is cultivated by the Tremaines ; it 
is the produce of sectarianism; it is the consequence of that 
system which finds it cheaper and easier to ascend to heaven 
by opinion than by action, by words than by deeds, by faith 
than by works. ‘Tremaine and his adherents have created an 
artificial disease, and they must remedy it by a corresponding 
medicine. 

The author has done all in his power to increase that disease. 
He says that his book may do good, and can do no harm. 
We think, reversely, that it cannot do any good, and will do 
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much harm. The simplest harm and the most obvious one which 
it will do, isnot connected with that which we are contemplating, 
and we therefore notice it to get rid of that question. We know 
that it has already done what, it is easily foreseen, it must have 
done. Did he ever pause to consider who were to be his readers ? 
Idle and ignorant young ladies, more idle and ignorant ladies’ 
maids, every lounging and unread — male and female, in 
every rank, that fattens on the offal of a circulating library. 
Religionist as he is, does he not know, or does he not at least 
believe, that the devil is going about the world seeking whom 
he may devour, that he is always at every portal of every empt 
brain-whispering mischief? If there are two arguments, if mn | 
is even of equal weight, he puts his claw into the scale. 
Tremaine has given the devil arguments, and he has furnished 
him amply. Does he reckon nothing of the additional weight 
of the claw, even had they been better balanced? There is not 
a Miss out of her leading strings, a boarding-school girl fresh 
from fire-screens and Italian, who does not side with Boling- 
broke and the devil—who is not tickled with finding that 
something can be said on the devil’s side, and who does not 
admire her own ingenuity in becoming a philosopher. It will 
be a marvel if she does not think it “ mighty clever” to pose 
some country parson with Deism. 

In sober truth, doubts are excited in minds that had never 
heard of doubts, or suspected their existence. Tremaine gives 
the means of doubting, but he does not give the antidote. His 
counter-arguments will not confer the power of reasoning ; the 
feelings side invariably with the devil, and the result is conse- 
queidly obvious. It is not by the dry statement of opposing 
arguments that the dialogist can carry the victory which he 
feels he possesses in himself: the affections or the prejudices, 
human depravity, or human pride, takes a part ; the bias is on 
the wrong side, and he who does not like to be convinced, natu- 
rally sides with the antagonist. There is also a principle of 
generosity which induces the world to side with him, as there 
is a principle of opposition which aids; and, from all these 
causes, the world in general, and the idle part in particular, be- 
comes convinced of the precise reverse of what they were desired 
to believe. 

After so long a digression on a point which forms, however, 
a main hinge to this novel, we must return to this Dedication, 
which, brief as it is, being rather, however, a Preface than a 
Dedication, contains some other opinions demanding notice. 
It is best to quote the passage to which we first alluded :— 


‘In duller days, now long gone by, we both of us may indeed ree 
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member a tale, which was thought pathetic, of a certain ‘Clementina, 
who really sacrificed her love to her religion. But her religion was not 
pure ; it was founded in superstition: and her firmness was not her 
own, but supported by the craftiness of priests.’—p. v. 


Tremaine. 


Now, we should be well pleased to know what important 
differences there were between the “ superstition” of Clementina 
and that of the Exclusionists of Tremaine. The religion of 
Clementina was the religion of the heart, not of reason, the 
religion of Faith ; and be the creed what it might, the principle 
was the same. She “ sacrificed her love” to a religion which 
she was convinced, by her belief, not her reason, to be a right 
one: how it was “ founded in superstition” any more than any 
other modification of Christianity, we cannot discover. What 
if Protestants imagine that the respect to saints is superstition, 
the Catholic Christianity is not “ founded” in superstition. 
It believes more mysteries than the Protestant: that is the 
essential difference ; and if Faith is the sole merit, it has double 
merit, because it believes doubly. She acted according to what 
is called the dictates of her conscience; and had any of Mr. 
Tremaine’s sects displayed half the heroism, we should almost 
have pardoned all their other crimes and follies. When did any 
Methodist of them all, Evangelical or otherwise, sacrifice such 
a man, such an establishment, to principle. If they had failed 
to convert the man, the woman would have converted herself ; 
the parti would not have been surrendered for such a trifle. 

A “ firmness supported by priests” comes with an especial 
grace from sects as notoriously priest-ridden as the Catholics 
were, not in their worst days perhaps, but in their days generally. 
The terms priest, priestcraft, are among the common falla- 
cies by me the people are misled. It is true that, in the 
oe state of society, a priest cannot have the influence which 

e possessed in the days of darkness and ignorance. And, 
therefore, the Sectarian priest has not the power which the 
Catholic had in the days of Henry. But he is a priest, pos- 
sessed of all the power compatible with the condition of the 
age; and, in the ratios of the respective ages of possibilities, 
he has, and he exerts, all the power that ever was exerted by 
the priests of Rome. 

If Clementina was supported by priests, there is not a 
Clementina now within any of the pales of inclusion, who is not 
also directed and supported. In Wesley’s cénnexion, she is 
confessed ; but, instead of confessing to her priest, she con- 
fesses to her neighbour, possibly to her lover. If she is hys- 
terical, she is beset by priests; if dying, she receives the 
viaticum from her priesthood ; and, in either case, her weakened 
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mind is driven to—often to madness: to madness as much as 
Clementina was. Priests hang over the bed-sides of the ex- 
piring sinner, heredipeta, like Dr. Hawker; priests luxuriate 
in the presents, the treasures, the subscriptions to sermons, the 
sacramental plate, of wretched, nervous, unoccupied girls, and 
consecrated old maids; priests, like Huntington, ride in their 
carriages and wear leather breeches, the gifts of their “ super- 
stitious” votaries. What more, what so much, did Clementina 
do? The colour of priestcraft is the same everywhere, Catholic 
or Methodist, yore parse or Mahometan ; and if the Mus- 
sulman has his code of sectarian instructions for the bed-sides of 
the dying, it is a moot point whether he has borrowed from 
Dr. Hawker, or whether the Evangelist has copied the professor 
of Islam, 

Tremaine, the author, concludes his Dedication with com- 
plaints of the “ spread of Infidelity ;” attributes it to the “ in- 
crease of luxury,’ but insinuating that it may proceed from 
“instruction.” Be the cause what it may, is the fact such? 
It is necessary to discriminate, and discrimination is not often 
the virtue of declaimers like Tremaine, still less of enthusiasts. 

So far from there being an_ increase of Infidelity, it appears 
pretty clearly that there is an increase of faith. This is a feel- 
ing which makes the disease it fears. In what period of British 
history has there been more faith, unless we are to take the 
Barebones as a standard of our excellence and salvation? Will 
Mr. Tremaine ask himself what was the progress of belief, from 
that period down to Anne, down to George the Third. Perhaps 
he would go back to Mary, or still backwards. Yet there he 
cannot look for faith, where it was faith in saints, when the 
Church permitted but one faith. 

This is also a cant of the day. If by faith, by fidelity (we 
must coin a relative term), he means the belief and dogma of 
his sect, it cannot fail that there must be abundant infidelity, 
since the faith of one sect is the infidelity of another. If he 
means that this is a reasoning and inquiring age, it is for him 
to discover a method of reconciling blindness and perception, 
darkness and light. If he desires that an inquiring people is 
not to inquire, but is to submit blindly to the dictates of any 
man who assumes the dictatorship; that a man of education, 
and of honesty and conscience, conscience as conscientious as 
his own, is to submit Ais reason, his feelings, his conclusions, to 
the fancies or the ravings of any or every enthusiast, to any 
preaching shoemaker who has raised the new light, then indeed 
it is an infidel age. Yet all reason in their own way; some 
according to their powers, others under their prejudices; and 
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the latitude allowed to the last may at least be granted to the 
first. It remains to be proved by Mr. Tremaine and his sect, 
or by any sect, that the honest inquirer of talent and education 
is more likely to be wrong, than he, who, equally conscientious, 
we may admit, is warped by enthusiasm, and is less cultivated, 
less versed in the laws of investigation. 

If he does not choose to attribute the infidelity which he 
dreads to instruction, we are not here bound to defend philoso- 
phy, “ the pride of human reason,” as it is insultingly called, 
from the charge. If he abandons this fashionable clamour, we 
will reserve our answer for a future antagonist. But when he 
attributes this disease to luxury, we are almost at aloss to know 
his meaning. In what age has religion been the consequence 
of poverty and privation? In what way is it the produce of 
either ? ews he mean that prosperity is inimical to religion? 
If he does, let him find the age, the society, in which as much 
adversity, of that adversity which is supposed friendly to it, 
does not exist as in the most unhappy conditions of the world. 
The adversity of luxury is even more keen, because the sensi- 
bility is greater as the contrast is stronger. ‘“ Luxury” is a 
cant phrase : the “ pursuits of wealth or ambition” are no better. 
In all conditions of society, all pursue their objects in their 
several ways, and proportioned to the existing possibilities. 
The influence is comparative, and is the same in all. No—it is 
not the same; for in the lower states, the pursuit is less re- 
strained, it is more vicious, less moral, and must therefore act 
with more evil energy. We forbear to quote illustrations, too 
obvious to quote, and we gladly pass from a subject, a cant, 
on which we have already wasted more words than it deserved. 

We pass also from the more pointed opinions of this author 
and of his party altogether, but we have yet to inquire into the 
nature and purpose of this system of novel-writing. 

The religious novel, if it may so be called, is almost an in- 
vention of our own day. With the exception of some passages 
in “ the moral Richardson,” as he is termed, there has not been 
much of this writing, and, as far as we recollect, not any one 
novel bottomed on this plan till within these twenty years. 
They now meet us at every turning, but the genus, as naturalists 
love to speak, includes many species and varieties. In its 
extreme, it is a sermon, or rather a sermon-book ; we are pre- 
sented with a domino, perhaps a harlequin jacket, but the rags 
fall off at the first touch, and we see in future but a dingy 
cassock and a band, the lank greasy locks of a methodistical 
buffo, perchance, or a priggish and well-brushed shovel-hat. 
At other times, the religion is a mere purpureus pannus, stuck 
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on here and there, a sentiment or a sentence to entrap us when 
we least expect it; or the whole is a joint salmagundy of love 
and preachment, religion and adultery, of praying and elope- 
ment, and seduction, and muslin, and repentance, and sinning, 
and balls, and heaven, and hell, and judgment, and routs, and 
eternity. 

Between the “ Velvet Cushion” and “ Inheritance,” we may 
trace all these intermediate varieties, and more ; mixtures of all 
proportions, sin and grace of all colours, sermons of all capacities 
and to all capacities, and, in all, a due allowance of love and 
adultery to make the religion go the more glibly down. The 
artist before us appertains more purely to the division in which 
the “ Velvet Cushion,” that dullest of all dull preachments, takes 
the lead : he is a theologian, a metaphysician, and a dialectician ; 
he appears honest, however, and we must do him the justice to 
say that he does not cant; and that, studying purity in his 
romance, he has entirely avoided the gross offence to which we 
have alluded. His main actors are virtuous, and there is no- 
thing in his situations which can excite a blush in the most 
delicate mind, nor an allusion to give pain or rouse an improper 
feeling. In his vice and folly he has equally steered clear of 
offence. So that in this point of view his book is one that the 
scrupulous may place in female hands. 

Yet we doubt if it will have a wide success in those hands, 
and because of these very defects. It is not sufficiently titil- 
lating; his dialogues will often be skipped, to return to his 
story ; and we much doubt if any human patience will carry a 
reader, much less a female one, through his third volume. We 
have already expressed our doubts of its good effects, and have, 
on the contrary, suggested what we know to be the fact, that 
this very work, like all other works of argument and doubts, 
will defeat his views, by suggesting scepticism to minds that 
had never doubted, or by unsettling those who were already 
content with the religion in which they had been educated. It 
seems to us indifferent whether those doubts are found in such 
a book as this, or in Bolingbroke himself. 

We would ask for what purpose it is, that, instead of printing 
religious tracts and sermons now tout bonnement, they are to be 
circulated under the cover and in the garb of romance. The 
people will not read good books—is that it? and they are to be 
entrapped into religion. The pill is to be gilded with a due 
quantity of adventure, of love and seduction, that it may go 
more smoothly down. We are invited to a theatre to see a 
comedy, and it proves to be a meeting-house and a sermon. 
We doubt the value of trickery and manceuvring in most of the 
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matters of life; and while we cannot give high praise to the 
manceuvrer who would trick us into religion, we do not set much 
store on that religion which is produced by trickery. 

These are the persons who would be the apostles of the age ; 
but we may ask them if this be the apostolic character. True 
religion blushes not to walk openly in the face of day; it doés 
not attempt to compass its ends by fraud and artifice, still less 
by association with vice. We have abused and ridiculed the 
legends of the Catholic church ; but what are all their legends 
to the legend of “‘ Rhoda ; or the Favourite of Nature.” 

“ It is expedient, therefore,” says one of these artists, “ that 
novels should supply the place of sermons.” In other words, 
we must quit the church, and resort to Mother Cole. We may 
put acase to the novelists of this school: the experiment is 
easy ; it is but to write a drama on the same principle, and 

roduce it at Covent Garden. Perhaps Mr. Colman would 
interfere; but if he did, he would not evince his good sense, 
since the sermon that is spoken is more valuable than that 
which is read, and we may as well be tricked into religion by 
one drama as by another. For our lives we can perceive no 
difference in the indecency. 

And, in the first place, and putting aside all other considera- 
tions, we doubt, or rather we deny the effect, the good effects. 
We know not what that religious state of mind is, what that 
religion is, which says, ‘‘ John, have you sanded the sugar /—then 
come to prayers.” For those persons, —_ it is indifferent 
that one page is a tale of obscenity and the next a prayer, that 
they turn from a warm description of love or adultery to the 
wailings of a sinner, and a lecture on efficient grace. Cromwell 
could cant and pray when he was ancle deep in innocent blood, 
and pursuing his ambitious ends by whatever means, it was 
sufficient that he was doing the work of the Lord. But it is 
not possible that real religion can exist, that right feelings of 
devotion can be excited in the midst of a warm pursuit of 
worldly interests and associations, that the mind, stimulated by 
a tale of vice, or warmed by a tale of love, can in a moment 
transfer its affections to ‘“‘ the things above,” and turn suddenly 
from amusement to prayer, or from the devil to God. The 
right-minded reader at least avoids these passages, and turns 
the leaves to pursue the story; or else, disgusted with the abo- 
minable association, shuts the book. 

For him whose religion is canting it is another matter. The 
canting reader and the canting writer are well associated ; and 
perhaps the engine is not a worse one than the love-feast. The 
warm or hysterical, half hysterical female, the young female 
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whose disappointed wishes keep her in constant excitement, the 
more aged virgin, who regrets the lost hours of youth, are con- 
soled by the very name of love; and it is too true a picture of 
enthusiasm, that the term divine love is often associated with 
human desires, and that the current phraseology, which a sense 
of propriety forbids us to quote, is but the vent of passions that 
have been painfully restrained, and that seize on any opportu- 
nity for indulgence, evenin words. To such the religious novel 
to which we allude has double charms: it cheats with a sem- 
blance of religion, and gratifies at the same time, with the 
picture of human passions, the propensities and desires, and 
the curiosity, which belong to this state of feeling. 

Weare not too severe, and we appeal to hundreds of novels 
of this style and taste for the evidences. We need not name 
many, and we do not wish it; but we have already named two, 
and we may add, “ Isabella” and “ Self-control ;” and we ma 
also refer to Richardson—the moral Richardson himself. We will 
not refer to more, partly because we could not here criticise 
individual works, and partly because the character of the whole 
is nearly the same. . 

In the whole of this particular division, there is a gross tale 
of vice, and every vicious situation and sentiment are displayed 
in the most lively and seducing colours, and with all the powers 
of the author’s eloquence. Adultery or seduction is the com- 
mon hinge of all these stories; every species of gross vice, 
vices which scarcely exist in present society, vices copied from 
Richardson, founded on the manners, real or supposed, of 
Charles the 2nd’s day, or on the laxity of those of Anne, are 
pictured with a fidelity and warmth that bespeaks a congeniality 
in the writer’s mind ; and then the whole is followed by a scene, 
by prayer, doubt, and repentance ; or the whole tale is inter- 
spersed or intermixed with the writer’s own cant, or with that 
of some character drawn for this purpose. 

And these novels are to hold the place of sermons; they are 
the works recommended to our daughters and wives, to teach 
them religion and virtue; they are countenanced by rank and 
education, they are countenanced by the clergy. They are 
countenanced by the clergy, for such works have been pro- 
duced by the clergy, and recommended by them. Two among 
the most depraved that we know, are the produce of the wives 
and sisters of clergymen, prepared and published under their 
sanction. We need not give the names of authors that we are 
not reviewing. 

It is in vain that the chamberlain watches over the stage, if 
the drama of the closet is thus tolerated ; but it is fit that such 
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societies as the Suppression of Vice should bluster at bakers 
and mackarel women, that there may be cobwebs to catch the 
little flies, and prove its activity and virtue. The press is con- 
trolled where it is harmless, often where it is useful ; but when- 
ever it chooses t6 cant, it is allowed all the licence it can wish. 

We do call it cant, because we are sure that no truly religious 
mind could endure to write what no one duly impressed with a 
sense of religion can endure to read. Were we to interleave the 
New Testament with Pigault le Brun, or Marivaux (the younger), 
we should scarcely produce associations more revolting than 
those which we are now condemning. Were we to do as much, 
we should assuredly deserve punishment; and yet the saints 
are doing this every day. The character of saintship is of some 
value. Tt is a fact that these books are the produce of those 
whom the world has distinguished by this nick-name; of those 
who consider themselves elect, and under the odour of grace, be 
the particular sect what it may. It is one of the methods 
which canting adopts, one of the garbs it puts on: and being 
a jargon that costs no effort of invention, and glides glibly over 
the tongue, it offers an obvious convenience to a barren writer, 
It possesses another still more valuable property, as it ensures 
the sale of a work among the sect and the saints, and is puffed 
in the British or Eclectic Review. Canting is not a trade 
without its value, and that value is well understood by the novel- 
writers in question. 

To speak with more gravity, with somewhat more than we 
approve of in a criticism of this nature, the profuse and osten- 
tatious display of religion, the introduction of religious questions 
even in the ordinary conversation and concerns of life, is so far 
from being a proof of religion and religious feeling, that it is 
directly the reverse. We need not revert to English history as 
evidence, to the history of the church in general, for it is 
familiar. It is the quality of religion to commune with its 
Maker and its own heart, and in the solitude of its closet ; or 
if it meet in soeiety, it is in the society appointed for its duties, 
and no other. The truly religious niall shuns parade and 
display ; above all, it avoids to mix its devotional feelings with 
the loose or vicious pursuits of the world; it avoids man 
words, it retires from the crowd and the market-place, that it 
may open itself to its Creator in privacy. It takes not the 
name of its Maker in vain, and can as little endure that this 
name should be lightly displayed through the romance or the 
tale of fiction, as that it should be bandied about among the 
profligate and profane. 

It is the character of cant to do the reverse ; and we know 
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not what effect, but the increase of canting, is to be produced 
by the style of writing in question, That purpose it may 
answer, as it thus forces into circulation what it might not 
so easily accomplish by its ostensibly religious tracts. And we 
have little doubt that this class of novel will soon become one 
of the organs of the different sects, if it be not that already, 
and that the Arminian Romance and the Calvinistic Romance 
will shortly have their distinct writers, and their distinct doc- 
trines, with, also, their distinct Reviews. It only remains for 
the Baptists and the Burghers and the Bryamites, and the rest 
of this endless tribe, to enter the lists also, that each mode of 

race and faith may have its own novel, and its own tale of 
ove and penitence. What a drab-coloured tale would the 
Quaker novel be ! ; 

How does it happen that three fourths, or much more of all 
these productions should be the produce of female pens? Not 
many female authors, indeed, have the reading of the gentle- 
man before us, slender as that may be; but they possess a far 
greater facility in stringing words and sentiments together. If 
also they have a large share in the general trade of romance wri- 
ting, ~~ are, on the whole, greater adepts in religious phrase- 
ology; having in general little else to do than attend to dress 
and devotion. Hanging loose on the world; sleeping, that others 
may work for them; vacant of occupation, and too ignorant 
and indolent to be of use, their earlier days are passed in routs, 
and dressing, and reading novels; and their latter ones in churches 
and prayers, and in writing them. The meeting-house becomes 
their opera, and the idleness once expended at the ball and the 
theatre, must, when the bloom of youth has passed, sweeping 
away in its flight loves and lovers, now find its occupation in 
pursuing preachers, and in attending love-feasts and nocturnal 
confessions, that one mode of excitement may replace the loss 
of another. It is not in France only that she who has ceased 
to be the adored of lovers, becomes the spouse of the church. 

But there are other reasons. The penitence and preaching 
of a novel, the compunction and the reform, imply previous 
vice; and the deeper the crimes the more scope for the cant 
and the preachment. Hence the depth of tragedy which 
necessarily accompanies the religious novel, and in this does 
the sex delight. But, wherefore should it delight in the minute 
anatomy and dissection of crime and immorality, in the wanton 
display of every foul cranny of the human heart, in the exag- 
geration of wickedness and vice? It is a problem for moralists 
to solve. Be it solved or not, it is a truth, that if there be a 
novel from a female pen, it is ever more profligate than from a 
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male one; and we can pronounce without hesitation on the sex 
of a novel, from the mere examinativn of its situations and 
characters. Let any critic try the experiment, and he will be 
convinced. 

If it does not find evil enough in life, it must seek it in the dark 
recesses of its own mind. Aud by what means has it invented 
knowledge which it cannot have acquired? By what means 
does that sex, which is all purity and truth, become the parent 
of impurity? Whence does it learn to delight in the display of 
vice, and, not content with man as he is, study to make him 
worse than he has ever been? Is it not afraid to betray to the 
world, that such is the colour and tendency of its own mind ? 
Whence is it so knowing, so well informed, if what it tells be 
really true; and if false, how and when does it find those sen- 
timents, and from what heart does it draw its pictures of the 
heart? Whence in particular does it draw its own sex ? 

It is a fact, and a painful one, that wherever the female 
character is held up for reprobation, it is by a female pen. In 
masculine novels, female vice is rare ; and when it occurs, it is 
gently pourtrayed. In the female novel, the sex is a dark 
repository of crime and vice that man would have rapt 
impossible ; he would at least have thought it impossible that 
one female could thus draw another ; and, if he asks where she 
procured her knowledge, where else can he expect an answer, 
than from herself, what other answer can he expect, than from 
her own heart?) By what other means can she have acquired 
knowledge, which she does not know ; whence else can she have 
derived that which she has invented ? 

But it is time to terminate our remarks on the religious novel 
in that most offensive form which we have hereexamined. We 
think that it is the duty of that clergy, which discountenanced 
and stopped Don Juan, to discountenance this kind of novel- 
writing. It can do no good, it is too often the vehicle of vice 
and vicious example, and, as a vehicle of religion, it is only a 
vehicle of cant. 
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Art. III. An Account of the Experiments to determine the Figure of 
the Earth ; by means of the Pendulum vibrating Seconds in different 
Latitudes : as well as on various other Subjects of Philosophical Ens 
quiry. By Captain Sabine, R. N. London. Murray. 1825. 


PHILOSOPHERS have long been agreed that the figure of 
the earth is a spheroid differing very little from a sphere. 
The exact dimensions of this spheroid, or, in other words, the 
excess of the equatorial over the polar diameter, is a matter 
upon which they have not been so unanimous. Every new 
experiment, every improvement in the methods of mathematical 
analysis, has led to a new determination of the ellipticity. 
Newton, with the imperfect data of which he was then in pos- 
session, and assuming the earth to be a homogeneous mass, 
found by a most subtle process the ellipticity to be 3, of the 
equatorial axis, or about 17 English miles. He was, of course, 
perfectly aware that the earth was not homogeneous, but that 
its density increased towards the centre. And here he com- 
mitted one of the very few errors which are to be found in his 
writings. He supposed that the effect of an increased density 
toward the centre would produce a greater flattening at the 
oles, and consequently that it would increase the ellipticity. 
he very reverse, however, is the effect of such an increase of 
density, as was first demonstrated by Clairault in his Theorie 
de la Figure de la Terre, tirée des Principes Hydrostatiques. 

The researches of Clairault on this subject were very curious. 
The most important point, however, for which we are indebted 
to him, is a very simple formula by which he connects the 
ellipticity with the centrifugal force at the equator; and which, 
as the latter can be deduced by means of the pendulum, enables 
us to find the former. This formula furnishes the basis of 
captain Sabine’s determination of the ellipticity of the earth. 

Tepented attempts were made during the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries to ascertain the excess of 
the equatorial over the polar axis, by means of measurements of 
portions of the meridian, or of parallels of latitude. The results 
obtained were so various as to induce a belief that the earth 
might a to a spheroid, yet that its surface was 
so irregular as to preclude the possibility of an exact determi- 
nation of this question. Professor Playfair from a comparison 
of a portion of 3° 7’ of the meridian measured in Peru, with 
another portion of 8° 20’ from Dunkirk to Perpignan, found the 
ellipticity to be thes}, nearly; and from another comparison of 
the same measurement in Peru with another of 2° 50’ from Dun- 
nose to Clifton in Yorkshire, —_ it to be ss}.,55; and infers 
Y 
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that the true ellipticity, in all probability, lies between these 
two. 

The marquis de la Place, from a most profound analysis, gives 
sodz7 “as the concurrent indication of the measurements of 
terrestrial degrees of pendulum experiments; and of the 
lunar inequalities dependant on the oblateness of the earth.” 

In all this it is assumed that the figure of the earth is a 
spheroid. Newton, though he gave no demonstration of this 
proposition, soon found that its form could not be a sphere, and 
with that singular sagacity which seems almost to have sprung 
from inspiration, he assigned it a spheroidal figure. Maclaurin, 
by asynthetical process of reasoning, which all succeeding geome- 
ters have concurred in regarding as one of the finest recorded 
specimens of mathematical investigation, first showed that a 
homogeneous fluid body in the form of a spheroid will fulfii all 
the conditions of equilibrium arising from the attraction of the 
particles and the centrifugal force of rotation. This question, 
then, naturally suggested itself—is the spheroidal the only form 
that fulfils these conditions, or are there others ? It was destined 
for Legendre to show directly that a spheriod is the only body 
which fulfils these conditions, and, consequently, that it is the 
ouly figure, which in the circumstances of our globe, could be 
in equilibrium. He demonstrated that with the velocity of rota- 
tion which our earth has round its polar axis, there are two 
spheroids which fulfil the conditions of equilibrium. One of these 
is, of course, the form which it actually has, in which the ellip- 
ticity is very small, and its figure something like that of a tur- 
nip ; in the other case the ellipticity is very large, the equatorial 
axis to the polar axis being about as 600: 1 (if our memory 
serve us rightly), and its form approximating to that of a mill- 
stone. The former of these is what mechanical philosophers 
call a stable equilibrium, the latter an unstable equilibrium ; and 
in the latter case it is obvious that the centrifugal force would 
be so great, that if a body of such a form were placed in our 
system, subject to its disturbing force, its particles would in- 
stantly fly off into space. The marquis de la Place resumed 
the same inquiry, generalized it, and gave a theory of the earth, 
distinguished by the depth and elegance which characterize all 
his investigations. 

Mr. Ivory, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1824, has 
discussed the same question in a very elaborate and ingenious 
paper. He has extended the investigation to spheroids of 
any ellipticity whatever; Legendre and the marquis de la 
Place, for the purpose. of avoiding some difficulties of calculus, 
having confined themselves to the case of spheroids, like the 
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earth, of small eccentricity. He has generalized Legendre’s 
oe peep respecting the two spheroids of equilibrium, which 
nad been obtained by a particular process, into a very beautiful 
proposition which may be thus enunciated: “ If a homogeneous 
mass of fluid at rest be acted on by the force of attraction, it 
will be in equilibrium ‘in the form ofa sphere: if this sphere 
begin to revolve round an axis passing through its centre, it 
will become an oblate spheroid, and as the velocity increases, 
that oblateness will increase till the equatorial axis is to the 
polar as 2:7197 : 1; beyond this proportion, the velocity must 
diminish to preserve the equilibrium, and the oblateness will go 
on increasing, the fluid approximating to a circular sheet as the 
velocity decreases to zero.” 

We see from this that there will be no velocity of rotation 
either when the oblateness is zero or infinite. 

In running over the history of this problem, we have some- 
what over-stepped our more immediate business, which is with 
captain Sabine’s observations and calculations. It would be 
quite impossible for us to convey any notion of the details of 
this volume, consisting as they do of tables of some thousands 
of observations with the pen ulum, and of the description of 
the various precautions taken to insure their accuracy, though it 
will not be very difficult to make our readers acquainted with 
the general scope and result of the whole. 

It has been already incidentally observed, that captain Sa- 
bine’s object, was to apply the theorem of Clairault on the 
earth’s ellipticity by means of pendulum observations. The 
thing to be obtained by him was the total diminution of the 
force of gravity from the pole to the equator. As the intensity 
of the force of gravity in any latitude is directly obtained from 
the time in which a given pendulum oscillates, and as the law 
of its diminution, assuming the earth to be a spheroid, is very 
simple, a single observation of the pendulum in a given latitude 
would enable us to compute the total diminution of the force 
from the pole to the equator ; this would, of course, furnish only 
an approximation to the true value: to obtain one more exact, 
we must have a considerable number of these observations, and 
spread over as great an extent of the meridian as possible. 

his was the plan adopted by captain Sabine. By observa- 
tions the most delicate and very numerous, he determines the 
length of the seconds pendulum at thirteen different stations, 
the most remote of which are Bahia in 13° of south, and Spitz- 
bergen in 80° of north latitude. He combines these by the 
wiied of the least squares, and deduces 39-01568 for the length 
of the equatorial pendulum, and 0°20213 for the total diminu- 
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tion of the force of gravity from the pole to the equator. From 
hence, by Clairault’s formula, he obtains the value of the ellipti- 
city to be 2,4, of the equatorial diameter. 

This 1s Rs own independent result, which intrinsically, with- 
out reference to any corroborating circumstance, possesses con- 
siderable claim to credit—a credit which is very materially 
strengthened by some important considerations which we shall 
just advert to. Combining his own observations, with the 
length of the pendulum as determined by captain Kater at the 
seven peineipal stations in the trigonometrical survey of Great 
Britain, he obtains ;3, for the ellipticity, and from a similar 
combination with the length of the pendulum as determined by 
Messrs. Arago, Biot, &c. at the eight stations between Unst 
and Formentera he finds x}; for the ellipticity, and finally 
combining the whole together, he finds it to be z,4;. The ver 
near agreement of the two former of these results with that of 
captain Sabine may undoubtedly be considered a strong con- 
firmation of that which he had himself deduced from observa- 
tions more exact, more numerous, and separated by greater 
intervals of the earth’s surface than were ever before brought to 
apply to this problem. 

here are two objections which immediately suggest them- 
selves to the accuracy of this value :—the first is, that all his 
stations are on small islands of the Atlantic ocean, or at places 
situated immediately on the Atlantic board: A series of obser- 
vations similarly conducted in the interior of the American or 
the Asiatic continents, might very possibly lead to results 
widely different from that which is now found. The other objection 
arises from the principle of the method. If Clairault’s theorem, 
which furnishes the basis of this method, were a necessary 
truth, the method would be perfect; but Clairault’s theorem is 
merely an approximate theoretic formula, assuming certain data 
(which may or may not be false), and therefore we conceive it 
to be a very unstable foundation to build upon. 

When captain Sabine, after having gone through the com- 
putations we have been describing, says, “ it is not easy to 
anticipate what accumulation, or what variety of experimental 
evidence will be required in a final determination of such mag- 
nitude as that of the exterior configuration of the earth,” it is 
not difficult to perceive that in his own mind there is a lurking 
feeling that he has himself already accomplished this object. 
For ourselves, we regard his result as a good a proximation— 
nothing more—we have no hesitation in thinking that it is 
us goodas any other. But it produces no irresistible conviction 
in our minds: we look, indeed, upon the whole question as one 
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of those which will never be accurately resolved, and have long 
been in the habit of classing it among those barriers which are 
to limit the progress of human inquiry. The determination of 
the earth’s ellipticity, and the quadrature of the circle, we 
deem to be no unfit associates; they have exercised the great- 
est minds in researches unprofitable and useless as far as 
the immediate object was concerned, although collaterally 
and indirectly the pursuit of them has led to some of the 
most brilliant discoveries which grace the annals of physical 
philosophy. 





Arr. IV. 1. A Letter to the Magistrates of Warwickshire on the In- 
crease of Crime in general, but more particularly in the County of 
Warwick ; with a few Observations on the Causes and Remedies o 
this increasing Evil. By John Eardley Wilmot, Esq. one of his 
majesty’s justices of the peace for the county of Warwick. London. 
1820. H. T. Hodgson.—pp. 39. 

2. A Letter to the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Surrey, on the Mis- 
conduct of licensing Magistrates, and the consequent Degradation of 
the Magistracy. By Thomas Edwards, LL. D. London. J. Butter- 
worth and Son. 1825.—pp. 135. 


PON the important subject of law, in its higher departments 

of codification and enactment, as well as in what concerns 

the practice of pleading in English courts of justice, or rather 
the administration of the criminal law, we have already bestowed 
some share of our attention. We propose in the present in- 
stance to invite our readers to a consideration of the mode in 
which the administration of justice is managed in the provinces 
of England. With the general features of the procedure every 
one is more or less familiar; with the rationale of the subject very 
few persons have taken the pains to acquaint themselves, 
although it involves the most essential interests of a civilized 
community. We receive, during childhood, so many ideas, with 
blind deference to ancestorial wisdom, that the power of distin- 
guishing what is good and bad in ancient usages is scarcely ever 
called into action ; and accordingly we find it but rarely and im- 
perfectly exerted by the mass ofmankind. The habit of venerating 
all that we find in operation on entering into life, because per- 
sons older than ourselves admire it, is so destructive of a healthy 
judgment, that much study and reflection are requisite in order 
to surmount its influence, when subjects connected with an- 
tiquity fall under our examination. It is not until we have 
divested our minds of a number of early associations that we 
are able to discern the true character of institutions transmitted 
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to us from a remote period ; nor can we justly appreciate their 
claim to approval, without — a knowledge of those prin- 
ciples of human nature upon which all enlightened legislation 
must proceed, and which it is the province of philosophy to 
establish and expound. 

The English system of jurisprudence has, as we all know, 
been lauded by many a tongue, and has long enjoyed a large 
measure of public esteem. This circumstance, however, has, 
within a few years, begun to be considered an unsafe criterion 


,of excellence, and there are not wanting persons who crave more 


satisfactory evidence in its favour than the mere cuckoo-note of 
imitative praise. Unreasonable as this may appear to the advo- 
cates of “ things as they are,” we must confess ourselves to be 
among the number of doubters, and shall therefore endeavour to 
weigh the merits of our system of provincial justice according to 
the standard furnished by the ablest writers of the present day. 
The goodness or badness of a system, we are instructed by them, 
is to be measured by inquiring whether it answers the end for 
which it is designed— Wisdom itself being but another term for 
“ the skilful adaptation of means to ends.” So, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the system in question be a good one, it is onl 
necessary to determine whether it effects the purpose for which 
it is contrived. Now the end to which all penal judicature is, 
or should be, directed, is this; the prevention of crimes, at the 
smallest possible expense of human suffering. The engine 
punishment being placed in the hands of the legislator for this 
object, every unnecessary exercise of it is reprehensible, as 
being a waste of human pain. Let it be borne in mind that in 
this engine, punishment, there are four qualities, the presence of 
which graduate its efficiency; namely, certainty, propinquity, 
intensity, and duration. It is most potent in deterring from 
crime when all of these properties are combined, and its efficacy 
is lessened in proportion as they are deficient. With these 
principles to guide us we approach the “ venerable fabric” of 
our judicial system, commencing with the earliest stage of its 
operations. 

When an offence has been committed, and suspicion alights 
upon one or more individuals, the first thing to be done is, to 
obtain a warrant for his or their apprehension ; and the next, to 
charge him or them with the offence before one of his majesty’s 
justices of the peace. Of course we might expect that as the 
power to grant a warrant is confined to one description of per- 
sons, the legislature will have taken care that one of this class 
shall always be at hand and accessible for the purpose. Far 
from it: the persons who compose this body, and in whom resides 
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the power of commitment to gaol, are sometimes to be found, 
and sometimes not. In one district there will be half a dozen, 
in another of the same extent, not one—they are neither obliged 
to stay at home, nor to provide a substitute to transact what 
business may be required of them in their absence. In fact, 
they are not compelled to do any thing at all, but they are the 
only persons authorized to do certain acts as above stated, and 
therefore find it answer to take some trouble for the sake of a 
monopoly of power over the country inhabitants.* Parsons are, 
in some counties where squires run scarce, admitted to the exer- 
cise of these functions: but the usual qualification fora magistrate 
is, his being tolerably rich, idle, and in the occupation or possession 
of a certain number of acres in the county, and being placed, 
by birth or marriage, on a footing of equality with the well-born 
and wealthy persons who constitute the aristocracy of the 
county. They are not vm in money, for what they may 
choose to do in the way of law, from which circumstance they 
desire it to be inferred that they make great sacrifices for the 
good of the public. 
It is not expected that the justices should have studied the 
—_ of legislation, or, indeed, that they should possess any 
nowledge of it: but acertain acquaintance with the enactments 
of the legislature, and a slight attention to the technical forms of 
law, are desirable, in order to avoid gross blunders, which might 
give a handle to lawyers, should they be inclined to expose them. 
Accordingly, the easiest way of qualifying is, not by fatiguing their 
own brains on the subject, (which would, in truth, be a hard tax 
upon them), but by engaging in their interests a practitioner of the 
law, whose business it is, to assist the magistrates with advice, 
expound the statutes, quote common law, find precedents on 
occasion, and in short keep their worships clear of any eminent 
infraction of either species of law in the exercise of their author- 
ity. This useful functionary is designated “ Clerk to the Petty 
Sessions ;” which petty sessions are periodical meetings of ma-~ 
gistrates for the purpose of transacting such business as requires 
the co-operation of two or more of that body. At these meetings 
the clerk attends and officiates, receiving the emoluments de- 
rived from fees, and such incidental clerical business as occurs 
during the session. 
When we view this contrivance for administering justice, des- 





* Of this power some idea may be formed from the fact of the magis- 
trates of Kent having expended upwards of 300,000/. upon a gaol, against 
the urgent remonstrances of a large proportion of the inhabitants, by levying 
a rate to that amount upon the county, 
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titute as it is of all the attributes which a good system should 
possess, can it be matter of wonder that oppression and injus- 
tice should be practised towards the lower classes of the com- 
munity? There can be no use in appealing from one justice to 
another, for (independently of the etiquette which they observe, 
of not touching a case wherein another magistrate has already 
appeared) ‘it is obviously the interest of every individual 
justice to stand by his neighbour and brother in power, thus 
fortifying the whole body by the adhesion of its parts. If the 
party who deems himself aggrieved be poor, there is no comfort 

ut in resignation. If he be wealthy, he may move for a criminal 
information against the justice or justices, paying heavily for 
the chance of a verdict. If the verdict be favourable, well. If 
it be unfavourable, he is compelled to pay double costs, and in 
some cases treble costs.* It may be asked, “ why he does not 
demand to be allowed to appeal to quarter sessions?” It is be- 
cause a man who appeals must find sureties in twenty pounds or 
more each, to answer for his appearance to prosecute his appeal 
there. A poor man cannot procure such sureties, and besides, 
the appeal must be supported by counsel or it may be easily put 
down, and counsel must be paid. The quarter sessions too is 
composed of persons belonging to the same body as the indi- 
vidual justice complained of, and he may moreover be sitting on 
the bench when the appeal is made against his own conduct ! 
even if his conduct be deemed improper by the rest, the court 
has no jurisdiction over him. It cannot punish, though it may 

uash his proceeding. Dr. Edwards insists with warmth upon 
the utter absence of responsibility on the part of the unpaid 
magistracy, and the impossibility of fixing censure upon them, 
for want of a tribunal possessing such a power—p. 82. 

Thus, to all but the wealthy classes, an appeal is virtuall 
shut out. Where any remarkable and flagrant impropriety 1s 
indulged in by a member of the magistracy, a stir is sometimes 
made by the rest, by way of proving their own virtue, and main- 
taining a belief that such things are an exception to the general 
practice. As for instance, some late examples of shameless 
abuse of authority on sundry cccasions, produced a general ex- 
pression of censure among the gentry ; and well they might, for 
they were perfect treason ina magistrate thus to force public 
attention to the state of a law which could warrant such oppres- 
sion as that of which he was guilty. 

The uncertainty of procuring the services of a magistrate, 





* See 24th Geo. 2nd. ec. 44. Sec. 1.2. 3.7.8. 7th Jac. c. 5. 43rd Geo. 
3rd c, 14]. do. sec, 2, Sth Geo, 4th, c, 83. seg, 18, 
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when an offence is to be examined into, occasions many crimes 
and misdemeanors to be passed over; thus introducing the ele- 
ment uncertainty into the punishment attached to the offence. 
The success of a justice-chase is often dubious, and if by good 
luck, the prosecutor, constable, witnesses, and prisoner, do run 
his worship “ to earth” in his own halls, he may still be bus 
at his dinner, or entertaining company, or too much: tired with 
his sport, to attend to-day, and tells them to come on the 
morrow, at such a time. Nothing is more likely than that it 
should be highly inconvenient to men whose time is their 
capital, and who cannot do their business by deputy, to assem- 
ble again at a distance from their homes; moreover, the con- 
stable must be paid for his services, and paid in cases of mis- 
demeanour by the party prosecuting. Much trouble and 
sacrifice in accomplishing the ends of justice, is thus super- 
added to the loss or injury already sustained by the complainant, 
for the law makes no effort to procure evidence till it is invoked 
by a voluntary prosecutor.* 

But pre the difficulty attending the pursuit of justice 
does produce bad effects by weakening the terrors of the 
penal sanction, that is, by dimmishing the expectation of punish- 
ment, the larger portion of the evils deducible from the English 
method of administering provincial law emanates from impreper 
commitments. Some of these have been known to be assisted 
by the circumstance of the accused having a propensity to ap- 
propriate certain fer@ nature, not necessary to specify, but 
dear to every country gentleman’s heart; but the standing pro- 
vision for improper commitments is, the interest which the 
clerk has in their multiplicity. We have already explained the 
beautiful relation of justice and clerk ; but the clerk is not to 
find law for nothing, and this is the mode in which the justice 
returns his obligations, The lawyer gets a profit upon every 
commitment which he can prevail on the justice to make out. 
The hardship to which a poor man is subjected by being shut 
up in a crowded gaol for several weeks, if not months, in the 
vilest society, too, before it can be ascertained whether he is 
guilty, or not guilty, is sufficiently obvious. Nay, it sometimes 
happens that a justice commits to gaol for offences not cogniz- 
able by either common law or any Penal Statute! A case of this 
kind fell under our observation last summer assizes — to save the 


* See, with reference to this subject, some forcible observations upon the 
expediency of providing a public prosecutor, in the 17th vol. of the Edinb. 
Review; art. * Code d’Instruction Criminelle.” See also Miller on the 
present State of the Civil Law of England, p, 244, 246, 
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credit of the committing magistrate, the prosecutor and witnes- 
ses were prevailed on to let their recognizances be estreated, and 
the prisoner was discharged, after lying in gaol two months. 
Does this practice coincide with the true aim of punishment, 
that of diminishing crime at small expense of suffering? Surel 
not. And the constitution of our gaols is so ill adapted for the 
reformatory objects, that a residence therein, so far from acting 
as a corrective, is a sure method of increasing the wicked pro- 
pensities of its inmates.* 

The circumstances which occur in the next stage of the pro- 
cedure are these :—The bill of indictment having been prepared, 
and witnesses in behalf of the prosecution brought forward, the 
Grand Jury examines the evidence against the prisoner. If 
they think that the evidence is not strong enough to convict 
him, the billis thrown out, and the prisoner discharged. The 
attorney pockets the pelf; the erm magistrate is safe 
from censure—expenses are allowed upon the drawing up of the 
indictment, and whether the bill is found or not ; no one suffers 
save the poor accused, who, returning home with the stigma of 
having been in gaol upon his character, and a temper soured by 
unjust treatment and despotic coercion, drained of his last 
penny by fees and other expenses, is just placed in that situation 
wherein the motives to good conduct are the least likely to 
affect his mind. All this is the consequence of a judicature 
which disregards the waste of human suffering, and which does 
not concern itself with the care of reforming offenders, as one 
of the means of diminishing crime. 

The Grand Jury institution has received abundant encomiums 
on the ground that, by its intervention, many an innocent man 
is spared the shame of a public trial. Buta public trial ought, 
if the law were wisely administered, to be an advantage to an 
innocent man. It would afford him the means of making a 
public defence, and if he were guiltless, this would most effec- 
tually publish his innocence. A verdict of acquittal, how- 
ever, under the English law, affords but equivocal proof of 
a prisoner’s innocence, because it may proceed from a totally 
distinct cause, viz. a verbal flaw in the instrument of accu- 
sation, or indictment.+ This being the case, it is argued, a 








* At the last Lent Assizes for a midland county, out of 137 prisoners, 
40 had been in gaol before. 

+ For example :—Some months ago we saw a report of a trial, wherein 

a thief was — coming out of a house in Highbury-terrace with a watch 

he had stolen therein upon him. He was found guilty by the jury upon 

t having discovered that 


the clearest evidence of the theft; but his counse 
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man is placed in rather a better condition, with respect to 
character, when discharged by the Grand-Jury, than he is by an 
acquittal in open court. To praise a bad tribunal, upon the 
plea that it saves some innocent men from a tribunal some 
degrees worse, evinces pretty clearly how destitute it is of all 
intrinsic merit. We say “some” innocent men, for, by the 
nature of the inquiry adopted by the Grand Jury practice, it is 
impossible that they should fairly estimate the prisoner’s guilt. 
They hear one side only ; no witnesses in behalf of the accused 
being called. Of course, therefore, it frequently happens that 
they send him to trial, where his defence is such as to change 
the aspect of the case and procure his acquittal. Thus even 
this slender ground of eulogy is untenable, and we appeal to 
those among our readers who may be conversant with the trans- 
actions of the Grand-Jury room, whether a most active deter- 
mination to find “ true bills ” does not usually prevail? We have 
actually heard of one county where these functionaries have been 
known to pique themselves upon the number of bills found 
within a given time. The cases in which bills are thrown out, 
it may safely be inferred, are cases which ought never to have 
come before the Grand Jury—cases in which individuals have 
been committed to a horrible gaol upon insufficient grounds, 
and therefore unjustly imprisoned. Were they sent to trial the 
“shame” would, we suspect, be transferred from the prisoners 
to the justice who put them in prison. Of this injury we hear 
nothing, but are told to admire the humane provision made for not 
adding the further injury of a bad mode of trial: This species 
of benevolence is, our readers must allow, quite unique! Again, 
we would ask, why should the Grand Jury be better judges of 
the probability of a prisoner being guilty, than the single ma- 
gistrate before whom the same evidence was first laid? He had 
more time to bestow on the case ; he was applied to when the 
facts were fresh, when all the evidence was recent ; having pro- 
bably an acquaintance with the local circumstances which often 
assist the magistrate in weighing testimony, having also heard 
the prisoner’s defence ; with all these aids in favour of the one, 
we ask why a plurality of magistrates is more likely to ascertain 
the probability of a man’s guilt than the one justice? It seems 
likely that the one would be much better able to estimate it 
than the many, if he were possessed of the qualities proper for 
a magistrate. But here we touch upon the mysteries of the 





he was charged in the indictment with having stolen a watch, the pose 
of the owner of the house, whereas the watch really belonged to his 
daughter, the prisoner got clear off. 
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system. Here we intrude with insolent curiosity upon the 
secret springs and motives which work the machinery of our 
blessed institutions. Yet it must be told, lest the simple-minded 
perceive not the true end of this boasted portion of them, the 
Grand-Jury practice, and thence believe that if it has done no 
good, it has at least done no harm. It has an end, yen it hath its 
utility (would that all the objects dear to philanthropy were as 
wisely provided for as those to which the institution of Grand 
Jury is subservient !). So far forth as the adaptation of means to 
ends characterizes a perfect system, this may challenge the most 
skilful of human contrivances. The only thing to be deplored 
is, that the end should be a bad one. We will take leave to 
explain what it is. 

The advantage of the Grand Jury consists then, first and 
foremost, in sheltering the magistrates in the individual exer- 
eise of their judicial authority—its value to them is incal- 
culable. If no Grand Jury existed to take the responsibility 
off the shoulders of individuals, the blame of improper com- 
mittals would attach itself upon the magistrate or magistrates 
by whom the impropriety was committed. But by the masterly 
contrivance of a Grand Jury every inconvenience of this kind is 
provided against. The body of justices, being all in one interest, 
take special care not to bring the office into disrepute, by ex- 
— the sins of a brother. The whole fraternity must stand 

y each other, and then the respective portions of power may 
be stretched to their utmost limit with but slight danger of in- 
curring blame. Such is the chief prerogative of the Grand Jury, 
to afford, in its collective character, the most complete pro- 
tection and immunity to the acts of all who belong to the frater- 
nity. There is another species of power which they possess, 
and which they exercise for the double advantage of obliging 
those at the head of affairs, and for the sake of quelling every 
indication of disapprobation of the measures of Government 
which may be attempted by the people—disapprobation of the 
acts of government being of course a heinous crime in the eyes 
of all who pe by said acts. The power we mean is that of pre- 
venting all redress, by criminal proceedings, against such as 
commit violence or injury in support of the government party. 
The Grand Jury have only to throw out the bil of indictment 
against such offenders, and they escape untouched. When 
indictments were laid against some of the yeomanry who com- 
mitted the well-known atrocious acts of violence at Manchester, 
not a bill would they find! “ no justice for discontented 
people!!” The only remedy in such cases is a civil action (if the 
party can pay for it), and even then there are tricks known to 
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the initiated by which the attempt at remedy is rendered either 
ruinous or abortive. Government finds the institution of Grand 
Jury so convenient, in cases like the foregoing, that it has a 
prodigious interest in its maintenance, and looks with detesta- 
tion upon any endeavours to impugn its perfection and utility. 
As a sample of the convenient operation of the Grand-Jury 
system, in as far as it relieves single justices from uneasiness 
concerhing rash committals, we will state a case which occurred 
in a midland county some few months since, the authenticity of 
which our readers may rely upon. A boy finding a sack close 
to the highway, carried it home: the boy’s father finding out 
to whom it + idee advised the son to take it back the next 
day, lest the being possessed of another person’s property might 
get him into some trouble. Before there was time to comply 
with this advice, the owner of the sack claimed and received his 
property back. Three months after this incident, the owner of 
the sack, who was a member of an association for the protection 
of property by prosecuting for offences, found himself called 
upon by its regulations, to prosecute. The boy was a 
taken before a parson-justice of that district, who made out his 
commitment, for felony, to the county gaol.* In that county 
gaol was he doomed to remain six or seven weeks, under cir- 
cumstances which could scarcely fail of rendering him vicious 
and idle. He was destined, by this functionary of the laws, to 
spend six weeks in prison. During the latter part of his con- 
finement he would have been locked up with eight felons every 
night, in a cell containing three beds. That’ this boy was spared 
such injuries arose from the interference of an individual, who 
rocured the lad to be bailed, to appear at the ensuing assizes. 
n due time, the Grand Jury being assembled, the case in 
question was brought forward, and, as might have been pre- 
dicted, the bill was rejected. Had no Grand Jury existed, and 
had the lad been brought to a public trial, the utter absence of 
evidence to warrant his commitment might have come before the 
public eye—might have occasioned unfavourable remarks uponthe 
conduct of the magistrate in committing him—might have vexed 
the gentlemen of the commission by bringing the magisterial 
office into disrepute. All these inconveniences, it will be ob-: 
served, were obviated by the intervention of the Grand Jury. 
Can it be matter of wonder that it should have so many ad- 
mirers among the country gentlemen ? 





* There is a reason why an offence should be construed “‘ felony,” as 
the expenses are allowed (i, e. paid by county) on the prosecution—not so 
with misdemeanours. 
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In the case here cited, the county was put to an expense of 
nine pounds two shillings.* The attorney, who managed the 
prosecution, pocketed thereof three pounds seven shillings and 
sixpence, besides what he was able to make upon the allowance 
for witnesses—a not unproductive source of profit, inasmuch as 
the witnesses usually consent to take a less sum per day than 
the county allows, the attorney undertaking to advance, and 
reimbursing himself out of the order for expenses by the Court. 
The charge for witnesses upon this vexatious prosecution was 
£5. 14s. 6d., making altogether £9. 2s. as above stated. When 
a prisoner is discharged, who has been held to bail, he pays 
ten shillings for his release from his recognizances. A prisoner 
having been in gaol up to his trial, and being acquitted, if it is 
for a misdemeanor, is obliged to pay ten and sixpence on being 
discharged. If found guz/ty and sentenced to pay a fine of one 
shilling to the king, or even less, he has no fee to pay! so that 
an innocent person has to pay. nine shillings and sixpence on 
account of his innocence. Having been acquitted, he must be 
presumed innocent; how cruelly unjust then to tax him to this 
extent, or to any extent indeed! Ten shillings would be the 

rice of six days hard toil to a man; of more to a boy, such as 
he of whose case we have spoken—levied, too, at a time when 
his work, and consequently his earnings, must have been 
suspended in order to attend at the assize; levied, too, for the 
benefit of the clerk of the assize, or clerk of the peace ? 

The connection which we have pointed out between the in- 
crease of crime and the emoluments of the agents of the law, is 
strikingly exemplified in the county of Warwick. The practice 
of permitting attornies to guide and direct magistrates has there 
been largely indulged in, and there has accordingly been an im- 
mense number of committals. The police office at Birmingham 
is presided over by unpaid, irresponsible magistrates, and they 
are assisted in their work by what are called Clerks to the Public 
Police Office. These persons are Birmingham attornies, three 
in number. They receive (according to Mr. Wilmot) on an 
average £5000 per ann. for their services in criminal prose- 
cutions ;+ partly for professional agency, partly in character of 
prosecutor, which character they are permitted to assume in 
cases which come before this police-office. The interest which 
these individuals have in procuring committals is obvious. Of 

















* Mr. Wilmot gives a copy of an attorney’s bill for prosecuting his own 
servant boy, which amounts to £20, he receiving, in character of witness 
alone, eight guineas! 

+ Some other statements confine the amount to £2,500, 
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the whole number of criminals for trial at the assizes, sent from 
Birmingham, the proportion is stated by Mr. Wilmot to be 
four-fifths—a large portion of whom are discharged at every 
assize. The Birmingham magistrates, when this extraordinary 
appearance of delinquency has been made matter of remark, 
have declared that, “large as the number of commitments was, 
they did not commit one-tenth of the prisoners who were brought 
before them!” Mr. Wilmot observes upon this, “ it indis- 
putably proves that such is the eagerness for detection, that 
nine persons out of ten are, if not unjustly, at least unneces- 
sarily, accused.” 

It is curious to observe the author of this exposure laying open 
these scandalous abuses of the magisterial system, yet afeetng 
to disclaim all idea of imputing to those who carry it on any 
thing like interested motives. It is really curious, we say, to 
see it first of all clearly proved that a man profits by a certain 
system, and then to find it averred that he is quite unconscious 
of being actuated by interested motives, that is, unconscious 
of the benefit which he derives from it! The worthy magis- 
trate’s conception of the innocept and ingenuous character of 
mind common to attornies thus situated, is truly edifying. He 
says, that he condemns “a system which suffers the clerks of 
the office to act as attornies in the prosecutions, or indeed to 
be themselves the prosecutors ; and thus to acquire every ad- 
vantage against the accused, and to be impelled by every motive 
(though unfelt and unknown to themselves) of obtaining an enor- 
mous annuity from the public purse.’ That a man should 
adopt means for securing to himself a handsome income, with- 
out being aware of the motives which impel him to do so, is a 
proposition which few will have the simplicity to receive with 
a grave countenance. But Mr. Wilmot carries this charitable 
belief through all the statements he makes concerning the abuses 
in the administration of provincial justice. It would be 
unbecoming, perhaps, in one who is himself an unpaid magis- 
trate, a functionary of the English law, to admit that any indi- 
vidual, acting under the same system, could be actuated by 
sordid views. It would be treason to the corps. When, therefore, 
he acknowledges “ that the facility with which the county in- 
discriminately allows the expenses of prosecutions has an indi- 
rect and natural tendency to swell the catalogue of crimes,” 
and also, that “ when those persons who are engaged in the 
detection of offenders receive their only emolument from the 
number of trials which shall ensue from the committals * when 
he acknowledges these facts, he trusts “ that no one will for a 
moment suppose that he means to impute any but the most 
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honourable motives to the conduct of those who are in the 
ractice of attending as clerks at the public office in Birming- 
ham.” “Oh! surely not” say the class whose opinions are formed 
by the influence of similar habits of thought with those of the 
worthy magistrate. What all other classes of persons would 
say on this subject, after reading Mr. Wilmot’s pamphlet, it is 
not difficult to predict. 
In the county of Warwick, two hundred prisoners for trial 
at one assize is a fact of frequent occurrence. The amount of 
crimes fully equals, and sometimes exceeds, that of the largest 
counties in England. This circumstance was publicly noticed 
by the judge who presided in the criminal court in the year 
1820, in his charge to the grand jury. It cannot be pretended 
that the county of Warwick is really more vicious and immoral, 
in proportion to its population, than other counties; nor can 
it be allowed as a satisfactory explanation, that Birmingham is 
comprised in its jurisdiction. There are towns in other 
counties, equally populous and composed of the same os 
tion of inhabitants, yet the calendars of these counties do 
not present a similar spectacle. The solution, it is pretty 
evident, is to be found in the peculiar facilities which the 
practice of the magistracy of Birmingham affords to the clerks 
of making a profit out of delinquency. The same faults 
prevail throughout the whole existing practice of criminal 
procedure in the counties, as administered by the unpaid 
magistrates. The particular case which we have adduced is 
only a sample of the same mischiefs, aggravated by peculiar 
circumstances, and serving to illustrate the infallible tendency 
of the English mode of criminal procedure to produce crime. 
We have now concluded our sketch of the criminal procedure 
in the provinces of this kingdom, down to the hour of trial.* 
Be it observed, that the admirers, the adorers, of our judicial 
institutions, swell the note of praise when they touch upon the 
subject of our judges. ‘ How impartial, how incorrupt, how 
learned the judges themselves! how exquisite the contrivance 
for avoiding the influence of local interests! how beneficent ! 
to carry justice home to every man’s door!” Justice being as- 
sumed to reside in Westminster, and no where else, it follows, 
that if she was not carried from thence she would never make 
her appearance at all! But to be serious. In order to make a 
fair estimate of the merit of the arrangement, let us see whether 
the end is answered. It does not signify talking about the per- 





* All comment on the subject of evidence is purposely avoided, for the 
sake of brevity and clearness. , 
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fection of the individuals employed in a service ; if the service 
is badly performed, it is no consolation to be told that the agents 
are faultless ; as well might we be content with a watch that went 
badly, because the watchmaker affirmed that the wheels and 
works were made of the best materials. The effects, and the 
effects alone, confer value on a machine. We repeat the ques- 
tion—is the purpose of a judicial establishment fulfilled by the 
English contrivance? Hear the fact. 

welve judges are nominated by the Crown for the purpose of 
adjudging all criminal cases, and all common-law civil causes, 
which may occur throughout the whole of England. For a 
population of eight or nine millions, provincial business, London 
business, motions for new trials, and new trials, all are to be dis- 
posed of by twelve judges, with the exception of some minor 
offences, which are heard and decided upon by the justices at 
quarter-sessions. These twelve functionaries perform journies 
in pairs into the provinces, to some counties twice a-year, to 
others only once, to a few thrice; for the professed object of 
adjudging all that needs adjudging throughout the counties of 
England. Much time is of course lost in the actual locomotion ; 
the judgment-seat in the capital is vacant during these ambu- 
latory periods, Much time is also lost by the parade of de- 
votion, and the forms of the courts ; the residue is parcelled out 
amongst the assize towns of every county in the circuit; the 
judges giving a guess at the probable duration of the business at 
each. ‘They are furnished with a list of the prisoners for trial, and 
the leading Sars of the important cases. Butin most instances 
the time allotted to an assize is far less than it ought to be, if jus- 
tice had her rights ; and the criminal cases are hurried through 
the forms of trial in a manner which is disgraceful to a highly 
civilized country. Should there be a press of criminal business 
in the middle of a circuit, the time allotted to the assize town 
next on the journey is entrenched upon ; till at the last town 
of all so little remains for the all-important process, that the 
trials there are really an absolute mockery of justice. For as 
their lordships must be in London by such a day, to open the 
sittings in such and such a court, the trials must be got through 
with some how or another, by a given time. There is a cir- 
cumstance which ought not to be omitted in stating the gross 
imperfections of this ambulatory system. Small, grievously 
small, as is the number of our judges, still they do not re- 
gularly perform these circuitous duties. The chief justices do 
not go the Lent circuit, and accordingly there are two sets of 
counties, whose demand for justice, civil and criminal, has to 
be met by one solitary judge ; — too, at the assize which 
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always has the largest calendar. The midland circuit has re- 
peatedly been performed by one judge. The business being, of 
course, more than he can possibly execute; the evil conse- 
quences are twofold. Though the criminal cases must be all 
disposed of, the nisi prius business can be postponed ; accord- 
rae the unfortunate litigants have to bear the double injury 
of delayed expectation and augmented expense. All the pre- 
liminaries having been made and a considerable sum of money 
laid out, they retire to await the arrival of the ensuing assize, 
under the title of remanets, when they take the same chance 
of adjustment as the new suits, there being no preference 
shown towards the deferred causes. ‘“ Suitors,” says a late 
author with great propriety, “ have a right to ask that their 
suits should be determined with all reasonable expedition, and 
in the exact order in which they are brought forward for adju- 
dication.”— Miller On the Present State of the Civil Law of 
England. p. 468. 

At the Lent assizes of this year (1825), no less than seven 
civil causes were left untried at one place ; at another two were 
left, one of which had been postponed from the former assize. 
At a certain assize town in Wales, we learn, that not long ago 
out of thirty-eight entered for trial, only seven or eight causes 
were decided. Mr. Miller tells us, in the work quoted above, 
that “ there is almost always a number of causes remaining un- 
disposed of at the end of each circuit. At the very last autumn 
assizes in 1824, several important causes are said to have been 
postponed after very heavy expense had been thrown away in 
feeing counsel and collecting witnesses, and this for no other 
reason than because the judges had not time to overtake them” 
[p. 463]. Weare credibly informed, that the expenses incurred 
by the individuals interested in the nine postponed causes at 
the two places (on the midland circuit) above alluded to, could 
scarcely be defrayed by the sum of one thousand pounds! 
Hence the numerous instances of persons submitting to in- 
juries, or compromise, rather than have recourse to so very 
expensive and dubious a mode of redress. So long as justice 
is uncertain, costly, and tedious, so long will a mass of wrongs 
remain unredressed, and even encouraged. Much more might 
be said concerning the train of evils which this wretched system 
of judicature entails upon those whose properties and characters 
ave at stake. Every delay in judicial procedure makes in 
favour of the party in mald fide. The circumstance of a wit- 
ness dying during the interval between one assize and another, 


may prove the ruin of the just man, and the triumph of the 
unjust. 
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In the criminal court, as we have already said, the business 
must be disposed of. But, with all the hurry and bustle pos- 
sible, it happens not unfrequently that the calendar proves too 
much for the judges; and, if there be only one judge, so much 
greater the difficulty of getting done in time. On these urgent 
occasions the judge authorizes some other member of the legal 
profession, who is engaged on the circuit, and in the commis- 
sion,* to assume the functions of judge in the criminal court ; 
who, if he have no more briefs to employ his time, steps over 
the benches, and by the aid of his barber who has added an 
additional row of powdered curls, metamorphoses himself into 
a judge. 

Now, one of the merits ascribed to our itinerant system has 
ever been, “ that it obviated the influence of local prejudice in 
the breast of the judge.” But here we see lawyers sitting on 
the judgment-seat, concerning whose local attachments no 
inquiry is made, no objection started. Yet lawyers are certain 
to be most strongly imbued with them. A barrister goes to 
the same places every time; he even selects his circuit from 
local considerations ; his success depends on being popular 
among the attornies of the district, and with the magistracy. 

If, for example, he were to refuse, in quality of judge, an 
order for expenses on a prosecution, the attorney would take a 
note of it oak give his next brief to anothercounsel. Nay, we know 
an instance wherein a barrister, who not only goes the circuit, 
but who resides in one of the counties included within it; who 
is, moreover, in the commission of the peace ; this barrister, we 
say, actually presides frequently in the criminal court of this 
county, a court in which there may be, and have been, prisoners 
for trial committed by him, in quality of magistrate! He has 
a son, too, a barrister on the same circuit, to whom he has been 
known to transfer his briefs, on behalf of prisoners about to be 
tried, on assuming the office of temporary judge. So much for 
the regard had to the prevention of the mischief arising from 
local prejudices, by the English law! Mr. Miller has a good 
passage on this particular impropriety [p. 460, et seq.] he says, 
*“ In addition to this, as they (meaning the judges) are all upon 
duty at the same time, if it should happen that any of them 
becomes indisposed, a contract is made with some of the ser- 
geants at law, king’s counsel, or barristers, to perform the 
duties of a judge for a certain length of time, to the obvious 





* The commission usually comprises the names of some subordinate 
members of the law, in case of any accident happening to obstruct the 
judge’s performance of his duty. 
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discredit of the whole system of English judicatare. It is poor 
economy, and worse policy. It never succeeds, to see a man 
one week on the bench, and another at the bar. It is an union 
of characters which the public neither approves nor comprehends, 
and in this instance their judgment is right, though they may 
not always be able to assign the reasons for it. This arrange- 
ment is made even more objectionable than there is any neces- 
sity for it to be. The best mén that can be procured ought to 
preside as judges, and therefore, if there is any deficiency among 
them, those barristers ought to be selected, who are most likely 
to succeed to that rank upon the first vacancy. The very re- 
verse, however, happens. Those who are employed to-supply 
the place of judges who are absent from accident or indisposi- 
tion, are rarely promoted to the dignity of permanent judges. 
From this it necessarily follows, either that those judges who 
are permanent, or those who are temporary, are not the ablest 
lawyers at the bar, and whichever of these alternatives coin- 
cides with the fact, the public must in some degree suffer.” 
All this furnishes an example of the delusive effect produced by 
the belief in that something, called “ the spirit of the constitu- 
tion,” which people imagine to preside (like a good genius in a 
fairy tale) over the operations of government. And although 
all sorts of abuses! and mal-administration should prevail in 
practice, we are consoled with the assurance that these things 
being “contrary to the spirit of our matchless constitution,” 
they cannot endure long. But the fact is, the most beneficent 
oll salutary code of laws that could be promulgated would be 
wholly useless, if its execution depended on agents equally 
irresponsible to the public with those on whom the protection 
of rights depends in this country. If“ matchless constitution” 
were all the security we enjoyed against despotic power, we 
should not now be indulging ourselves in the liberty of pointing 
out what is amiss in the conduct of public affairs--a privilege, 
on the exercise of which depends all hope of future improve- 
ment, and which, not to exert, betokens a mind incapable of 
taking any enlarged views of human happiness. 

It would appear to a stranger who should inquire concerning 
the manner in which justice is administered in England, that 
the English people, liberal as they are in supporting every branch 
of the executive power, were reluctant to pay for the services of 
judges alone. “What!” he would exclaim “ have they 20,000 par- 
sons and but 12 judges! how disproportionately small the num- 
ber of those functionaries whose office is beyond all comparison 
the most important and tndispensable that civilization has insti- 


tuted!” But the people, God help them! have never had the 
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option of paying for more judges, though it cannot be doubted 
that they would Tr supply the needful reward, were an ade- 
quate judicial establishment set on foot. Nay, it isnot too much 
to affirm, that the persons engaged in litigation would alone 
readily bear the expense of a judge’s services. It were far better, 
indeed, that a suitor should pay the judge at once, than that he 
should have to pay others br getting his cause tried, or rather 
for endeavouring to get his cause tried ; for a great deal is often 
spent in the latter mode alone. Suitors have to pay several 
persons for lying in wait to catch a portion of the judge’s time 
and attention, and for taking care to bring their cause into court 
during those transitory periods which are called Sittings in Term, 
and which occupy about twelve weeks out of the fifty-two of 
which the year is composed, for if a simple suitor fancies justice 
is to be had at any and every time of the year, he is wofully dis- 
appointed: justice, like venison, is only in season at stated times. 
he performance of certain acts, too, in term, and out of term, 
makes all the difference in respect of their validity. We knowa 
case in which a claim was made, by an individual, upon a large 
landed property, because it was aflirmed that a certain investitive 
process, called a “fine and recovery,” had been gone through 
out of term. The persons in possession of the property, well 
aware of the traps and pitfalls which abound in the field of 
English law, were glad to offer a large sum to procure the sup- 
pression of the claim—which was accepted : we could cite more 
instances, but we must pursue the subject of the judges. 

Why their number is to be eternally limited to twelve, whilst 
the demand for them fluctuates with the state of society, is a 
very natural question to ask. But the universal reply is ready 
“ Because our ancestors thought twelve enough.” St. Irenzus, 
the early Christian writer’s, reason for the number of gospels 
being confined to four, was not more absurd. He said “ there 
were four cardinal winds, and four climates, the church there- 
fore was to have four pillars, or gospels.” The truth is, that the 
smallness of the number of judges is advantageous only to the 
directors of a vicious form of government. It enables them to 
keep a tolerable look out for devoted adherents, amongst whom 
judges may be chosen, and, being chosen, government exercises 
a still further control over them by holding out expectations of 
promotion on the bench. If a large number of judges were 
distributed over the land, there would be a chance of some of 
them running restive, in cases where the interest of the rulers 
and the governed was at issuesuch as libel prosecutions, 
sedition, freedom of the press, irreverence towards great folks, 
and so forth. The difficulty of finding more than twelve men 
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both able and willing to administer the wonderful mysteries of 
common law, can hardly be adduced as an objection to the in- 
crease of their numbers. We see men of eminent abilities ready 
to expatriate themselves and to preside over courts of law in 
distant and unwholesome colonies, for a moderate salary. Nor 
do we ever hear of the slightest difficulty in replacing a judge 
at home, out of the phalanx of “ learned brothers,” who are 
practising as counsel in the various courts at Westminster. In 
fact, no such futile objection could be brought by any but the 
most determined advocate of “ things as they are.” hilst we 
find men of learning and talents exercising the duties of a curate 
in a large parish, upon a stipend of £80 and even £60 per 
annum, it were idle to suppose that the honourable office of 
judge, with a moderate salary, would lie vacant for want of 
candidates qualified to fill it. The expenses to which the 
several counties of England are put by the existing system, 
would, we have little doubt, prove adequate to the providing of 
such a remuneration for competent judges as should meet the 
wants of the whole community, both in civil and criminal cases ; 
and that, too, without delay, and with incalculably less expense 
to the parties seeking justice. We subjoin a statement of cer- 
tain items*of expenditure, as exhibited in the printed balance- 
sheet of a county treasurer’s report, for one year, which will 
serve to corroborate the foregoing opinion. The county to which 
it refers, is a small one too. 


Paid for Prosecutions at Assizes - - - £2,950 3 8 
Paid for Prosecutions at Sessions - - 2,291 0 0 
*Disbursements at Gaol and Bridewell - - 5,062 0 O 
—e and passing of Vagrants and 

ischarged Prisoners - - - - 271 11 O 
Conveying Pri-oners to Gaol and Bridewell - 747 0 O 
Insurance, Rates, Taxes, and Rents - - - 228 6 2 





+£ 11,550 0 10 


Now, in this table, no account is taken of the expenditure of 
individuals concerned in civil cases, the amount of which, it is 
not too much to assume, would swell the total to some £15,000 
or £18,000. Neither is any mention made of the salaries of the 
judges, which would probably bring the sum to a clear £20,000 





* Some set off against this article appears in the shape of proceeds of 
prison labour, but not to any large amount. 

+ Mr. Wilmot states the expenditure of the county of Warwick at 
£ 24,000 per ann. page 31, 
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per annum, reckoning a certain proportion of the salaries as the 
contribution of one county. Here then is asum of £20,000 
appropriated to the purposes of justice in one county. Sup- 
posing twenty judges to be placed in as many districts of this 
county at an average salary of £1,000 per annum, constantly 
on the judgment-seat, we have the end of judicial establish- 
ment much better fulfilled. But, in all probability, a less num- 
ber and at lower salaries would suffice. There would be a certain 
expenditure required in providing a house, or at least a sizeable 
room, where the business of hearing causes and complaints 
should be carried on: also for the payment of constables or 
for whatever physical power was needed to enforce the law upon 
delinquents : also for places of confinement where it was ordered 
as a punishment (they would scarcely be needed for any other 
purpose), and for conveying offenders thereto. But the ex- 
— of loco-motion, on account of prisoners, would be abso- 
utely nothing as compared with the amount above quoted. 
Only let it be imagined that such a sum as seven hundred and 
fifty pounds should be expended in one year by one county upon 
this department! Noman, under a good judicial establishment, 
—_ to be carried more than ten miles, at the furthest, in order 
to be tried ; and where the judge was always accessible no time 
or money would ever be expended to no purpose. If what we 
have attempted to prove be correct, viz. that crime is fostered 
by the existing system of provincial law, it would follow, that 
under a good system much less crime would be found to exist; 
that — less expense would be required to-maintain the laws 
in operation, and, consequently, that the good people of Great 
Britain might have all the blessings of a cheap, quick, and good 
judicature, without being called upon for any additional contri- 
bution. Far less private litigation, too, might be expected to 
result from a speedy, accessible, mode of settling contested 
matters, and the vexatious and mala fides suits which now swell 
the business of our courts would be completely unknown; be- 
cause they would be unprofitable. 

Mr. Bentham has recommended that there should be four 
courts,* beginning with 1. the Parish court ; 2. the District court; 
3. the Provincial court of Appeal; 4. the Metropolitan, and ulti- 
mate, court for all Appeals. But to carry a suit through every 
one of these tribunals, would, under his proposed regulations, oc- 





* See “* Draught of a new Plan for the Organization of the Judicial 
Establishment in France, by Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 1789;” where the 
most instructive details may be found, relating to every branch of the 
system of judicature, 
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cupy less time than one single cause in the court of King’s-bench 
does at present ; and the cost of carrying the former through, 
would fall infinitely short of that incurred by the latter. The 
Parish-court, District-court, and Provincial-court of Appeal, all 
to be administered by single judges, who would be nominated by 
the Crown, but removeable by the people, in case they gave dis- 
satisfaction, either through an incompetent knowledge of law, or 
any other imperfection ascribable to their manner of executing 
the office. The judges would be allowed periods of rest if they 
needed such, but must be answerable for the conduct of their 
respective deputies whom they would appoint to fill the judgment- 
seat during their absence. The liability to removal is beyond 
all comparison the most efficient check upon misconduct which 
can be devised. It is likewise useful in procuring the appoint- 
ment of men sufficiently qualified for the office, since the Crown 
would hardly find it worth while to nominate an individual who 
would be immediately displaced. And here it may be well to 
bestow a small space upon the subject of the securities adopted 
7 ee wisdom of our legislature, for the virtue of English 
udges. 

ere a person, unacquainted with the beauties of English 
jurisprudence, to be asked, what means he would deem likely to 
be taken, for this purpose, by a government desirous of admi- 
nistering pure justice, we fancy it would never occur to him to 
name the sublime invention of making them judges for life, in- 
dependently of their conduct, and wholly removed from respon- 
sibility to the public ; their nominal liability to impeachment be- 
fore the House of Lords, being, as in some other analogous cases, 
a delusion—mere empty talk. Yet this singular help to virtue 
has been extolled as a wonderful example of sagacity in our 
late “lamented and beloved Monarch’s” councils! All that 
can be said in favour of it is, that, where a judge chooses 
to prefer the popular side, and to decide against the Crown, 
he may do so without fear of losing his place. But the 
real truth is, that no man likely to take this course is ever 
chosen a judge. The government take pretty good care to 
select the most zealous partizans of “ things as they are,” for 
the situation (and they choose them at such an age, too, that 
a change of character and sentiments is to the last degree im- 
probable) ; and, when promotion is to be made from lower seats 
to the higher ones, we see that the men who have served the 
interests of government with zeal are advanced, whilst those 
who may have evinced something like a disposition to favour 
the people are left stationary. Every lawyer knows this to be 
the fact. To suppose that because a man cannot be made 
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worse off than he is, he will therefore have no desire to. be 
made better off, is contrary to all experience. Yet such is the 
reasoning we are desired to pursue with regard to their judge- 
ships. Judges, like bishops, are ever looking forward to pro- 
motion. The whole bar, like the whole of the clergy, stand in 
the attitude of expectation. There are individual barristers 
who depart from this policy and take the line of popular advo- 
cacy, whereby they reap an ample pecuniary reward; but they 
never arrive at the dignities of the profession. Nay, even the 
lower honours are withheld from such as have dared to lift up 
their voices on the side of the many. There are not wanting 
instances of the vindictive spirit with which the highest law 
authority may be animated towards fearless popular counsel ; and 
although it is to be hoped that we never shall again see so much 
rancorous prejudice and littleness, conjoined with so much 
power, in one human being, as we have seen, yet such things 
ought to be noticed in taking a view of this most important 
department of legislation. 

One word more as to securities for good services in judges. 
No fallacy more common than that which argues “ because a 
man has no interest in acting ill, therefore he must have an 
interest in acting well.” A judge who has to decide between 
A. and B. certainly may have no motive for awarding in favour 
of one more than in favour of the other. Neither has a man 
any motive to do so, apparently, who should toss up for his 
decision ; yet tossing up would not be acting wéll. “ If a man 
who is to try my cause is lazy, and will not go carefully into the 
evidence ; or if he wants to go to his dinner, and hurries to a 


judgment, it is one and the same to me whether he is actuated 


by motives favourable to my adversary, or by motives favouring 
his own love of ease and enjoyment. Even if the decision be 
in my favour, it is only by a chance, and by one which ma 
turn to my disadvantage on the next occasion. I should, there- 
fore, equally have reason to blame the judge’s conduct, as hurt- 
ful upon the whole.” 

This love of ease or love of self, in all possible shapes, must 
be provided against, in the person of every individual who is 
intrusted with services to perform. Punishment is equally in- 
dispensable with reward : where the indulgence of this universal 
tendency, love of self, is likely to prove prejudicial to any other 
human being, place a 7 against it. In the case of a 
public functionary, his love of ease, and the active discharge 
of his duties, are in opposition to each other—penalty none— 
services imperfectly performed. You pay him for what he 
does not execute. Hold out the painful sanction, and he earns 
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his wages. This is what every one does who keeps menial 
servants. The salary alone is never considered a sufficient 
inducement to act righteously; the main reliance is always 
placed upon the painful motives. Nay, we may even draw an 
useful lesson on this head from the priesthood, who evince their 
distrust of the efficacy of the pleasurable motives although con- 
sisting in expectations of the most blissful enjoyment. In 
working upon the human mind, they never fail to super-add the 
all- powerful incentive of fear, and that under the most terrible 
forms. It is only where the public are the party served, that 
the painful sanction is left out of the question. Here salary 
and emoluments are continually assumed to be the safeguards 
of virtue, unassisted by the liability to punishment for mis- 
conduct. Does a minister of state, or a judge, or a clerk, ora 
store-keeper, take opportunities of serving his own interests in 
an irregular manner—‘* Give him‘more salary! fill him up with 
wealth! that is the only way to secure his integrity!” This 
method may certainly be designated, with equal reason, wise 
and economical! We do not find, however, that the supporters 
of an expensive establishment at public expense, resort to this 
expedient to fortify the consciences of their own butlers and 
housekeepers ! 

But we can afford no more space to the exposure of the non- 
sense which flows so readily from the friends of misrule. They 
will go on uttering it, until the mass of the people are sufficiently 
instructed in what concerns good government to despise it, and 
then we may hear them without concern. We have abstained from 
commenting upon the wisdom of the laws themselves, in the fore- 
going pages, confining our exposition to the manner in which 
those laws, whatsoever they be, are carried into effect, or in 
other words, the law of procedure. We shall have many op- 
portunities of discussing our civil and penal code, but we must, 
like the great pensionary De Witt, do one thing at a time, if we 
desire todo much. We have said enough, we trust, to prove 
that, in the system we have been examining, no regard is mani- 
fested towards those maxims which we laid down in the begin- 
ning of this article, as essential to a well-constituted and 
vigorous judicature. More than this is hardly required to jus- 
tify the opinions of those who desire and recommend its recon- 
struction upon the principles of sound jurisprudence, 
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Art. V. The Commercial Power of Britain, exhibiting a complete 
View of the Public Works of this Country, under the several heads of 
Streets, Roads, Canais, Aqueducts, Bridges, Coasts, and Maritime 
Ports. By the Baron Dupin, &c. Translated from the French, 
2 vols. 8vo. with a quarto of plates. C. Knight. London, 1825. 


NHIS work, our readers may remember, was published in 
France some years ago, being the second part of the 
author’s entire plan, of which the first described the Naval and 
Military System of our Country. It does not at present appear 
that there is any intention of translating that portion; and, of 
the present Translation, it is sufficient to say, that it is respectably 
executed. 

All our readers may not know that M. Dupin is a mathema- 
tician in the first class, and still fewer can know that he is a 
person of singular modesty, added to a courageous and inde- 
pendent spirit; no small praise at present in France. The 
general extent of his acquirements will be perceptible to the 
readers of his work ; and perhaps many an English reader may 
be surprised to find a foreigner possessing more knowledge of 
his country than himself, so generally right, as well as full, and 
so very seldom in error; but persons have yet to learn in what 
the art of travelling consists. Possessing that art, M. Dupin 
has stored his mind with every branch of knowledge to which 
his inquiries were to be directed ; and, adding to those means 
of examination and analysis, a logical and analytical mind, he 
has been enabled, first to discover, and then to disentangle and 
arrange, the crowd of objects and relations of which he has here 
given us so luminous a view. We wish that there were more 
travellers of this stamp: we should not then be inundated with 
the abominable trash called travels, with which our press is 
daily teeming ; and, even for their own sakes, those who travel 
pees to know, that unless they have learned the art of seeing 
and inquiring, they might as well remain at home. 

It was M. Dupin’s object, not to instruct us, but from us, to 
instruct his country ; to describe our institutions and practices, 
and to point out to France what to follow rather than what to 
avoid. Yet he has also rendered us no small service, by teaching 
us to know ourselves. Whether to our own disgrace or not 
we need not ask; but it is true that, from no work in this 
country could the information here presented to us have been 
derived. He has not only brought together within a small 
compass, a great mass of important and scattered details, but 
he has given the appearance of a connected political system to 
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institutions which, we well know, have, like our political con- 
stitution, been more the result of successive trials, and almost 
of chance, than design. Thus he has enabled us, by his able 
arrangement, not only to know what we possess, but to see 
where there are yet blanks to fill and errors to correct. 

Such a work might have been thought the duty of the 
government most interested in it; but that government seems 
generally to be otherwise occupied. Leaving all to individual 
exertion, it perhaps often leaves too much; since there are 
matters in which individual exertion has an insufficient interest, 
while there are others which it is unable to accomplish, without 
unjustifiable sacrifices. We do not desire the perpetual, nor 
even the frequent interference of government, that is most cer- 
tain; but there is an useful medium between the intermeddling 
of some of the continental states, and that neglect, or rather 
discountenance, which our own throws on numerous matters 
where its aid would be of use, and which, without that aid, 
cannot be accomplished. 

If itis an error in M. Dupin-to have imagined a regular 
political system guiding our institutions, if he has paid our 
government the compliment of supposing that it has been from 
system, and not from indolence, perhaps, or neglect, or parsi- 
mony, that it has left every thing to individual exertion, it is a 
trivial and a pardonable error. It is a greater error, but we 
must pardon it too, to have overlooked the differences between 
the designs and the practical results. We must pardon it, 
because nothing but a longer residence and more perfect inti- 
macy, an intimacy scarcely attainable by any foreigner, could 
have enabled him to discover the neglect of duties, the private 
interests, the frauds, the jobbing, which beset as much our 
private institutions and proceedings as they have been supposed 
to do those of the government. Had he known practically how 
a board of commissioners of sewers, how a collection of road 
trustees, how a dock committee managed their affairs, he would 
have paused in his praises, and perhaps paused in his recom- 
mendations of the examples to his own country. Had he known 
what it was to belong to a vestry, or to pay parish rates, he 
would not have considered self-taxation as a security against 
fraud and oppression. Had he known how private bills were 
carried or refused in parliament, he might have doubted of its 
unvarying wisdom or attention, or both. Had he known the 
Trinity Board, he would have questioned its purity, at least, and 
doubted whether its utility might not be obtained on much 
better terms. Had he examined the Caledonian Canal through 
his own eyes instead of Mr. Telford’s, he would have retracted 
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or suspended his judgment respecting its utility ; and had he 
examined much more for himself, where he has examined through 
Rennie, and Jessop, and Stevenson, and others, he might not 
have found all the perfection, and honesty, and order which he 
has taken for granted. Had he known pane how juries 
assess lands taken for these services, he might even have 
doubted whether a jury was the most perfect of institutions. 
But we pardon him all this. He will know it betterat some future 
day ; and a second edition will perhaps teach, the public at 
least, what they, like himself, do not yet know, teach them to 
keep amore watchful eye over themselves, and their projects, and 
their officers, and thus teach the self-interested, also, lessons 
from which the public will derive no small benefits. 

We have already mentioned that the work before us is the 
second portion of M. Dupin’s entire plan. Like a philosopher, 
his design was, to dissect in detail the elements of the power of 
Britain, the materials of which it is formed, instead of being 
contented, as declamation has hitherto been, with vague gene- 
ralities. But he has left much to be done by any one who, 
with this model before him, shall have courage to examine our 
wider relations, both foreign and domestic ; our great system 
of colonization and commerce, and our legal and municipal 
system. His work is that of a mathematician, of a civil and 
military engineer ; yet, ably as it is executed, it includes but a 
part of the details of that power which would require the labours 
of a very different writer to describe in an analogous manner, 
and as it merits. We know not well on whom such a task 
might be devolved ; but it is a task frem which an able man 
might derive honour, and his country advantage; and we 
should be grieved to think that there is not in England that 
combination of courage and ability which would be required 
for its execution. But we must proceed to the work itself. 

The Introduction is worthy of notice, as almost sketching a 
portion of the road to be followed by him who should undertake 
what we have here suggested. One quotation we will make from 
it; since it isa lesson that cannot too strongly and too often be 
inculcated, and since we grieve to think that there is daily too 
much cause for the caution which it contains. 


‘ The successes obtained in the government of the arts are similar to 
the successes obtained in the government of men. We may succeed for 
a time by surprise, by violence ; we can succeed permanently, only by 
means directly opposite. It is not alone the courage, the intelligence, 
the activity, of the manufacturer and the merchant which maintains 
the superiority of the productions and the commerce of their country ; it 
is, far more, their wisdom, their economy, and, above ail, their probity. 
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If ever, in the British island, the useful citizen should lose those virtues, 
we may be sure that, for England as well as for any other country, not- 
withstanding the protection of the most formidable navy, notwithstanding 
the foresight and activity of diplomacy the most extended, and of 
political science the most profound, the vessels of degenerate commerce, 
repulsed from every shore, would speedily disappear from those seas 
which they now cover with the treasures of the universe, bartered for 
the treasures of the industry of the three kingdoms.’ 


The honour of a British merchant has been proverbial ; but 
can we calmly and justly look back to the history of a few 
years in our commerce, and say that-it is what it has been 
esteemed? The “ sabbathless” pursuit of wealth, to use 
Bacon’s expression, is the present disease of Britain: it is 
honour, virtue, distinction, or it is the substitute for them all, 
for all the virtues, even for acquirements and intellect. This 
is the dangerous ambition which Britain has to fear; though 
it is the ambition also from which she has derived, with wealth, 
power. 

In reviewing M. Dupin’s work, we shall refrain from 
further criticism, either of its merits or defects, and shall, as 
more instructive to our readers, attempt to give a condensed 
view of some of the principal regulations and institutions which 
belong to us, subjoining merely such occasional remarks as the 
subjects may seem to require. The original work had a very 
limited circulation, and the translation is not very likely to have 
a large one; while there is much in it so familiar to our country- 
men, that we may safely attempt to give an abstract of what is 
least known or most interesting, within a small space. 

The paving, as well as the lighting, of our towns is regulated 
by acts of parliament, and the funds are collected by commis- 
sioners in the form of a tax on the buildings, proportioned to 
their rated valuation. Regulations springing from these author- 
ize the same persons to prevent encroachment, either by 
erections, or by the placing of goods. in the ways, or by the 
unnecessary delay of carriages; and they are enforced by 
seizure of the articles, and by penalties. In Paris, from want 
of such regulations, many of the narrow streets are often 
rendered nearly impassable by the practice of placing bulk 
goods outside of the shops. The foot-paths are defended by 
posts, when necessary, and protected from the intrusion of 
carriages and horses by similar regulations and penalties. 
Trap-doors, projecting signs, pent-houses, and kennels, are 
under the same control ; as is the pavement, when damaged by 
accident, or broken up for the purpose of repairing pipes and 
sewers. The sewers themselves are under the management of 
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a distinct Set of commissioners. As a contrast also with Paris, 
dust, ashes, or filth cannot be deposited in our streets, under 
penalties proportioned to the repetition of the offence ; and the 
commissioners are empowered to contract with scavengers for 
periodically removing them from the houses, these being subject 
to similar penalties for breach of contract. The commissioners 
of paving superintend also the watering of the streets, which is 
performed by a requisition of three-fourths of the inhabitants, 
and paid by a rate on the whole. As a check over the commis- 
sioners, or the inspector, the householders have a right of sum- 
moning him before a magistrate to require reparations ; a penalty 
being levied on him if culpable, but on the accusers if the 
charge be groundless. 

Gas and water companies must keep plans of their pipes in 
their offices, open to the inspection of the commissioners and 
inspector of paving ; and the residence of their turncocks and 
other officers must be made known, as must that of the inspector 
of paving. When demanding removal or repair, they must 
give three days’ notice to the commissioners, and when the 
pavement is broken up, to the inspector also, under penalties ; 
and if the inspector discovers a damage in their works, he 
requires the companies to repair them in forty-eight hours. 
The commissioners can fix the time and period for any repair 
of this nature. 

In the case of opening new streets, or enlarging old ones, the 
commissioners can purchase the ground, and, in case of diffi- 
culty, this is done by a jury. If they judge fit, they may oblige 
each inhabitant to make the street bounded by his own house, 
as far as the middle; but the general practice is, to borrow 
money for that purpose, and to replace the interest and principal 
gradually, out of the taxes levied for that end. In all cases 
there is an appeal from the magistrate to the quarter-sessions. 
Such is an abstract of this system. The abuses which M. 
Dupin has not seen are, insufficient inspection, commissioners 
negligent of a duty for which they are not paid, collusion 
between inspectors and contractors, and thence frauds in the 
work, bribery, jobbing, and the unnecessary multiplication of 
legal expenses. . 

M. Dupin properly remarks, that the Turnpike acts would 
make a moderate volume. Incoherence, prolixity, confusion, 
and repetition, are not peculiar to Turnpike acts. It must be 
hoped that the two last acts of consolidation and amendment 
will really perform what they promise ; but no act of parliament 
will ever be what it ought to be, until the construction of them 
is placed in other hands, and under other management, and 
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until it shall be studied to explain what is meant, in the least, 
instead of the greatest possible number of words. Let all the 
payment, at least, of legal phraseology be in the inverse, instead 
of the direct ratio of the wordage, and that will be a solid step 
towards a remedy. 

The surveyor of parish roads is chosen from ten men named 
by a vestry meeting; or, if necessary, more than one are 
appointed, the selection being in the justices at the quarter- 
sessions. The works and the money are under the manage- 
ment of the surveyor, and the control is in the local magis- 
tracy. A surveyor niay perform the office gratuitously, but it 
is in the power of the parish to name and pay a salaried and 
professional one. M. Dupin is inclined to praise the system 
of gratuitous services in this case. We doubt its value in any 
case, and are very sure of its evils. Unpaid commissioners, 
unpaid lawyers, unpaid justices, all seem to belong to an equally 
pernicious system. The business is neglected by all; and it is 
doubly neglected when the commissioners are numerous, or it falls 
into the hands of some one who makes an interest for himself, in 
power, or patronage, or something else; or, finally, every thing 
is transacted by an attorney, not always the most honourable 
member of his fraudulent profession. As to hired surveyors, 
their collusions with the contractors are notorious ; and while 
the wretched but cunning people who form vestries contrive to 
waste and spoil the funds, from the spoil of which they all, in 
turn, contrive to derive a profit, there is either no efficient con- 
trol, or there is no control at all, as the accounts are passed 
under the direction of the attorney, himself dependent on the 
vestry and the parish for his favour and his profits. It is un- 
questionable that double the money is often raised for these 
roads, that would be required under a prudent direction, free 
from all local interests. 

That the power of self-taxation is a privilege and a blessing, 
is easily said, but the practice does not coincide with the theory. 
It cannot do so, when, by a fraudulent system of self-taxation, 
the taxers have the power of indemnifying themselves on the 
one hand, for what they pay with the other. The whole of the 
parish taxes that are levied, be the purposes what they may, 
are notoriously subject to the same criticism—and to the same 
abuses. Be it a church rate, the repairs and embellishments 
are fixed, and their extent voted, by those who are to profit by 
the unnecessary work; and it is equally for the attorney’s 
interest that the expenditure, in all cases, should be as great as 
possible. When, as in some populous parishes, the place of 
the attorney is worth two or three thousand pounds a-year, it 
is easy to conjecture the rest. 
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Of dinners, law, and other modes of waste and fraud, we 
shall not now take notice, but we must question the value’ of 
the whole system of self-taxation, the whole parish systera. 
The better classes will scarcely be prevailed on to attend, for 
obvious reasons, and if they should, they are outvoted by 
tradesmen, contractors, or artificers, and he who cannot procure 
a job for himself, procures it for his friend, or even his rival, on 
a distinct understanding of future and simiiar repayment. He 
who holds out is bribed with a promise of the next job. The 
attorney is not a check, but an advocate of the fraud which 
repays him: the justices are too indolent or too ignorant ; and, 
to use very vulgar phraseology, that contract which is every 
one’s business is no one’s. It is the fashion to accuse govern- 
ment, especially, of jobbing and favoritism ; but there are ten 
times as much of both in every parish, in proportion to its powers ; 
while, to our apprehension, a divided system of government 
and taxation, like this, is moré pernicious and expensive than 
even that of a much worse government than our own is imagined 
to be could ever prove. Whether the obvious remedy would be 
a prudent one, whether it would be safe and right to give more 
influence to the government, is a question which we cannot 
here discuss. It is proper that M. Dupin should see (should 
these pages ever meet his eye) what are the counterbalances to 
his-systems of English perfection, and therefore only have we 
ventured on these remarks. To return. 

When a road is to be altered, the ground is purchased, either 
by direct agreement or through the intervention of a jury. 
That a jury should always decide justly, is as proper as it is 
possible ; and yet it is notorious that, in numerous cases, @ 


jury of this nature is as much a packed jury, in effect, as an 


Exchequer one. That, however, it should be influenced for the 
individual and against the public, is the most pardonable kind 
of injustice. If the estimate of the jury exceed the surveyor’s, 
the expense of valuation is paid by the parish ; if the con- 
trary, by the land-owner. “Happy is the country,” says M. 
Dupin, “ whose laws are so wisely ordered that they tend to 
prevent legal contests among the people.” He is contemplating 
some region in the moon, we presume. 

The alienation of old roads is regulated by the justices, and 
the proceeds go to the purchase of the new ; and no innova- 
tions can be made, without previous notice to those interested. 
Statute labour, as it is called, on the parish roads, is limited 
to six days work, and on the turnpikes to three. But it is 
now found generally expedient to demand or take money in lieu 
of labour, according to a rate . be fixed by the justices in 
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different places: the surveyor and the parishioners having an 
equal right to demand the exchange. In practice, the statute 
labour was frequently a farce ; half of the time being spent in 
going and returning, and in conversation and idleness. The 
minor regulations we omit as too minute. 

The law punishes encroachments and injuries ; and any one - 
may indict the offender, while the parish prosecutes. —_ 
individuals may accuse the surveyors or other officers of the 
roads, the accusation is discouraged by a fine, if found ground- 
less or malicious. Trees are not to be planted within fifteen feet 
of a road, and must be cut down if there, on ten days notice. 
At any distance they must be lopped, to prevent injury from 
shade, if it be required. Ditches, drains, and bridges and 
tunnels diverging from a road, must be kept in repair by the 
land-owner attached, aud they are under the control of the 
surveyor, who is also empowered to make new ones, ora 
ing the land-owners. The surveyor reports periodically to the 
justices, and they order the repairs. He is entitled to take 
gravel and materials from any river or common land, or from 
any lands or quarries, by the decision of a justice ; but if he 
makes an excavation, he must surround it by a fence and other- 
wise guard against danger. - 

How far all these directions are enforced and obeyed, may be 
judged by the finger-posts alone. There is scarcely a parish in 
the country, and not one in the remoter parts, where a stranger 
can possibly find his way, for want of this obvious remedy. 
South Wales is an inextricable labyrinth; it is a chance if 
there is a finger-post in the whole principality. Cornwall and 
Devonshire are as bad. If by chance they are once erected, 
they are never repaired or i: ae The justices know their 
own roads, and care nothing for the traveller. 

The system of turnpikes commenced with Charles the Second. 
No toll-gate can be placed on a road but by consent of Parlia- 
ment, and the tolls are placed under the control of trustees, 
nominally, but virtually under that of the attorney. Where a 
hundred persons or more constitute a trust, it is plain that 
nothing can be done. If it be done, it is at least done by two 
or three, and the rest are superfluous, or worse. The business 
also is frequently done by those who have private interests to 
serve; an old servant to be pensioned off as a surveyor, and 
soon. They examine the accounts annually, or rather listen 
to the statement, and sit at any other imaginary times that are 
conceived necessary. They have the power of altering the 
roads, of borrowing money, and of mortgaging the tolls for the 
repayment of principal and payment of interest. For want of 
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sufficient tolls, a great number of roads are so deeply in debt 
as to be unable to carry on the repairs and pay the interest. 
Some of these and other counterpoises, not all, have escaped 
M. Dupin. The rate, and number, and places, of tolls, are 
limited by the specific act, and these are not always well inves- 
tigated when it is solicited and passed. That is an advantage 
to the attorney, as a new act becomes requisite. M. Dupin 
should reside among us some time to understand the practice 
of our turnpikes. He might then see that gates are sometimes 
placed so as to tax one portion and exempt another, so as to 
make strangers and travellers pay, while those who chiefly 
ge by the roads, and who destroy them most are exempted. 

e might see a turnpike in North Wales where two shillings 
are paid by a single horse drawing, while that horse does not 
even see the road for which the toll is levied. He might see 
that the Welsh, with their characteristic cunning, have con- 
trived to exempt their own heavy carts, and to levy their tolls 
on the light barouches of unlucky visitors: he might see, in 
Scotland, three toll-gates, and all to be paid, in the space of a 
hundred yards ; he might, e contra, ride thirty miles without 
paying one toll, and he might see that the inhabitants of Green- 
wich pay the tolls for the half of Kent. He might see all this 
and much more. 

We doubt the whole system. In spite of our natural or 
acquired fears of government and jobs, we still think that the 
whole system of roads ought to be one; and we would be 
content, for ourselves, that they should be placed under his own 
corps des ponts et chaussées. ‘The freedom of universal commu- 
nication is the object ; and’ it is to little purpose that one por- 
tion of a road be good, if the other is impassable. It is a 
national, not a private concern. There is no reason why one 
road should possess superfluous wealth, while another is starved. 
The superfluities of the one would equalize with the wants of the 
other. There is no reason why enormous balances should remain 
in the hands of treasurers and attornies, for the purpose of job- 
bing with them in the funds. It is not a cheap administration, 
it 1s not an effectual one. It cultivates attornies: that is 
almost enough. It is a cause of eternal acts of Parliament: 
that is something; and hence of superfluous expense, that is 
something more ; and of squabbling, and ill blood, and of much 
besides. If France is to have turnpikes, as M. Dupin desires, 
let it profit by our remarks. Raise the toll on the traveller, 
that is proper; but let it be raised by a regular and regulated 
system, under the direction and control of able engineers, not 
hy a set of ignorant country justices, or a jobbing attorney, or 
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a convention of fat farmers. We are full of empires within 
empires : they may have some good effects, but they do not 
make good roads. 

The tolls are let or rented. That is not a better system than 
any other farming of revenue. M. Dupin has forgotten his 
own farmers-general. There is a profit, the high profit of 
English trade when conducted by a heavy capitalist—and by 
a monopolist ; and that might be diminished or saved. The 
tolls of London are in the hands of a body of Jews, and no one 
can compete with them. How should they, when the annual 
rental exceeds fifty thousand pounds? This cannot be an 
economical system. Government does its work cheaper than it 
can be performed by any individual or private body, for obvious 
and well-known reasons. Were it to take the roads into its 
own hands, we should be better served and cheaper : but let it be 
understood that this is not, like the Post-office, to be made an 
engine of taxation. Barring that, perhaps even with that, it 
manages the post better than a thousand separated individual 
trusts would do; and thus would it manage the roads. We 
have our fears of government it is well known ; but anger must 
not be allowed to blind any wise man to his own loss. 

We do not think it necessary to notice the Holyhead road, 
though it might be adduced as an example of a road well laid 
out, or rather repaired, by a government, as the Highland mili- 
tary roads might be pointed out as examples to avoid. On 
these last, under several vacillations, the expense of repairs has 
been borne by the government solely, or by the government 
and the counties united, as various new ones were also con- 
structed on this latter principle. The accommodation of the 
frish members was, in the former case, the justification for the 
aid of government, as, in the latter, it was the poverty of the 
country, or rather the rarity of travellers rendering tolls useless, 
and the great extent of road compared to the low value of the 
land traversed. The propriety of such assistance on the part 
of government has often been questioned; and there was a 
period of economy in which the usual grant was withdrawn. 
Now, though we should admit, with M. Dupin, the general 


propriety of leaving all these matters to individual and asso-. 


ciated exertion, we cannot understand the policy in question, 
where an exception is called for. There are cases, and the 
present is one, where, from the very nature of things, that 
system ceases to be applicable; and here assuredly, if any 
where, the duty devolves on government. If individuals have 
the most obvious and immediate interest in freedom of com- 
munication, the state has one not less important, if somewhat 
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more remote. Its revenues must increase with the increased 
value of lands thus produced ; to take no notice of the general 
protection which it is bound to exert: and if it be said that it 
has no right to spend the taxes levied in London upon Scotch 
mountains, neither has it a right to construct harbours or build 
Bangor bridge from the public revenues. These, and a hun- 
dred other cases, are examples of the duty which the state. 
owes to the citizens at large, as much as in the salary of an 
ambassador or of a judge. 

The same calculating economy, equally injudicious and un- 
just, denies a post to those places which cannot cover its ex- 
penses. To be consistent, it ought not to make those which 
can defray its expenses pay more for their letters than the cost 
and a fair profit. At present, it levies a heavy tax by this 
engine, and does not equalize its benefit. There is no propor- 
tion preserved in making a letter coming only sixteen miles 
pay 5d., while 12d. only is paid for three hundred, and 1d. 
per-mile for every hundred beyond. This is bad policy, also, 
as a mere question of economy; since it is by unrestricted 
freedom and facility of communication, among other things, that 
commerce must flourish, and that the commerce of Britain does 
flourish. The state acknowledges the principle, and acts on it ; 
yet, at a particular point, it seems to disclaim that very policy. 
It is equally impolitic and unjust, for example, to refuse letters 
to Shetland ; and if it be said that the inhabitants cannot defray 
the expenses by any price that could be fixed, neither do the 
West Indies, then, pay for the expenses of their packets. The 
post-office is a government engine of intercourse, paid by the 
public; and its first duty is to serve that public: that being 
done, then, and then only, may it become an engine of taxation. 

M. Dupin notices the labours of parliament on the subject of 
wheel-carriages ; and we admit that we have procured, from the 
evidences before the committees, many valuable practical facts. 
His tendency is to praise every thing; yet he here admits that 
the “ committees of inquiry do not always present the most 
perfect measures for the acceptance of the legislature.” In fact, 
he must have known very well that the examination of this par- 
ticular question was most discreditable, that an immense time 
was spent in accumulating contradictory facts and opinions, 
founded on ignorance, interest, and prejudice, and that the 
result was almost nothing. We cannot admit that, in this case, 
more than in many others, “ parliament adopted the surest and 
most speedy course for finally arriving at the measures most 
consistent with the public interest.” 

It is not by the indiscriminate and undiscriminating examina- 
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tion of evidence, that truth is to be elicited, in matters of science 
or demonstration. The examiner must know his business, or 
scientific demonstration may become a question of votes. And 
the British parliament must ever be unfit to conduct such 
investigations, while its members are without the requisite 
knowledge and education. According to the fashions of our 
country, as we noticed in our last number, the utmost that a 
member, peer, or commoner, ever learns, is Greek and Latin : 
there is not one atom of science in either house, with one ex- 
ception; and hence it is impossible that such questions, and 
many more, can ever be understood. He is not fit to examine 
or balance evidence, in any case, who does not know, at least, 
as much as the witness, of the science or the general subject. 
In this particular case, no real conclusion was ever drawn 
respecting one of the simplest problems in mechanics; and 
hence, stage-coaches carrying the most overpowering weights, 
are still allowed to drive on wheels which act on the roads like 
ploughshares, because the committee could never understand 
that to double the surface of pressure reduced the weight acting 
on it to one half. The vapid conclusion of the committee of 
weights and measures is still more fresh in our memories. 

We shall here extract a passage not well capable of abridg- 
ment, and terminate this part of the subject: 
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Public Carriage Roads in England. | ————~— 
1812. 1813. 1814. 





Paved Streets and Turnpike 
Roads . ‘ ‘ ; , 19,114 19,1324 19,178 











Other Roads . " ‘ ‘ 95,105 95,1424 95,184 
rm Total length - | 114,219 114,275.0| 114,362 
Contributions in labour (pds. st.)| 515,508 | 539,522 551,241 
Contributions inmoney. . . 271,512 | 276,947 287,059 
Taxes levied for the roads . | 570,754 | 613,604 621,512 
weak -. °« -| 1,357,774 | 1,430,073 1,459,812 
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21,499 26,252 25,700 





‘ Thus it appears that the average annual expenses of all the roads 
in England, were from 1811 to 1814 as follows :— 

Contributions in labour - > - £. 535,423 

Ditto in money - - - - - 278,506 

Sums raised by rate - - “ - 601,954 


£. 1,415,883 
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This gives 12/. 7s. Gd.* for the average expense of maintaining each 
mile of open road. 

* According to a report made to the House of Commons on the 10th 
of June, 1821, the total amount of the sums levied in a single year on 
turnpike roads, amounts to 970,618/. This gives the average value of 
471. 18s. for the support of each mile of paved street and turnpike road. 
By adding the contributions in labour, the expense will amount to about 
510. per mile. 

‘ This revenue, immense as it is, is not sufficient for the construction 
of new roads, and the support of those that are already established. The 
different trusts have contracted debts, for which the rentals of each 
eounty are responsible. ‘The total amount of these debts, at the period 
of the inquiry of which the report to which we have above alluded gives 
the result, was 3,874,254/., that is to say, that these debts then equalled 
four years’ revenue. It is affirmed, that if the same calculation were 
made for Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the general amount of the debt 
of “y turnpike roads would amount to seven millions sterling.’—vol. i. 
p- 86. 


We proceed to the water carriage and supply. The first pro- 
visions date with Magna Charta, and were followed by several 
acts of parliament, from Edward III. downwards, relating chiefly 
to river navigation. In the time of James Ist, the New River 
corporation was established for the supply of London, under 
regulations which we need not quote ; and since that, as is well 
known, numerous companies have been formed, on similar prin- 
ciples, and for the same ea 

With respect to canals, M. Dupin argues at some length for 
the policy of suffering them to be made by private association ; 
drawing at the same time one of his main arguments from the 
neglect, or the successive adoption and abandonment of these 
works before completion, in France. He distrusts his own 
government, and perhaps properly; but Holland has shown 
that great works of this nature can be executed by a govern- 
ment, as our own has lately proved in the case of the Caledo- 
nian canal. Unquestionably, however, we are far from wishing 
that government should become a trader or manufacturer, whe- 
ther of snuff or canals. It has commonly enough to do: it inclines 
to become a monopolist when it does trade; and it finds its 
monopolies rather too convenient engines of taxation. We may 
be satisfied with our Post-office ; and this is the real objection to 
placing the system of the roads into its hands. Canal making, 
and trading in canals, form, moreover, a great branch of internal 





* «Tn this calculation I have deducted from the total amount of the ex- 
pense of road labour, the three days’ labour which is allowed for turnpike 
roads ; while six are allowed for open parish roads.’ 
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commerce ; and while they can be made by individual exertion, 
it is unquestionably proper that they should be left to it. A 

overnment is much more likely to prosper by permitting its sub- 
jects to trade, than by trading itself; and every undertaking or 
system of this nature is a step nearer to a condition which would 
make every man a dependant on government and an integrant 
part of it. 

Occasionally, our government has granted loans, by means of 
Exchequer bills at 3 per cent, to assist in the execution of these 
works ; and M. Dupin here contrasts its conduct with that of 
his own nation, which borrows from the people at six and seven, 
that it may execute them itself, while it is itself the judge of 
their utility. This last remark is of more importance than it 
at first appears in this question; and the utility of the Caledo- 
nian canal is an example. 

The formalities required for establishing a canal, are detailed 
by M. Dupin at great length: we must condense the statement. 
The idea being suggested, a meeting is formed, and a survey is 
made, which is accompanied by a plan of the lands implicated, 
and of the assent, dissent, or neutrality, of the proprietors. A 
copy is deposited with the justices of the county, and it is also 
advertised in the London Gazette. A bill is then brought into 
parliament, and the question is discussed before a committee, 
with the aid of counsel, advocating and opposing ; and it thus 
finally becomes a law, or is rejected. 

There are secrets, however, which M. Dupin has not dis- 
covered. We admit the purity and honour of parliament, how- 
ever we may have doubted its scientific acquirements; but no 
parliament can decide otherwise than by a majority of voices. 
And however pure the intentions, there may be mal-information, 
mal-conception, a thousand causes, leading to assent or dissent 
independent of the real merits of the question; while it is the 
business of a good tactician to procure by number what he could 
not effect by conviction. How this may be managed, it is not 
for us here to repeat; as we have it not in charge to describe 
the tactics of parliament. Thus may a new rail-road also be 
out-weighed by an old canal—as we have witnessed. How, in- 
deed, can it be otherwise, when interests in parliament are con- 
nected in the same individuals with interests in canals, or aught 
else. We know that all this’is unavoidable evil; but when MM. 
Dupin is setting lessons of navigation before his countrymen, 
he should also show them where the rocks lie. 

Somebody has informed M. Dupin how contracts for the 
work are made, how the tenders are sealed, how the lowest 
contract is taken, and much more, But he has not been in- 
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formed how it is that the chief engineer contrives that the work 
shall find its way into the hands of his friends ; how the patron- 
age of a great work is as valuable as East-India patronage or 
Government patronage, though God forbid that we should sup- 
pose the work is not as well and cheaply executed by a man’s 
cousin, or his wife’s cousin, as by a stranger. Nor does M. 
Dupin seem to have discovered how it is managed that an en- 
gineer, and an architect as well, shall receive from every con- 
tractor a per centage on the value of his supplies, and how, 
when his regulated allowance is five per cent, he contrives 
to make that fifteen, or twenty, or twenty-five, according to 
the nature of his conscience, and to that of the corresponding 
contractor. M. Dupin has much yet to learn of us. Were he 
not the honourable man we know him to be, and were hea 
trading engineer, we should have supposed that he had sup- 
pressed this knowledge in favour of himself and his fraternity. 
But the English public itself does not know this: as little as it 
seems to know or care, that there is not a London tradesman in 
those commodities which pass through the hands of servants, 
who does not allow them similar per centages, which are charged 
to their employers. 

Government, much as it is abused, has contrived to remedy 
this gross imposition, at least in many instances, by causing the 
contracts to be delivered to its own officers, persons either un- 
susceptible of a bribe, or placed in too dangerous a position to 
hazard one. And thus, also, as well as by the comparatively 
low salaries of its own officers, does it contrive to get its work 
done cheaper than individuals, and still more so than associa- 
tions, where neglect is an almost necessary consequence of 
numbers, among whom no one has a very deep interest. In a 
few cases, we admit, it has not acted with this caution; per- 
mitting the contracts to the civil engineer which it employs, 
whose interest, in every way, is further to increase expenditure. 

And while on this subject, we have to remonstrate with M. 
Dupin for not informing us how our own estimates are made, 
and how France now manages in the same matter. The estimate 
of an English architect or engineer is proverbially fictitious and 
fraudulent ; and yet it is a fraud that is always successful. The 
man about to build, seems always to forget his knowledge ; 
and, though remembering well that his neighbour’s house, esti- 
mated at ten thousand pounds, has cost thirty, he vainly expects 
to have better success with his own, and, perhaps, like Lord 
Scarsdale, finds, in the end, that he has built a house which he 
cannot afford to inhabit. 

We have called this a fraud, and it is such; because, in any 
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case except some casual revolution. of prices, it is certain that 
an estimate can be formed with the utmost accuracy. It is thus 
formed, indeed, every day, for contracts; yet the public goes 
on blindly trusting to the architect’s estimate, the ohject of 
which is to tempt him to build by an apparently low price, who 
would decline it if he knew the real one. And, being unre- 
strained, it is his trade to increase expense in every possible 
mode, and to do every thing at the highest price, because thus 
are his profits increased. The remedy does not seem difficult ; 
and, if we mistake not, it was the custom formerly in France, 
whatever it may be now, to reduce the architect’s per centage 
in a ratio proceeding on the excess of the price above the esti- 
mate. Establish this rule, and prevent, if indeed that be pos- 
sible, collusion between the architect or engineer, and the con- 
tractor or fournisseur, and we should soon see prices and esti- 
mates corresponding to each other. That an engineer, for 
example, should receive a premium from the steam-engine 
maker for every one that he erects, opens a door to fraud, of 
which, but for personality, we could quote abundant instances. 
That a bridge is built over the widest part of a stream where it 
might be built over a narrower one, is another consequence of 
paying the engineer by per centages. But there would be no 
end to these illustrations, in both professions. 

This may appear severe on what are called respectable pro- 
fessions ; and vet we really believe that though the public may 
consider the whole system fraudful, when thus explained, it is 
rarely thought so by themselves. Habit has a wonderful 
power over our morality. The very servant who charges his 
master two guineas for the turbot that cost one, does not 
consider himself dishonest, but merely as receiving the legal 
perquisites of his office. We must allow them to settle the 
morality among themselves: we have done our duty. Were 
we to illustrate the system at more length, as we might easily 
do by the practices of house-surveyors and upholsterers, and 
the tradesmen under them, we should be in danger of losing 
sight of M. Dupin: and, after all, we believe that a genuine 
Englishman likes to be cheated, on this great scale at least, 
though often Jewish enough in little things, because it carries 
an air of magnificence and generosity. Hudibras says 

* The pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 


We need not detail the provisions of the Acts for Canals ; 
it is sufficient to remark generally, that they define all the par- 
ticulars of their construction, position, and details, nine 
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bridges, basins, &c.; and nage | for the security of the 
neighbouring proprietors of lands. Lands are purchased and 
vested as in the case of high roads; shares are similarly 
regulated ; and powers are given to committees, of which the 
arrangement is also defined. 

We must here complain that M. Dupin’s work is not very 
well arranged ; as, at the 156th page, be recurs again to the 
description of streets and ——— and then proceeds with 
another essay on roads. e cannot go over all this ground 
with him again, but must limit ourselves to a few remarks. 

In describing the iron pavement attempted some time ago, 
in London, he does not seem to have been aware of its radical 
defects. The price alone was such as to render the speculation 
eer visionary ; since, even at the low value of iron then, it was 
double that of a stone pavement. At the present price, and 
with the reduction of the duty on paving stones, it would be 
three times as great. The principle itself could not have been 
much worse ; as the pieces were mere plates, and would soon 
have been forced into the ground by the pressure and concussion 
of carriages. Itwas,also,an insuperable objection, that it gave no 
hold to the feet of horses; while it is very certain that had it 
ever become common, and the price of iron high, it would have 
been subject to depredation. ‘To have constructed an efficient 
pavement of this material, the pieces should have been hollow 
wedges of considerable dimension, which would have been 
fnaintained by their mutual bearings as a connected series of 
arches. 

With respect to the London pavements in particular, we are 
convinced that they will never be rendered effectual but by 
adopting the Roman principle ; while the management is also 
not fit to be trusted to parishes, and their contractors and 
inspectors. It is their interest that there should be frequent 
repairs ; and hence it is a daily practice, as we may see every 
where, to leave large intervals between the stones, that they 
may sink into the ground, There should be two strata of 
stone, and the lowest should be flags, capable of bearing any 
pressure. A flag, covered by four stones, would bear only one 
quarter part of the pressure which any one stone does, and 
could never yield. Four tons weight are thus reduced to one. 
And we are convinced that this would be, in the end, economy. 
The objection as to replacing > is easily removed ; as _ there 
ought to be a channel at the sides, constructed for this 
especial —— which might be opened, when necessary, 
without disturbing the pavement itself. 

Among much detail relating to the repair, the form, the 
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dimensions, the drainage and so on, of roads, there is scarcely 
any thing which {we think it “neeessary to select, either for 
abridgment or remark. But M. Dupin seems here aware that 
our perfect system of trusts has not answered its purposes ; 
and this must indeed be obvious to the most cursory observation. 
Whence also have we been so long obstructed by the abomi- 
nable roads which pervade the country every where, ill-formed, 
ill-conducted, ill-made, and ill-maintained. Mr. Walker’s re- 
port had pointed out many of these errors; Mr. Mac Adam’s 
works have convinced us of more. 

And we consider this latter person’s name as deserving of a 
few remarks, for other reasons than its present popularity. The 

ublic naturally looks on him as a sort of magician; and his 
invention, as it is thought, as something preternatural. Inno- 
cent of quackery himself, he has been forcibly made the great 
quack of the day: such is the effect of a fashion and of a 
name. If his own name had not been Macadamizable into a 
verb, it is probable that his roads would, even yet, have been 
little known. He did not invent the method in question, of 
breaking stones; because it had long been the practice of 
Sweden, and Switzerland, and other countries, and was long 
known to every observing traveller. But he had the good sense 
to adopt it, and the better fortune to get himself adopted. 

Yet whatever advantages have resulted from the sole use of 
small stones, it is but a small portion of the whole result. The 
public attention was called, by an appearance of mystery and 
of an invention, to a neglected subject ; roads became an object 
of attention and of mutual rivalry; and a thousand cases, 
added to this, in the management of funds, in the choice of 
officers, in the performance of contracts, in formation, shape, 
disposition, drainage, and repair, have at length produced an 
effect which we should long have expected im vain from the 
simple improvement to which the term has been applied. And 
it is this, among other things, which inclines us, in spite of all 
our objections, to recur to the belief, however rejected by the 
committee, that were our roads under a single management, 
they would every where, and shortly, undergo those improve- 
ments which are still proceeding very slowly. It is where Mr. 
Mac Adam has had the direction, that the roads, following a 
single system, have been improved ; just as the excellent roads 
of the Highlands owe their merits to the almost single control 
and management of Mr. Telford. These two personages have, 
in fact, if somewhat surreptitiously or casually, been performing 
the duties of engineers des ponts et chaussées; and we really 
do not see what great evil could follow, were a more extended 
system of the same kind to emanate from government, 
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M. Dupin remarks on the “ newness, neatness, and beauty,” 
of our edifices, ships, engines, ‘and so on, without appearing 
well aware of the principle on which this all hangs, and of its 
other more valuable results. This is the luxury of an English- 


-man. A Frenchman is careful perhaps of his dress, as a 


Hollander is of his house. The Englishman cares chiefly that 
all which is his, excepting very often himself, should be neat, 
and orderly, and good. He is proud, even of his tools, and 
thus he is proud of his work. His work is his luxury; and 
hence he scorns to “turn out of hand a bad job.” It is in 
vain that the employer is satisfied with an expedient; the work- 
man is not, and will not execute anything short of the best, 
even if paid for it, because his character is at stake. M. 
Dupin may see how this influences our works and manufac- 
tures, and he may try to excite the same species of pride and 
luxury in France. 

The introduction of iron rail-ways is due to Mr. Curr, an 
engineer of Sheffield. Of their vast advantage, it is unneces- 
sary to say a word ; and we yet expect to see them applied to 
some of the ordinary purposes. of travelling. We may notice 
one fact, as aninstance. The first five miles on the Dover road are 
maintained at an annual expense of more than a thousand pounds 
a mile and this destruction is chiefly caused by the sharp wheels 
of heavy stage-coaches. There would be no difficulty in 
giving rails to this class of carriages, at least, as their rapidity 
is equable and their times fixed. A separate rail might be 
applied to waggons, which are equally regular in motion, if not 
in period ; while an ordinary road might still be preserved for 
vehicles of irregular rates and times. But the system of 
Trusts, it is plain, cannot easily undertake such a reformation : 
it is difficult, it requires contrivance and exertion, there is no 
one to contrive and exert, and it is not done. 

The details of our internal, or canal, navigation, occupy a 
very large space in M. Dupin’s work, but it is not susceptible 
of abridgment, being an enumeration of these artificial rivers. 
The first navigable canal, not superseding a river, but joining 
different ones, is that between the Sankey and the Mersey, 
finished in 1760. This was followed by the much greater work 
of the duke of Bridgewater. At present the general system 
comprises twenty-one canals, contrived to cross the central 


ridge of England, and thus to join the Eastern and Western 


Seas. These comprise forty-eight tunnels, of which the total 
extent is forty-five miles. 

The territory included between London, Bristol, Liverpool, 
and Hull, comprises less then half the area of Britain, and 
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contains the greatest tract of inland navigation. M. _ 
has given a table, comparing England with France on this 
subject, which we shall here extract. 








TERRITORY. TOTAL. CANALISED. Pa. 
, England 58,185 30,926 27,259 
Superficies ; ; France. 206,757 37,644| 169,113 
. England | 12,218,500] 8,662,200| 3,556,300 
Population . . 5 France | 30,407,907| 7,040,600 | 23,367,307 
Population per square 3 England 210 280 130 
eee France 147 187 138 
—_ of the Canal- England 5,274 
ise part per square 4 France 1,232 
mile sitet 














The result is, that in England, more than half is intersected by 
canals, in France not one-fifth ; and the latter country does not 
possess the twentieth part of the canals that we do. England, 
with a worse soil and climate than France, possesses 210 in- 
habitants to a square mile, and France only 147. And in the 
tract abounding in inland navigation, our inhabitants rise to 
280 in the same area, while, in France, they are only 187. 

The expenditure on the duke of Bridgewater’s canal, was 
£300,000 ; and at present the annual produce is 20 per cent. 
But as we find it impossible to render this part of the subject 
interesting in any moderate space, we must refer to the author 
himself, or to Phillips’s work on canal navigation. 

But we must offer some remarks on the Caledonian Canal 
which, following the bad arrangement already noticed, M. 
Dupin has placed towards the end of his second volume. This 
is the only canal which our government has executed from its 
own motion, and at the public expense ; and it certainly speaks 
strongly in favour of M. Dupin’s general views, of leaving all 
such works to the exertions of private associations. Had even 
one half the expenditure been made on the ordinary interior 
communications of that wretched country, and in the formation 
of harbours or ports, the expense would have been soon more 
than repaid in increase of prosperity and revenue, with an 


ignmense increase of individual comfort and wealth. It is at 
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present little else than entire loss; otherwise than as it has 
transferred money from the pockets of those who pay taxes, 
into those of the receivers of them. Where public money 
might have been advantageously spent, it is lamentable to see 
it wasted unproductively; particularly when a niggardly 
economy in necessary expenses, is accompanied by such useless 
profusion. 

This has been called a Scotch job; but it was a purely 
English invention, and those who have mainly profited by the 
works, have not been selected from that country. The original 
project was, to find work for the Highlanders, to prevent them 
from emigrating and depopulating the empire: a very natural 
consequence, certainly, of the loss of a few starving families ; 
as the event has proved. One of the first obvious results was, 
that those who were not rich enough to emigrate, worked on 
the canal till they had gained money enough to pay for their 
passages. But there were few energetic enough for even this ; 
and the other result was that, being too lazy to work, the 
main part of the business was effected by Irish labourers. Thus 
was emigration. prevented. 

As a communication, we are at a loss to know its objects ; 
and we are borne out in our doubts by the original report of 
Captain Huddart, which is decisive against it. It passes 
through a country absolutely vacant of any produce, and which 
never will ,produce anything. Thus much for the internal 
benefits to the country. It is as vacant of population as of 

roduce. Inverness has nothing to give or receive, and Fort 
William still less. Scotch commerce does not want it, and 
never can. If it be meant, as is said, to avoid the navigation of 
the Pentland firth, we maintain, all sailors maintain, that there 
is less danger, by half, in this navigation than in that of the 
canal. No large vessels now take even the inner passage in 
summer, nor the Minch in winter ; as no seaman in his senses 
willingly becomes entangled with the land when he can avoid 
it. the Pentland firth 1s not a dangerous navigation; far from 
it. It has a name, and that is all; but there are more dangers 
in the Linnhe Loch and the southern approaches ; there are 
more in the Murray firth alone, in five miles, than in the whole 
Pentland firth together. The latter is a hidden mud river, 
where, with the best pilot, a vessel can scarcely find out her 
narrow and tortuous course. If she misses that entrance, if 
she misses the sea lock in a gale of wind, she must go on 
shore, as there is no refuge. In summer, vessels do not want 
the canal ; and, in winter, they either dread to approach it, or 
it is frozen. And no seaman will pay heavy tolls when he can 
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keep the cheap and open sea. If government, for the sake of 
its credit, chooses, as it has done, to let vessels pass toll free, 
it is probable that it will have a few coasting sloops annually, 
to prove that the canal is not useless. 

Purther, there is no northern, no Baltic trade from the 
western side of the island, with the exception of a few whalers 
from Greenock, who will make for Shetland round all the 
land—if they are wise. Liverpoool and Bristol trade to the 
west: the northern trade is from the east: oy | will scarcely 
interchange, for the pleasure of navigating the Caledonian 
canal. But the canal carries frigates. We may ask for what 
purpose. Perhaps, to make Milford a northern port: other- 
wise, Cromarty is the station whence to watch the north; and 
were the Scythians at war with us, it is not probable that we 
should be without a fleet in the North Sea. If, indeed, a 
captain of a frigate is ordered into a canal by the Admiralty, he 
must obey; but we suspect that he would prove very refractory 
if he dared. The expense has already been enormous, very near 
to a million; and we doubt if £ 10,000 a year, some time hence 
at least, will maintain this useless but magnificent work. Mag- 
nificent and able, we cheerfully grant it. 

We must not find fault with those who planned and persisted 
in it againt many opinions, we had almost said against demon- 
stration, we must not blame the engineer who has executed his 
work ably; and yet some one is in fault. We agree with M. 
Dupin, that Ais government, at least, is not an adequate judge 
in these cases; and we also agree with him, that a government 
committee, sitting at Paris, is unable to protect itself against 
the conflicting reports and statements of provincial engineers, 
or the recoramendations of interested ones. If it be really to 
dig a canal to supersede the Seine, let it take care that those 
who propose and recommend, shall have no interest by partaking 
in the execution. 

But can M. Dupin seriously imagine that Paris will ever 
become a rival to London in Commerce. That it is now more 
commercial than it was ever expected to have been, that it is 
daily increasing its commerce, we know. ‘That a canal will 
render it a respectable commercial and manufacturing town, 
we also think certain. But it will rather become the rival ot 
Birmingham than London ; since, to canal navigation, there is 
an insuperable limit. On this, we surely need not dwell. 

The system of our bridges is more intricate than that of our 
roads or canals. They may be private property, or that of the 
parishes, or the county, or of an association, or of the govern- 
ment. Private bridges are built, and their tolls fixed, by the 
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act which — them. Those of the parishes and counties 
are erected by taxes on the parishes, and regulated by the 
county rates. Associations for bridges are conducted on the 
same principles as those for canals, and guarded and restricted 
by similar regulations and penalties, and the tolls are fixed, 
sometimes, in such a manner as to repay the interest and 
principal within a certain time, and to leave the bridge free, 
sometimes in perpetuity. 

M. Dupin repeats the tale that the hideous balustrade of 
Westminster bridge was so built to prevent suicide, yet not 
believing it. But why has he suffered it to be supposed that 
he thinks the English peculiarly subject to this “malady,” as 
he calls it. It is notorious that his own capital presents twenty 
suicides for one that London does, and with not more than half 
the population. The Necrology of the Morgue last year, 
amounted to three hundred and eighty ; and if these were not 
all suicides, there are many more, asphyxies and others, which - 
do not find their way there. All Britain, with [reland, does not 
produce as many instances of this foolish crime as Paris alone. 

After some judieious remarks on Waterloo-bridge, which 
M. Dupin very characteristically chooses to call the Strand- 
bridge, he makes the following remark, which we shall extract, 
partly for the remark itself, Sut partly as a specimen of his 
moralizing style. It is sufficiently well translated to render the 


; original passage unnecessary. 


‘ If, from the incalculable effect of the revolutions to which- empires 
are subject, the people of the earth should one day inquire, “ Which 
was formerly the New Pheenicia, and the Western Tyre, which covered 
the ocean with her vessels?” the greater part of her edifices consumed 
by a destructive climate, will no longer stand to answer with the dumb 
language of monuments ; but the Strand bridge will ever exist to repeat 
to the most remote generations, ‘‘ Here stood a rich, industrious, and 
powerful city.” The traveller, at this sight, will imagine that some 
great prince sought to signalize the end of his reign by many years of 
labour, and to immortalize the glory of his actions by this imposing 
structure. But if tradition tell him, that six years sufficed to begin and 
complete the work—if he learn that a mere company of merchants built 
this mass, worthy of Sesostris and the Cesars—he will the more admire 
the nation where similar enterprises could be the fruit of the efforts of a 
few merchants and private individuals. And, if he should then reflect on 
the causes of the prosperity of empires, he will understand that such a 
nation must have possessed wise laws, powerful institutions, and a well- 
protected liberty ; for these are stamped in the grandeur and utility of 
the works completed by her citizens.’—vol. i. p. 359. 


With M. Dupin’s enlightened views respecting the value of 


communication, we are surprised that he should have entirely 
282 
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omitted to notice the system of our ferries. He surely cannot 
have travelled round the coasts which he describes, either in 
Scotland or England, without having been obstructed in his 
own freedom of motion, as is every man in this enlightened 
country who may make the same experiment. This is also a 
relic of that feudal barbarism with which he does not appear 
particularly pleased. While, under associations and trusts, or 
under the protection, if not in the hands of the government, 
every anxiety is visible to insure the freedom of communication 
by land, while individuals are compelled to sell their property 
to the public for that purpose, landholders are permitted 
to retain, and even almost to interrupt, if they please, that com- 
munication, at any point where there is water, and to preserve 
for their own convenience against that of the whole public, 
this odious and disgraceful remnant of feudal power. 

That ferries are a perpetual interruption where they exist, is 
too well known ; and that nine in ten of them are grossly mis- 
ee is no less notorious. To name examples would be 
superfluous; but while the Conway was a ferry, it was an 
example instar omnium. Here, any proprietor may become, 
as he does, the tyrant of the public, which has no redress, or 
cannot afford to seek it. Belay, danger, death, are conse- 
quences of every-day occurrence, and all to be traced to care- 
lessness, brutality, or incapacity in boatmen, and insufficiency 
in boats; to the want of care, on the part of the proprietor of a 
monopoly, the duty of which he will not perform while he 
retains the advantages and the rights. It is perfectly marvellous 
that in a country so dependent on its internal communication, 
such a system of abuses should so long have been tolerated. 
It would be no further infringement on private property in the 
case of ferries than in that of roads, to compel the proprietors 
to sell them to the Trusts with which they interfere ; for the 
public to purchase the toll with the property, and perhaps also 
to leave the opposite shores free to those who may choose to use 
their own boats. The eternal contests at Cremil passage alone, 
demand that the right of landing should no longer be restrained 
by private rights, when a communication of such importance is 
thus taxed and impeded. 

_If the government will not adopt this plan, it might perhaps 
diminish the evil by adequate penalties; not against boatmen 
and their boats, whom it is fruitless to sue or convict; but 
against the proprietors who do not provide secure means of 
nn, and protecting the public over which they have 
rights, He by whose neglect lives are lost, is culpable, though 
not the immediate agent; “ facit per. alterum ;” and for this 
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and for all the inconvenience which he might prevent, he ought 
to be accountable, and that also by a cheap and summary 

rocess. Let us hope, however, that the former remedy, which 
is the real one, will ere long be adopted, and that a ferry may 
no more be the disgrace of our roads, and the curse of travellers. 

The Chapter on iron bridges and suspension bridges is so 
entirely occupied with details as to be incapable of abridgment 
or of further notice ; and, to the former, at least, M. Dupin’s 
moral reflection applies with no small force. The suspension 
bridge is so useful, and often so indispensable, that we are 
unwilling to hazard a remark against the principle; but we 
must be allowed to regret that such bridges as that of South- 
wark and Vauxhall, should have been built with iron. These 
are specimens of architecture that will indeed carry no records 
down to posterity, of the grandeur and power of the nation 
which executed them. Like the brick and the putty of lateri- 
tian London, they will vanislr from the face of the earth, and 
the Modern Tyre will scarcely leave a record to tell what it once 
was. Posterity does not fill, in our eyes, that long perspective 
which it did to Greece and Rome, which it did to ancient 
Egypt. We live from day to day, economists, as becomes 
traders, and little solicitous for aught that comes into competi- 
tion with present profit. Our perishing ships swallow up 
those resources which ancient nations expended in durable 
monuments of stone ; the beauties of our gothic architecture, the 
pride of our island, are entangled with their very frailty, and 
they will evaporate into thin air. Not with us pst Proce , but 
in Europe chet it is most wealthy, the formless mound of 
earth, the ditch of Vauban or Cormontaigne, the low green 
bank, swallow up the revenues of empires, and future generations 
will seek in vain for the walls and towns that were our defences 
and safeguards, when the stupendous fortifications of China 
are still striding from hill to hill, the rampart of an empire. 

We can moralize, too, like M. Dupin, but we cannot change 
our destinies. Yet still, let us ask, respecting our iron bridges, 
what and when is to be their fate. A bridge of stone we know: 
the other is yet an experiment. It cannot fall without notice, 
and it will give notice of repair while it can be repaired. There 
is a day to come when the iron bridge will require repairs, and 
when we shall be afraid to repair it: it will be suspected when 
still safe; but it will fall, and its fate will be instantaneous. 
Let us hope that we have seen the last, and that a small 
economy will not further tempt us to what has not even the 
appearance of architecture, while it wants the durability and 
strength, 
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We have yet a remark to make on works of iron, and it is 
one which we offer to M. Dupin himself, for we know not a 
man more competent to the duty which we wish to inforce on 
him. That he should have overlooked the subject, aware, as 
he must be, of its importance, is somewhat remarkable. If his 
own Halle au bleds and his Pont des Arts are beautiful specimens 
of iron carpentry, it is by no means certain that they are per- 
fectly geometrical and correct in their constructions. It is 
very certain that many of our own iron bridges are exceedingly 
defective in this respect ; and that if, for a long time, iron car- 

entry was merely tentative, it is not a great deal better now. 

he fall of Staines, repeated, the threatened fall of Sunderland, 
the fall of the theatre at Birmingham, of M. Rennie’s iron shed 
at the West-India Docks, and other similar accidents, are proofs 
of our defective knowledge in the art of building with iron. 
We have called it carpentry, as it in fact is; and while it is 
most important that its principles should be thoroughly under- 
stood, it is discreditable to us, as mere manufacturers, still more 
so to the land of Newton and Briggs, and even of Emerson— 
discreditable to our engineers, to Cambridge, that those princi- 

les should still remain to be investigated and established. 

he rules of investigation are obvious, and the material is easily 
brought to the test of experiment. Unfortunately, our civil 
engineers are not mathematicians, and are satisfied, we presume, 
with making money ; and as the mathematicians have nothing 
to - by the labour, but the trouble, it is not done. 

1. Dupin amuses himself, very justly, with the narrow and 
mistaken views of Elizabeth, James, and Charles, in opposing 
the extension of London, but he seems scarcely aware that the 
same notions are still prevalent where we might have expected 
more sense. He passes slightly. over the causes of this aggran- 
dizement, which are more numerous than he seems aware of, 
but which would cost us a longer paragraph than our space 
would now permit, We might have expected, also, from a man 
amply sensible of picturesque beauty, and who has sometimes 
indulged in the expression of his feelings, a remark, at least, on 
the Port of London, which, to us, has always appeared the 
greatest sight which London, or even the world, affords, and 
which, yet, is not among the sights of London. There are 
thousands, even of sight-seers, oo are utterly unacquainted 
with its existence; and of those who have seen it few are aware 
of the beauties which they have not been desired to admire. 
We run to Venice, or Paris, or Rome, to see, and forget to look 
at our own capital, which, in the Port of London alone, contains 
more splendor, variety, wealth, and beauty, than all the sea- 
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rts, at least, of the world united. The tract from London 
ridge to Greenwich and Blackwall, is almost a series of 
miracles, as it is of variety and splendor. By land or by 
water, it isan endless source of study and beauty; and, as a 
distant landscape, perhaps the world also does not produce one 
more magnificent than the views from Greenwich-park, from 
Blackheath, and from the other commanding elevations on the 
south bank of the Thames. 

M. Dupin enters naturally into a description of the commercial 
edifices and corporations of London, but it is a subject through 
which we cannot follow him. He is surprisingly brief on the 
Trinity-house; and we call it surprisingly, when he ought to 
have been aware of the immense importance of the duties which 
it performs, and of the power thus denen into the hands of a 
private, and, we had almost said, an unaccountable and uncon- 
trolled corporation. We know that this question has been 
brought before the public, but it is palpable that it has never 
been sifted. The public, in fact, knows nothing of the affairs 
of a private company which possesses a monopoly of the 
utmost importance to our commercial interests, which has a 
private power of taxation, and which is, not merely, not an 
emanation from government, but is totally independent of it. 
Its duties belong to our systems of public defence; and the 
obvious course would be to place those under the naval depart- 
ment, or, possibly, under the Custom-house, that the public 
might know what it pays, and why, and what service it receives 
for its taxation. 

We will not say that their duties are not well performed, 
though in the case of pilots, at least, we could prove that they 
are neglected. And we will not say that it does not render ser- 
vices proportioned to the revenue which it levies, however we ma 
doubt it, because we have not the means of proving it. But if it 
be a source of profit to individuals, we do say that the government 
is bound to administer it forthe public, freed of that profit. If it be 
doubtful whether a state ought to render any monopoly a source 
of taxation, it is much more certain that such a power ought 
not to be added to a private monopoly. Whether it be a 
source of profit or not, we can only conjecture from appearances. 
It is unnecessary to point out the enormous increase of com- 
merce since the date of its establishment (Henry 8th), and the 
necessarily consequent increase of revenue. That it has ma- 
terially increased its expenses, is unquestioned ; but though no 
one out of the secret can balance the one against the other, it 
is tolerably obvious that the increase of lights and buoys bears 
no proportion to the vast augmentation of revenue. That is a 
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source of private profit, which, until its amount at least is 
proved to the public not to be too great, ought not to be per- 
mitted. Were there not advantages of this nature, the situation 
of an elder brother would not be such an object of desire and 
contention ; and if those places are given to the ministers of 
the state, as compliments, of course it is probable that some- 
thing in the nature of protection is given inreturn. So at least 
has the public decided. 

We are unable, for want of space, to notice his account of 
our —_ docks, and they do not, at the same time, admit of 
much ground for remark ; while the late discussions respecting 
them Sons rendered the principal questions familiar to the 

ublic. 
¥ Leaving London, he makes a rapid survey of the coasts of 
England and Scotland, accumulating valuable observations, but 
of so condensed a nature as to render any general view of them 
impossible. We can but select a few here and there; but we 
may remark that the translator might safely have anglicised 
bassin, since basin is a term that has long been in use among 
geologists. 

M. Dupin gives a comparative statement of the population of 
the eastern coasts of England and Scotland, showing that the 
former is to the latter in the proportion of sixty-one to seventeen, 
on the same extent of surface, and that the most fertile portions 
of Scotland in this quarter do not equal, in mean population, the 
most unproductive parts of England on the same side. Yet, he 
observes, that in agriculture, as far as relates to “ productive 
power,” Scotland surpasses England. Had he examined the 
causes, he would have found that they consisted not merely in 
the activity, intellect, and perseverance of the people, but in 
their rigid economy and contentedness with small profits or 
wages, and, still‘more, in the entire absence of poor-rates, and 
in a system of tithes which scarcely operates as an obstruction 
to agriculture. Were England free-from these two latter 
curses, it would soon show M. Dupin, if he knows it not too 
well already, the power of bad laws in impeding the prosperity 
of a state. 

M. Dupin sees every thing in Edinburgh en couleur de rose, 
a natural enough consequence of the guidance which he appears 
to have been under; as, in many other cases, he has given us, 
not his own opinions, but those of the engineers and others, from 
whom he has derived his information. We cannot well blame him 
if he has thus committed, or rather adopted, errors of judgment; 
since a hurried visit scarcely admitted of any other proceeding. 
It would be invidious and disagreeable to point out these circum- 
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stances, while it would also occupy more space than we have 
to spare. But we may nevertheless regret that he had not the 
means or time to exert his own excellent judgment, as it is thus 
only that we could have profited by his remarks. It may seem 
an extraordinary ground of complaint, that a foreigner and a 
rival has spoken too well of us ; particularly, as on some other 
occasions, his countrymen, who have visited us, have not been 
deficient in severity. But from such observers severity was 
but a mixture of ignorance and jealousy, or spite; from M. 
Dupin it would have been valuable and useful criticism. It 
would have been valuable, because he is an amiable and a 
liberal man, as well as an accomplished judge. He has pro- 
mised us another visit; and if these remarks should meet his 
eye, he may perhaps be induced to point out to us what, from 
habit and familiarity, we are less able than he is to see, that we 
too may profit by remarks which are chiefly directed to the 
improvement of his own country. 
hat his country should improve by copying what we have 
of good, we are not only willing, but desirous; as we are con- 
vinced that, in the present commercial state of Europe, any one 
country will thrive more by the prosperity than by the adversity 
of its neighbour, and by the general prosperity of Europe than 
by its barbarism. The connexion between commercial pros- 
perity, or general improvement, and freedom, between the 
general diffusion of wealth and industry, and the adoption of 
es laws, is intimate ; and it must be the ultimate interest of 
ritain, not merely of humanity, that all the surrounding nations 
should partake of the blessings that have raised us to such a 
state of opulence and power. We abhor the principle that 
would desire a Rome or a Greece, the sole civilized and power- 
ful among barbarous nations ; as much as we abhor the govern- 
ment that would attempt to strengthen itself by making slaves 
to reign over. 
We need not trouble ourselves with M. Dupin’s general 
views of the Highlands, having long, and lately also, had far 
too much of that wearisome subject, which seems ever to 
ee some stupid attractions for the people, maintained by 
alsification and romance. We are, however, somewhat puzzled 
to know from which of all the falsifications that he saw or heard, 
he could have derived his notion that England was in the position 
of a conquered country in 1745; conquered by the irruption 
into Derby of a few divided and ignorant savages. The con- 
quest, assuredly, was of a far different complexion. 
We were much amused, however, with his indignation at one 
of these barbarian chieftains, a fit successor and specimen of 
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that detestable tyranny which so long crushed this slavish and 
unhappy country, and which, if we are to believe M. Dupin, 
these half-savage chiefs would willingly revive again. He 
found a social covered with a brutal device of seven heads, 
shewing ‘their hideous faces with their hair bristled, and 
grasped by an enormous hand, holding a sword from which 
blood is dropping.” On this pyramid is an inscription in 
Latin, French, English, and Gaelic ; the English, which is of 
such a quality as might be expected from a Highland chieftain, 
ws pe that it is meant to ‘‘ commemorate the triumph of 
feudal justice,” as it is called; in other words, the power which 
these barbarians had, of cutting off the heads of their slaves 
whenever they thought proper. M. Dupin’s nerves seem to 
have been much subverted at this sight, when he exclaims, 
“May my feeble voice make this infamous monument known 
to all the extremities of Europe, and may the nations feel 
and appreciate the distinction between such arbitrary sentences, 
those prompt and glorious massacres of feudal times, and the 
constitutional judgments of our independent juries.” Should 
he return to this country, we recommend him to case himself 
in double armour, and not to venture near the “ fountain of 
heads” without a few braces of pistols. He has yet to learn 
that his “ virtuous and simple mountaineers ” are not so abso- 
lutely rescued from the “glorious” protection of the feudal 
times, as he at first appears to have imagined. 

He is amusingly critical, also, on the refusal of Dumbarton to 
become the seaport of Glasgow, lest it should render the town 
dirty and raise the price of provisions. He says it is one of the 
“rare instances in which the Scotch have decided wrong upon 
an important point connected with their municipal interests.” 
A Scotchman assuredly never loses sight of his own interests, 
when he can understand them. But like many others in simi- 
lar cases, his extreme anxiety to concentrate all his love on 
himself alone, all his care on effecting what he can for himself 
to the exclusion of his neighbour, are very apt to defeat his 
objects; or, at least, he becomes a petty and insulated jobber, 
—- for himself alone, while, as every one runs the same 
race, the effect is, to defeat half the designs of all, or all the 


designs of half. Had he remained longer, or trusted more to 
his own observations, he would have found instances which 
would have cost him other notes besides that on Dumbarton. 

In a note on the Scotch commission for managing light-houses, 
M. Dupin takes occasion to give a side blow at the Trinity- 
house, while he praises this northern establishment, affected! 
called the North 


ern Lights. It is worthy of praise, inasmuc 
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as its commissioners receive no salaries, and can make no 
profits ; while, according to its constitution, the light duties 
are to be diminished, as the expenses become reduced to that 
of mere maintenance and repair. This is just; but it does not 
follow that it is the best of all possible contrivances. The 
commissioners are the Solicitor General, the Lord Advocate, 
and sir Walter Scott, the novelist, with a few other sheriffs and 
magistrates, personages not very likely to be much acquainted 
with navigation or engineering. We have formerly objected to 
unpaid officers, because it is very certain that no man does 
well a duty for which he is not paid, from a commissioner 
down to the caterer for a journal or a newspaper. In fact, the 
commission is an empty form, and the engineer becomes the 
director, as he is the constructor. It remains to be proved that 
he is a competent judge of the wants of mariners, or that he 
ought to be intrusted with the direction of that, the execution 
of which is to him a revenue. We could point out what we 
here choose to avoid, in proof of this view; and we must still 
think that all lights should be under the immediate direction 
and control of government, and-of the department either of 
navigation or of commerce. The private contracts for lights 
have ceased ; and it is time that corporations and gratuitous 
commissions, which produce no real economy, should cease 
also. M. Dupin has noticed the Orkney lights ; but had he 
used his own eyes instead of those of others, he would have 
soon seen that the navigation of Sc.tland was not so well 
lighted as he has been told. 

M. Dupin expresses some indignation, that the government 
heaped neither rewards in life, nor honours after death, on Mr. 
Watt: a natural enough remark for a Frenchman, an engineer, 
and a statistical writer, to make. It is a somewhat delicate ques- 
tion, appertaining to the general theory of rewards. To reward 
merit is not the fashion of our government, nor now of a 
generally, as it was in Greece or Rome, to which the author 
refers. Mr. Watt pursued wealth through the road of mechanical 
improvement; his intentions were directed towards himself, 
net toward the state, nor his fellow-citizens ; he would have 
monopolized both his invention and its use if he could have 
made more money by that road: he was rewarded by wealth 
in his life-time, and he has also attained fame. The state, 
which punishes crime, suffers virtue to find its own reward, 
for reasons which we need not repeat from those who have illu- 
minated the subject. For its honours it has established a limit, 
and by that it abides. It would not be very easy to define 
a new limit were the government once to pass the present one, 
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Such is the answer in the present case. Whether it ought to ex- 
tend its honours, whether advantage would be derived from sys- 
tematically bestowing rank on merit in science and art, as is done 
in France and elsewhere, is a question often asked, and which we 
are really not prepared to answer. Theeffect in France has not 
been good, or it has been nothing. The claims are difficult to 
define ; and the honour may — a jealousy and pain, instead 
of pleasure. It may be distributed from other motives than 
merit : from, or for, political influence. Our government has 
occasionally bestowed honours on such merit; knighthood at 
least: it might, perhaps, safely have dignified James Watt as 
well as Thomas Lawrence. It has also bestowed rewards. It 
rewarded Jenner; and it probably considered that Watt had 
been sufficiently rewarded. As to the sepulture of Mr. Watt 
in “an unknown burying ground,” while “the ashes of Gar- 
rick, the performer, repose under the sacred roof of Westmin- 
ster Abbey,” there is not much honour in what any blockhead 
can purchase from the dean and chapter. The great bones of 
Westminster will find themselves in strange company at the 
resurrection. We do not wish that our government should 
vote statues, if they are like what we already have; nor monu- 
ments, if they are to be such as we see. It has voted monu- 
ments; spoiling good marble and wasting money. Yet if our 
government could raise the dignity of the useful arts and 
sciences in this country, by honour or rewards, we should be 
pleased to see a ribbon or a pension: and if it is not from the 
difficulty of the distribution, but from contempt and neglect of 
what it does not esteem, that it does not adopt such a plan, 
we shall join M. Dupin in his remonstrances. Perhaps, when 
Westminster and Eton are converted into physical and useful 
schools, instead of nurseries of nonsense-verses, it may be- 
think itself on this subject. We hope that M. Dupin will 
hereafter examine more minutely a question, on which we 
rather feel that our tongues are tied. 

The remainder of this work is little more than a topographi- 
cal sketch of our seaports and harbours, and affords the oppor- 
tunity of remark, while it offers no information to our own 
countrymen. But we may extract from it a document reprinted 
from one of our own reports, which is interesting, from the 
nature of the subject, and comprises considerable information 
in a small space. It is the number of British ships registered 
in each port, their tonnage, and the strength of their crews -—= 
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Coasts. To the East. To the West. Tothe South. . Total. 

Scotland 16 19 35 

P rt . ” 99 

Saad saan. -~ 19 24 27 70 

ing Ships. Tora 35 43 27 105 

Scotland 1,766 1,367 “ 3,133 

Ships England 9,735 4,327 2,953 17,015 
registered. 

Tora. 11,501 5,694 2,953 20,148 

Scotland 170,513 117,557 » 288,070 

baa _— 1,454,988 421,525 177,419 2,053,932 

these ships. (  Torar 1,625,501 539,082 177,419 2,842,002 

Scotland 12,135 8,325 ps 20,460 

diosa (England 90,215 25,140 12,843 128,198 








Toran 102,350 33,465 12,843 148,658 


‘ According to these first data, lconclude that there are, in Great 
Britain, to one million of individuals, inhabiting the basins which be- 
long to the 


Coasts. To the East. To the West. To the South. Total. 


Ships Scotland 1,416 1,538 _ 1,468 
a England 1,492 998 2,311 1,384 
Tons Scotland 136,809 132,257 ¥ 134,915 
, England 219,789 97,499 138,874 168,086 
Scotland 9,736 9,354 - 9,582 

Seamen. ; England 13,628 5,816 10,055 10,490 


‘Thus a million of inhabitants of Great Britain possess, upon a mean 
proportion, 1400 ships, measuring 163,139 tons, and manned by 10,368 
seamen’—vol. ii. p. 376. 


We may now take leave of a work which we have already 
praised as a convenient repository, even to ourselves, of statis- 
tical information on the subject of our internal commerce, 
If it partakes a little of what, in France, has been called the 
Anglomanie, it is a venial fault, on a subject of this nature, and 
in a book written with such views. Knowing that M. Dupin 
intends to revisit us, we shall, however, expect, hereafter, some 
discrimination on points, whence we as well as France may 
profit, and shall not be displeased to discover that we do nct 
merit an indiscriminate praise for our institutions and conduct. 
Beside the very few suggestions which we have already made, 
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M. Dupin has yet to discover that all our regulations are not 
contrived in the best possible manner for the encouragement of 
our internal commerce. In his day, we still paid the duty on 
transported stone, as we now pay one on coals. M. Dupin 
may Lemaiiee also discover that our corporations are not the 
best possible engines for the protection of our internal trade, 
or our domestic prosperity. As a Frenchman, indeed, we 
wonder that he did not quarrel with the corporation of Dover. 
He may also perhaps find out, at his next visit, that it is possible 
to improve on our Custom-house regulations, and in a few other 
matters, which, not setting up for reformers ourselves, we shall 
not enumerate ; while we also conjecture that they would come 
with more weight from his pen than ours. 

What effect his work may produce in France, we guess he is 
as little able to foresee as ourselves. His country is ham- 
pered with a government which has not the confidence of 
the people and which does not confide in the people. There is 
not that expectation of permanence which is the great stimulus 
to private efforts ; nor are its revenues and credit in a condition 
to act powerfully. Having once been freed from ancient preju- 
dices and ancient people, it has again returned under the same 
tyranny of habit, and it threatens to- confirm and extend that. 
Its new government has not profited by its former experience, on 
one hand, the experience for avoiding ; nor, on the other, by the 
experience of that which supplanted it, the experience of adopting. 
A little fact will tell a great history. Paris remains as it was 
in 1814; inchoated and suspended. The Thuilleries, the 
Madeleine, the Pont Neuf,even the Elephant, may tell us what the 
government feels; and, without, at least, a concurrent feeling in the 
government, associations or individuals will not become ener- 
getic. If it is a country of commerce, it is not a country of 
commercial feeling ; and it does not possess that ambition for 
wealth which is the spring of the activity of England, however 

ernicious some of the associated consequences may be. 

overty is not there a disgrace ; consideration is not limited to 
riches. It is on the morale and the metaphysics of France 
that M. Dupin must exert himself, not on its engineering, 
before he will induce his countrymen to start for the race with 
England. Nor is its military spirit a trifling difficulty in this 
case; any more than are its Jesuits, and the antiquated obsti- 
nacy of a government, which, though ground young again 
through the wheel of adversity, retains, with the external aspect 
of youth, the nerves of decrepitude. Of its capital and credit, 
we need say nothing, as they are trite subjects. But we 
believe that if M. Dupin’s project of making Paris. a maritime 
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and commercial town could be effected, it would go further 
towards the reformation which he desires, than all else. It was 
the idle town which gave the tone of idleness to almost all 
France. If less idle, it is an idle town still. Let the com- 
mercial spirit, then, once supersede the spirit of the theatres, the 
opera, the institutions, and the salons, and then perhaps it 
will become the fashion, through France, to prefer Rouen, 
Lyons, and Bordeaux; and the consummation, to which M. 
Dupin looks with hope, will be attained. 





Art. VI. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas Moore. 4to. Longman and Co. 
London. 1825. 


T is a necessary condition of Biography that the period most 
favourable for collecting and testing materials, is the least 
favourable to the publication of an impartial history. While 
the contemporaries of a distinguished man survive, information 
concerning him abounds; but so also do those private feelings 
of all denominations which are invariably opposed to the dis- 
covery of truth. The Biographer who enters on his task at this 
season finds himself therefore rich in facts, but at the same time 
crossed and beset on all sides by personal-considerations which 
few have sufficient strength of purpose to disregard. His office 
under these circumstances is in every respect an ungracious 
one. If he discharge his duty honestly and fearlessly, he is a 
labourer for posterity, incurring the hazard of earning present 
obloquy for future fame. However conscientiously he may 
perform his task, his work is little likely to be justly appre- 
ciated by the existing generation. Much of the information 
which he gives to the world is notorious and familiar to thou- 
sands, who are consequently qualified to detect any errors in 
his work, while they are insensible to the value of it where it is 
accurate: they can judge whether he has put the truth on 
record, but they cannot estimate the importance of the facts or 
foresee how, at some future day, they may serve to throw light 
on the history of the times. If Biography is for the most part | 
a thankless Jabour to the unpretending, and, as we are inclined 
to believe, more useful drudges, whose souls never soar above 
facts and anecdotes, it is not likely to requite according to their 
expectations more ambitious writers, who enter on this ground 
in the hope of rising, by the force of their genius or their fame, 
superior to those difficulties and discouragements which ordi- 
narily belong to this branch of literary labour: one of the latter 
class appears to be Mr. Moore, who has composed a life of 
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Sheridan with access to ample materials, but under circum- 
stances of time and connection peculiarly embarrassing ; and ere 
this we are persuaded that, notwithstanding some hollow tinkling 
of applause, he has repented of his ill-considered enterprise. It 
is evident that all the objections that attach to Biography pre- 
pared for publication at too short a period after the decease of 
a distinguished man, attach with particular force to the under- 
taking of Mr. Moore. Ten years have not elapsed since the death 
of Sheridan : friendship and ill-will are yet in force ; and, what is 
calculated to obstruct still more seriously the disclosure of 
truth, many public men are surviving whose political lives are 
closely interwoven with that of Sheridan, and who may natu- 
rally be supposed unambitious of figuring in an exhibition of 
party manceuvres and intrigue.* Some of these individuals are 
the friends of Mr. Moore, they therefore put in their claims to 
respect for their personal feelings ; some of them are of his way of 
thinking ; with one, again, who is a prominent personage in the 
drama, he is committed to hostilities: all these circumstances 
tend to the same end—friends are entitled to favour, or, at least, 
forbearance, and enemies to generosity. One must be spared 
because he is , and another because the exposure of his 
failings might be ascribed to personal enmity. These pro- 
bable embarrassments musi have suggested themselves to Mr. 
Moore when he contemplated the work before us; but doubt- 
less he felt confident that he should have sufficient strength of 
character to triumph over them: there are, however, in his 
book abundant marks of his having felt their influence, and 
we believe that no individual, similarly circumstanced, could 
escape the entanglements to which we have adverted. We 
are persuaded that no man of the present day, living in what 
is called the world, and attached to a party, could do full justice 
to the political part of the Life of Sheridan ; it is too much mixed 
up with the intrigues of faction to be honestly touched without 
infinite peril to the reputation of some of our worthies, and 
without sore scandal to the whole body of the Whig Aristocracy. 
Cautious as Mr. Moore has been with regard to personal feel- 








* This consideration has, by his own avowal, had its influence on Mr. 
Moore. In alluding to the intrigues on the second Regency Question, he 
says, ‘‘ The share taken by Mr. Sheridan in the transactions that led to 
this decision, is one of those passages of his political life upon which the 
criticism of his own party has been most severely exercised, and into the 
details of which I feel most difficulty in entering :—because, however 
curious it may be to penetrate into these ‘ postcenia’ of public life, 17 
BEEMS HARDLY DELICATE, while so many of the chief actors are still on the 
lage. 
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ings, it was utterly impossible for him to go through with his 
task without hazarding offence at almost every step. The old 
Foxites are in so extremely battered and infirm a state, that it 
was impossible for him to handle them at all without grievously 
afflicting their sore places : an awkward sort of atonement for the 
necessarily rough treatment of the whole body, is, however, 
made, by praise of certain respected members of this party. In 
the text our author, malgré lui, is compelled to bruise the head 
of the Whigs, but in the notes he gives a plaister to his great 
friends. The effect of this is ludicrous enough, but the absurdity 
grows out of the circumstances of the work—persons alarmed by 
general strictures were to be propitiated by particular praise, 
The Foxites, throughout the book, appear in the most contemp- 
tible light ; it was, therefore, necessary to rescue certain indivi- 
duals Sen the common discredit. This may be all very fair, 
and the necessary distinction might have been marked in a 
manner honourable both to the author and to the subject of his 
eulogium ; but Mr. Moore has too poetic a fancy and too heavy 
a hand for panegyric, witness the following compliment to 
Lord Grey hitched into a note : 


* To the pure and dignified character of the noble Whig associated in 
this remonstrance, it is unnecessary for me to say how heartily I bear 
testimony. The only fault, indeed, of this distinguished person is, that, 
knowing but one high course of conduct for himself, he impatiently 
resents any sinking from that pitch in others.’ [So far it is all very 
well, but now come the fancy and the flummery.] ‘ Then, only, in 
his true station, when, placed between the people and the crown, as one 
of those fortresses that ornament and defend the frontier of democracy, 
he has shown that he can but ill suit the dimensions of his spirit to the 
narrow avenues of a Court ; or, like that Pope who stooped to look for 
the keys of St. Peter, accommodate his natural clevation to the pursuit 
of official power. All the pliancy of his nature is, indeed, reserved for 
private life, where the repose of the valley succeeds to the grandeur of 
the mountain, and where the lofty statesman gracefully subsides into the 
gentle husband and father, and the frank and social friend. 

* The eloquence of Lord Grey, more than of any other person, brings 
to mind what Quintilian says of the great and noble orator Messala :—« 
Quodammodo pre se ferens in dicendo nobilitatem suam.’—p. 653. 


We are confident that no true friend of this respectable noble- 
man can see him bedizened in this tawdry fashion without re- 
gret. In a poem it would no doubt be extremely pretty to 
describe a Whig Peer as a fortress, the decus et tutamen of the 
frontier of democracy; and also as a mountain and a valley ; 
and in an epigram the idea of the pope and the keys would have 
been a good hit; but all this fancy in a historical work seems 
to us puerile and lamentably out of place, and the absurdity of 
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bottoming the pretensions of so essentially aristocratical a noble- 
man as Lord Grey on his services to democracy is egregious. 
To represent the Crown as the sole object of jealousy and alarm 
is also a delusion; the main grievance just now is not the 
Crown; our present complaint is that of the toad under the 
harrow, “ over-many masters ;” those fortresses and mountains 
of Mr. Moore, between us and the throne, are the very things 
which vex us, and, like the citizens of Hamburgh, we would 
petition against being profectéd at so costly and troublesome a 
rate: our immediate quarrel is with our many masters. It is 
obvious that Mr. Moore has not profited by the trite lesson 
which his own pages convey: had he done so, he would have 
seen the folly of reckoning on any promotion of the popular 
cause from members of the aristocratical order, or aspirants to 
its honours. The objects of the two classes are utterly irrecon- 
cileable, as what would mend the condition of the one would 
break down the power and consequence of the other: there is 
scarcely a reform beneficial to the community which has not a 
direct tendency to reduce the superiority of the aristocracy. 
How idle, then, it is, to dream of alliance and cooperation 
between. the two—it is, indeed, but a poet’s dream. This 
delusion, however, concerning the great service of the aris- 
tocracy strangely possesses Mr. Moore’s mind, and we find him, 
in one place, when alluding to the alarmists in 1793, holding 
forth thus wildly on the subject :-— 


‘It may be added, too, that allowing themselves to be persuaded by 
Burke, that the extinction of the noblesse of France portended neces- 
sarily any danger to the English Aristocracy, these noble persons did 
injustice to the strength of their own order, and to the characteristics by 
which it is proudly distinguished from every other race of nobility in 
Europe. Placed as a sort of break-water between the people and the 
throne, in a state of double responsibility to liberty on one i and author- 
ity on the other, the Aristocracy of England hold a station which is dig- 
nified by its own great duties, and of which the titles transmitted by 
their ancestors form the least important ornament. Unlike the nobility 
of other countries, where the rank and privileges of the father are mul- 
tiplied through his offspring, and equally elevate them all above the level 
of the community, the very highest English nobleman must consent to 
be the father but of commoners. Thus connected with the class below 
him by private as well as public sympathies, he gives his children to the 
people as hostages for the sincerity of his zeal in their cause ; while, on 
the other hand, the people, in return for these pledges of the Aristocracy, 
sends a portion of its own elements aloft into that higher region, to mingle 
with its glories and assert their claim to a share in its power. By this 
mutual transfusion an equilibrium is preserved like that which similar 
processes maintain in the natural world, and while a healthy, popular 
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feeling circulates through the aristocracy, a sense of their own station in 
the scale elevates the people. 

‘ To tremble for the safety of a nobility so constituted, without much 
stronger grounds for alarm than appear to have existed in 1793 was an 
injustice not only to that class itself but the whole nation. ‘The world 
has never yet afforded an example where this artificial distinction be- 
tween mankind has been turned to such beneficial account ; and as no 
monarchy can exist without such an order, so, in any other shape than 
this, such an order is a burthen and a nuisance. In England, so happy 
a conformation of her aristocracy is one of those fortuitous results which 
time and circumstances have brought out in the long-tried experiment 
of her constitution ; and, while there is no chance of its being ever again 
attained io the old world, there is but little probability of its being at- 
tempted in the new—where the youthful nations now springing into 
life, will, if they are wise, make the most of the free career before them, 
and, unencumbered with the costly trappings of feudalism, adopt, like 
their northern neighbours, that form of government, whose simplicity 
and cheapness are the best guarantees for its efficacy and purity.’— 
pp- 525, 526. 


Swift, if we recollect right, ironically lauds some singular 
mischief by saying that the like of it was not to be seen in the 
whole tt. My we have always thought this conversion of the 
singularity of a thing into the evidence of its virtue, a very clever 
turn, and one of which great use might be made by the admirers 
of those ancient abuses which we alone of all people under the 
sun treasure up and regard with religious veneration. We 
have, \by force of resisting improvement, hoarded many uniques 
which cannot be matched in the whole world. There is our law, 
the like of which is not to be seen in the whole world; there is 
our unpaid magistracy, the like of which is not to be seen in the 
whole world ; the representation of the people, /ucus a non lucendo, 
there being no representation in the case, the like of which is 
not to be seen in the whole world ; and our nobility, the like of 
which is not to be seen in the whole world. Thus we turn un- 
happy peculiarities to enviable distinctions, and brag of our 
unrivalled deformities. For Institutions ours is the Museum of 
Europe, where may be seen the earliest contrivances of social 
policy in their rudest forms, carefully preserved with all the 
barbarous defects of the original construction ; for daily use, it 
must be confessed, that these antiques are bad, but considered 
as curiosities, they are not to be equalled, the like of them is 
not to be seen in the whole world ; and then our dear departed 
ancestors who understood these things so well, made them, 
and though we know that they were mere children in all the 
arts and sciences, it is religiously believed that they were infal- 
lible oracles in legislation and ge fashion of institutions. But 
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to return to the English nobility as described by our author. 
Mr. Moore contends that no other country has a nobility 
resembling them; and, what is more, we believe that no other 
country would suffer them. In neighbouring nations the aris- 
tocracy have declined as civilization has advanced ; in England, 
they have been artificially supported, fed, and upheld by a lusty 
system of corruption, to which in return they have lent their 
strenuous support. It is, indeed, true, that “ the very highest 
English nobleman must consent to be the father but of Com- 
moners ;” but this melancholy condition does not, as is fanci- 
fully pretended, connect him with the class below him, and it 
tends in effect to a peculiar grievance. Titles are not multiplied 
with us as on the continent ; the title descends to one, and the 
bulk of the fortune goes with it, the younger sons, insufficiently 
provided for, are then quartered on the public, and they thrive 
in places or fatten on afflicted colonies ; their fortunes are thus 
carved at the expense of the public service. If titles were multi- 
plied here in families, as on the continent, the probability is, that 
fortunes would be divided more equitably to support them ; 
fathers would feel for the honour of titles, and take care to 
secure their bearers against those chances of _—— to which 
adventurers of the best blood are exposed by changes of minis- 
tries or other events. This would be a great relief to the state. 
Young gentlemen in the enjoyment of moderate fortunes would 
not be tempted to hunt places or go abroad and vex colonies ; 
while the great houses, by a few divisions of their immense 
estates, would lose that overwhelming influence which they at 
present possess. 

It is curious enough to find the rose-coloured view of the 
aristocracy that we Ga noticed, in the life of Sheridan; a 
subject, as it seems to us, which by no means encourages an 
exalted opinion of the nobility, and which ill prepares the 
reader for the fancies of the imaginative author. 

It might naturally be supposed, that, in addition to the 
probable influences inauspicious to an impartial history, to 
which we have already adverted, Mr. Moore might be exposed 
to a further influence of another nature, which might induce 
him to flatter the picture under his hands, and to soften down 
its harsher features. Himselfa man of genius, it was not im- 
probable that he would sympathize, perhaps too warmly, with a 
kindred spirit; supplied with materials, also, by the family of 
Sheridan, it was not unlikely that he might feel a reluctance to 
Jay bare his failings; but of all partiality of this kind we are 
in justice bound to acquit Mr. Moore. Whatever may be the 
errors of his work, an undue leniency to Sheridan is not one of 
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them. He is, indeed, rather chargeable with the opposite bias, 
for he has not only fairly and honestly published melancholy 
facts discreditable to the subject of the Memoirs (for which, as 
truth is the end in view, he is entitled to praise), but he has 
frequently allowed himself, in the absence of facts, to indulge in 
injurious surmises, which we cannot but think might well have 
been spared. The weight of solid evidence presses so heavily 
on the character of Sheridan, that it seems equally harsh and 
unnecessary to load it further even with light suspicions. Most 
of the gratuitous conjectures which we have in view when we 
make these remarks, are of no great importance in themselves, 
but they have their force inasmuch as they tend to shew the 
set of the biographer’s mind against the subject of his work. 
We shall draw attention to some of these surmises as they 
present themselves in the course of our review of the book. 

The beginning of the volume before us is filled with details 
of the youth of Sheridan, his romantic courtship of Miss Linley, 
his desperate duel with Mr. Mathews, his marriage, his first 
literary essays, and triumphs as a dramatic writer. Most of 
these particulars are at present too well known to possess much 
interest ; and though Mr. Moore has seasoned them with many 
elegant figures, which he contrives to niche in between the 
common-place facts, they are heavy as a thrice-told tale. One 
thing struck us in the very outset of the book, and that was, 
that. our author was sometimes as flighty in kis inferences as 
in his poetry ; in the very third page, for example, we observed 
him leaping a conclusion, and furnishing consolation to mothers, 
to the great detriment and damage of Sheridan’s reputation as 
a baby :—‘ It may be consoling to parents who are in the first 
crisis of impatience, at the sort of hopeless stupidity which 
some children exhibit, to know that the dawn of Sheridan’s 
intellect was as dull and unpromising as its meridian day was 
bright; and that in the year 1759, he who, in less than thirty 
years afterwards held senates enchained by his eloquence, and 
audiences fascinated by his wit, was, by common consent both 
of parent and preceptor, pronounced to be a most impenetrable 
dunce.”—p. 3. 

Sheridan was born in 1751, consequently, according to all 
the laws of arithmetic, he was at this time only eight years old ; 
a mature age for a sentence of impenetrable duncishness! But 
an opportunity to console parents blessed with dull infants, and 
to talk of dull dawns and bright meridians was not to be lost. 
The specimens of Sheridan’s early attempts in literature which } 
are scattered through the opening chapters of the Memoirs are 
curious, as they furnish matter for comparisons; they are, for 
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the most part, as flat and coarse as his more matured perform- 
ances were pointed and polished. At one period of his boyish 
days it appears that he had projected a volume of Crazy Tales ; 
the mention of this design gives Mr. Moore occasion to moralize 
very edifyingly on licentious — and the levities of 
young authors :—“ The loss of the volume of Crazy Tales is 
little to be regretted, as from its title we may conclude it was 
written in imitation of the clever, but licentious productions of 
John Hall Stephenson. If the same kind oblivion had closed 
over the levities of other young authors, who, in the season of 
folly and the passions, have made their pages the transcript of 
their lives, it would have been equally fortunate for themselves 
and the world.”—p. 23. ; 

Among the early essays of Sheridan there is one which, for 
the oddity of the scheme, the wildness of the ideas, and the 
extravagance of the language, is a perfect curiosity. It is a 
letter to the queen recommending the establishment of an 
Institution for the instruction and maintenance of young 
females in the better classes of life; her majesty was to be the 
chancellor of the College; some of the first ladies in the king- 
dom sub-chancellors; the professors, except for the tongues, 
were to be women, the practical parts of the sciences were to be 
taught ; the ladies were to read history in order to discover that 
there were other passions in man besides love, and some novels 
were to be recommended, but romances infinitely more. The 
most wonderful part of the scheme, however, was, that the king 
was to give up Hampton Court or some other palace for the 
College. The writer was in his 23rd year. We give the pas- 
sages, with Mr. Moore’s commentaries. 


‘ The following sentence will give some idea of the sort of eloquence 
with which he prefaces this grave proposal to her Majesty:—‘“ The 
dispute about the proper sphere of women is idle. That men should 
have attempted to draw a line for their own orbit, shows that God meant 
them for comets, and above our jurisdiction. With them the enthusiasm 
of poetry and the idolatry of love is the simple voice of nature.” There 
are, indeed, many passages of this boyish composition, a good deal re- 
sembling in their style those ambitious apostrophes, with which he orna- 
mented his speeches on the trial of Hastings. 

* He next proceeds to remark to her Majesty, that in those countries 
where “ man is scarce better than a brute, he shows his degeneracy by 
his treatment of women,” and again falls into metaphor, not very clearly 
made out :—“ The influence that women have over us is as the medium 
through which the finer arts act upon us. The incense of our love and 
respect for them creates the atmosphere of our souls, which corrects and 


meliorates the beams of knowledge.” ’ 
* ” * fond * * 
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‘ In showing how much less women are able to struggle against adver- 
sity than men, he says,—“ As for us we are born in a state of warfare 
with poverty and distress. The sea of adversity is our natural element, 
and he that will not buffet with the billows deserves to sink, But you, 
oh you, by nature formed of gentler kind, can you endure the biting 
storm? shall you be turned to the nipping blast, and not a door be open 
to give you shelter ?” 

‘ After describing, with evident seriousness, the nature of the institu- 
tion of Madame de Maintenon, at St. Cyr, he adds the following strange 
romantic allusion :—‘ Had such a charity as I have been speaking of 
existed here, the mild Parthenia and my poor Laura would not have 
fallen into untimely graves.” 

‘ The practical details of his plan, in which it is equally evident that 
he means to be serious, exhibit the same flightiness of language and 
notions. The King, he supposes, would have no objection to “ grant 
Hampton-court, or some other palace for the purpose,” and “ as it is (he 
continues, still addressing the queen) to be immediately under your Ma~ 
jesty’s patronage, so should your Majesty be the first member of it. Let 
the constitution of it be like that of a University—your Majesty, Chan- 
cellor ; some of the first ladies of the kingdom sub-chancellors ; whose 
care it shall be to provide instructors of real merit. The classes are to 
be distinguished by age,—none by degree. For, as their qualification 
should be gentility, they ae all on a level. The instructors should be 
women, except for the languages. Latin and Greek should not be 
learned—the frown of pedantry destroys the blush of humility. The 
practical part of the sciences, as of astronomy, &c. should be taught. In 
history they would find that there are other passions in man than love. 
As for novels, there are some I would strongly recommend ; but romances 
infinitely more. The one is a representation of the eifects of the passions 
as they should be, though extravagant; the other as they are. The 
latter is falsely called nature, and is a picture of depraved and corrupted 
society ; the other is the glow of nature. I would, therefore, exclude 
all novels that show human nature depraved ; however well executed, 
the design will disgust.” ’—pp. 95, 96, 97, 

Sheridan was extremely ignorant, and these were the visions 
of a fasting mind; in the provinces of wit and fancy he con- 
trived to do without knowledge, but whenever we find him 
committing himself to paper argumentatively on grave subjects 
we observe a lamentable crudity and a lack of bottom. It may 
be objected that it is unfair to found any opinion on perform- 
ances not published by the writer, and perhaps not intended 
for publication ; we cannot but think, however, that such rough 
sketches as those to which we allude furnish indications of the 
furniture of a mind. In some notes on lord Chesterfield’s 
letters, we meet with one of those excuses which men are prone 
to fashion for their idleness and ignorance. Sheridan flattered 
himself, it appears, that knowledge could be obtained by the 
mere force of genius working on “a few leading and fixed 
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ideas,” the fewer the better we suppose. The following are 
the comments :—“ His (lord C.’s) frequent directions for con- 
stant employment entirely ill founded a wise man is formed 
more by the action of his own thoughts than by continually 
feeding it. ‘ Hurry, he (lord C.) says, ‘ from play to study; never 
be doing nothing.’ I say, frequently be unemployed ; sit and 
think. Thereare on every subject but a few leading and fixed ideas ; 
their tracks may be traced by your own genius, as well as by 
reading : a man of deep thought, who shall have accustomed 
himself to support or attack all he has read, will soon find 
nothing new; thought is exercise, and the mind like the body 
must not be wearied.” 

Had Swift laid down rules for the improvement of geniuses 
after the manner of his rules for servants, he could have hit off 
nothing better than this, which has all the air of a happy stroke 
of irony; but there is no doubt that it was penned in sober 
earnestness ; and the unavailableness of Sheridan’s fine natural 
powers at a future period may be traced to this unfortunate re- 
liance on the spontaneous fertility of his mind, which he seems 
to have flattered himself, would, without sowing, grow know- 
ledge ; and information, we suppose, like the reading and writing 
of the character in the play, was expected to come by nature. It 
was the fashion, indeed, of this day, to eschew any knowledge 
except that of school-boys ; and we find Mr. Fox holding out 
against the most important truths that were then breaking on 
the world in politics and commerce, and covering his ignorance 
by such a miserable jargon as this. “General positions of all 
kinds ought to be very cautiously admitted; indeed, on sub- 
jects so infinitely complex and mutable as politics and com- 
merce, a wise man hesitates at giving too implicit a credit to 
any general maxim of any denomination!” The caution of this 
right honourable gentleman, however, in admitting positions 
in politics and commerce, did not prevent him from hazarding 
the monstrous proposition that “ Ireland cannot make a single 
acquisition but to the proportionate loss of England.” But the 
orators of this period acted only politickly in fortifying the 
theatre of their eloquence against the intrusion of knowledge. 
Ignorance presents the Pa field for declamation, and in 
exact proportion to the spread of knowledge we observe a 
diminution of what is called eloquence. The House of Commons 
is behind the well-informed portion of the community in 
knowledge ; but the House of Commons has not stood still; 
it is backward, miserably backward in the race, but it has made 
its slow advances, every step of which has narrowed the sphere 
ofits eloquence. Even in that fastness of fallacies and puerilities, 
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phrases have lost much of their honour, and a more business- 
like manner of treating subjects has obtained ; some shreds of 
the old finery still serve, it is true, to cover the nakedness of 
the “collective wisdom,” but we do not despair of seeing the day 
when the last of this trumpery shall be stripped away. Our 
author has some just remarks, which we quote with pleasure, 
on the decline of eloquence since the time of Fox, Pitt, Burke, 
and Sheridan :— 


‘ The great increase of public business since then has necessarily made 
a considerable change in this respect. Not only has the time of the 
legislature become too precious to be wasted upon the mere gymnastics 
of rhetoric, but even those graces with which true oratory surrounds 
her statements are but impatiently borne, where the statement itself is 
the primary and pressing object of the hearer. 

‘ The new light that has been thrown on political science may also, 
perhaps, be assigned for this evident revolution in parliamentary taste. 
“ Truth,” says Lord Bacon, “ is a naked and open day-light ; that doth 
not show the masques, and mummeries, and triumphs of the present 
world half so stately and daiatily as candle-light ;” and there can be little 
doubt that the clearer any important truths are made, the less contro« 
versy they will excite among fair and rational men, and the less passion 
and fancy, accordingly, ean eloquence infuse into the discussion of them. 
Mathematics have produced no quarrels among mankind—it is by the 
mysterious and the vague, that temper as well as imagination is most 
roused. In proof of this, while the acknowledged clearness, almost to 
truism, which the leading principles of political science have attained, 
has tended to simplify and tame down the activities of eloquence on 
that subject, there is still another arena left, in the science of the law, 
where the same illumination of truth has not yet penetrated, and where 
oratory will still continue to work her perplexing spells, till common 
sense and the plain principles of utility shall find their way there also to 
weaken them.’ —p. 700. 


In the unfinished grave disquisitions written by Sheridan in his 
youthful days, we find only indications of much ignorance, and 
no promise of any one kind of excellence; he seems to have 
applied himself merely to the making of phrases, and not to 
have been successful even in that undertaking. In 1775, he 
conceived the design of answering Johnson’s slavish pamphlet, 
“Taxation no Tyranny.” A few notes of the projected reply are 
given, and we observe among them this shrewd remark—“ Men 
seldom think deeply on subjects on which they have no choice 
of opinion: they are fearful of encountering obstacles to their 
faith (as in religion), and so are content with the surface.” 
Mr. Moore derives a solid satisfaction from the reflection that this 
pamphlet remained unfinished. ‘The Gods, in Homer,” he re- 
marks, “ leave the strife to inferior spirits ;” we have nothing 
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to do, then, but to suppose that Sheridan and Johnson were 
gods, and by the laws of Homeric divine etiquette, they were 
bound to leave the strife to inferior spirits. But there is yet 
another reason for rigee | Had the pamphlet been published 
Johnson might not in the following year have proposed Sheridan 
as a member of the Literary Club. We give the passage, as an 
amusing specimen of fine reflection on a slight occasion, and as 
presenting a whimsical mixture of poetic fancy and worldly 
policy. 


‘It is not to be regretted that this pamphlet was left unfinished. 
Men of a high order of genius, such as Johnson and Sheridan, should 
never enter into warfare with each other, but, like the Gods in Homer, 
leave the strife to inferior spirits. The publication of this pamphlet 
would, most probably, have precluded its author from the distinction 
and pleasure which he afterwards enjoyed in the society and conversa- 
tion of the eloquent moralist, who in the following year proposed him 
as a member of the Literary Club, and always spoke of his character 
with praise.’—p. 113. 


By the way, our author seems to entertain a most magnificent 
idea of the mind of Johnson, whom he classes with “ the 
mightiest intellects of this world !” 

he first work by which Sheridan distinguished himself was the 
comedy of “ The Rivals,” brought out in January, 1775; “ The 
Duenna” followed, in the November of the same year: both 
pieces were eminently successful, and established the author’s 
character for wit. About the middle of the next year, Sheridan 
became connected with Drury Lane Theatre, by purchasing 
two-fourteenths of the aproperty, for which he paid £10,000. 
This transaction gives Mr. Moore occasion to express wonder : 
as a biographer, he would have done better, we think, had he 
sought information. He cannot understand how Sheridan pro- 


cured the money ; it is a mysteryhas he taken any pains to 
elucidate it ? 


‘ There was, indeed, something mysterious and miraculous about all 
his acquisitions, whether in love, in learning, in wit, or in wealth. How 
or when his stock of knowledge was laid in, nobody knew— it was as 
much a matter of marvel to those who never saw him read, as the 
existence of the chameleon has been to those who fancied it never eat. 
His advances in the heart of his mistress were, as we have seen, equally 
trackless and inaudible, and his triumph was the first that even rivals 
knew of his love. In like manner, the productions of his wit took the 
world by surprize,—being perfected in secret, till ready for display, and 
then seeming to break from under the cloud of his indolence in full 
maturity and splendor. His financial resources had no less an air of 
magic about them ; and the mode by which he conjured up, at this time, 
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the money for his first purchase into the theatre, remains, as far as I can 
learn, still a mystery.’—p. 141. 
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Solomon himself wondered at, and understood not, four very 
simple things—“ the way of an eagle in the air; the way of a 
pe om upon a rock ; the way of a ship in the midst of the sea; 
and the way of a man with a maid;” and Mr. Moore, like the 
wisest of men, seems to marvel immoderately at four things by 
no means wonderful. 

“ How or when his (Sheridan’s) knowledge was laid in, nobody 
knew.” This is not at all extraordinary ; for, by the author's 
own showing, Sheridan had no knowledge; ergo, it was not 
wonderful that nobody saw knowledge laid in. ‘‘ His advances 
in the heart of his mistress were trackless and inaudible :” was 
it to be expected that he would advertize his passion? in these 
affairs nothing can be more natural than secresy, which was 
doubly essential in Sheridan’s case, surrounded as he was by 
rivals. ‘ The productions of his wit took the world by surprise, 
being perfected in secret, till ready for display.” Is not this 
the case with most authors? Do not most men perfect in 
secret before they produce? and if they produce what is witty, 
is not surprise very much of course? Lastly, “the mode by 
which he conjured up, at this time, the money for his first pur- 
chase into the theatre, remains still a mystery.” This is the 
way in which injurious suspicions are bred: wonder how a man 
could possibly get a certain sum of money! and the conse- 
quence is, a suspicion that he did not possess himself honour- 
ably of it, more especially if the individual be chargeable with 
laxity in pecuniary matters. Some inquiry, or a troublesome 
search among Sheridan’s papers, would probably have explained 
this riddle. But Mr. Moore is too apt to encourage or to 
entertain mere suspicions. While we are on this ground, we 
may as well present two or three instances in support of our 
remark. In page 617, we find a suspicion put upon record 
which imputes meanness and treachery to the subject of it. 
“ The honour of representing the city of Westminster in Par- 
liament had been for some time one of the dreams of Sheridan’s 
ambition. Jt was suspected, indeed, I know not with what jus- 
tice, that in advising Mr. Fox, as he is said to have done, about 
the year 1800, to recede from _ life altogether, he was 
actuated by a wish to succeed him in the representation of 
Westminster, and had already set on foot some private = 
tiations towards that object.” This is in the very spirit of Mrs, 
Candour—“ It was suspected, indeed, I know not with what 
justice.” We will not canvass the probability of the allega~ 
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tion; all that we contend is, that such an imputation should 
not have been hazarded unsupported by any thing approaching 
to evidence. Sheridan’s conduct lays him too open to suspi- 
cion, and therefore it is the more unjust and ———— to ex- 
cite it lightly. In another place, page 573, Mr. Moore gives 
the reader p En to understand how little reliance he places 
on Sheridan’s word, in the most trifling particular, and even when 
his passions or interests were not concerned in the representa- 
tion. ‘“ My friend Mr. Rogers has heard him (Sheridan) on 
two different occasions, declare, that he had written every word 
of “The Stranger,” from beginning to end, and as his vanity could 
not be much interested in such a claim, it is possible that there 
was at least some virtual foundation for it.” We can conceive 
nothing more insulting or defamatory than this language ; it far 
surpasses any stroke of friendship in the “ School for Scandal.” 
Mr. Sheridan makes an assertion, and as his vanity could not 
be much interested in it, it is possible, says his biographer, that 
there was at least some virtual foundation for it! The sentence 
is perfectly curious; there is not a member of it which is not 
charged with a stigma; it is oy qualified in every pat, and 
each qualification detracts something from Sheridan’s credit : 
his vanity being put out of the question, it is pronounced pos- 
sible that there was at least some virtual foundation for his asser- 
tion; it is a corollary from this, that where his vanity was 
interested no reliance was to be placed on his representations ; 
and even wliere it was not interested, three or four clauses are 
interposed, to fritter away to nothing his claims to credit. 
Mr. Moore may undoubtedly have good reasons for these dis- 
trusts of Sheridan; but if A have, his general professions of 
esteem for his character are passing strange, and his praise of 
it in other places must be considered as altogether hollow and 
valueless. We cannot believe at once both the good and the 
bad. Elsewhere he suspects Sheridan of being the author of 
a hoax on Madame de Genlis. That lady, in her Memoires, 
tells a strange story of her having been carried out of her road 
by her postillions, and driven about the country, to her great 
alarm and vexation, the men pretending that they had lost 
their way. Sheridan was fond of hoaxing ;* Sheridan was 





* When Mr. Moore was ascribing hoaxes to Sheridan, he might as 
well have recorded one which was pleasant without being mischievous :— 
Lord a (now the earl of Grosvenor) having clenched a speech in the 
House of Commons with a long Greek quotation ; Sheridan, in reply, 
admitted the force of the quotation so far as it went, ‘‘ but,’’ said he, 
“« had the noble lord proceeded a little further and completed the passage, 
he would have seen that it applied the other way.” Sheridan then spouted 
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Madame de Genlis’s friend, and he was smitten with her com- 
panion ; to Sheridan’s house Madame de Genlis eventually re- 
turned, ergo Sheridan was the contriver of this really cruel 
hoax; for cruel it was, considering that it was played off on 
unprotected females and foreigners, and worthy it was in every 
respect of the genius of a Tony Lumpkin. All these things 
serve to show the readiness of the author to interpret appear- 
ances unfavourably to Sheridan, on whose character facts press 
sufficiently grievously, without the addition of suspicions, 
surmises, and conjectures. 

The genius of Sheridan is the ground on which Mr. Moore 
exhibits most tact and discrimination. It appears that his wit 
was the production of much labour and long travail. Abundant 
evidence is produced of this fact in the first sketches of his 
most finished performances, which attained their perfection 
through many tedious stages of correction and improvement. 
His jokes were carefully studied, turned, trimmed and polished 
with incredible patience till fit for use, and when he adopted, as 
he very freely did, other men’s jokes, he bestowed the same 
pains on their embellishment as on those of his invention, and 
made them pass for his own by a process diametrically opposite 
to that by which the gipsies of his illustration disguise stolen 
children. A stroke of wit, by the way, which exemplifies what 
we are saying, for he borrowed the thought from Churchill, who 
probably was in turn indebted to Martial for the germ of it.* 





something, ore rotundo, which had all the ais, ois, ous, kon and koss that 
give the world assurance of a Greek quotation ; upon which lord Belgrave 
very promptly and handsomely complimented the honourable member 
on his readiness of recollection, and frankly admitted, that the continua- 
tion of the passage had the tendency ascribed to it by Mr. Sheridan, and 
that he had overlooked it at the moment when he gave his quotation. On 
the breaking up of the House, Fox, who piqued himself on having some 
Greek, went up to Sheridan and asked him, ‘‘ Sheridan, how came you to 
be so ready with that passage; it certainly is as you say, but I was not 
aware of it before you quoted it.’ It is unnecessary to observe that there 
was no Greek at all in Sheridan’s impromptu. 
“ * Sheridan makes Sir Fretful Plagiary say, “ Steal! to be sure they 
may ; and egad serve your best thoughts as gipsies do stolen children, 
disfigure them to make ’em pass for their own.” 
The idea in Churchill is not so happily expressed, it is rather stiff and 

laboured— 

‘* Still pilfers wretched plans and makes them worse, 

Like gipsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 

Defacing first, then claiming for their own.” 
Churchill supposes a bad thing made worse ; Sheridan gives more point to 
the idea, by supposing a goodthing spoiled. There is an awkward stiffness 
in Churchill’s clause, “ Test the stolen brat be known ;”? and defacing is 
clearly not the right word. Sheridan has clothed the joke in an easy and 
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Sheridan’s was not a creative mind, invention requires more 
patience than he was | preps disposed to bestow on it, and 
tact in adopting, and skill in improving are accordingly his 
characteristics as an author. Matter he seized on wherever he 
could find it, and to manner he applied all his labour and 
industry. In his works we discover hitle that is new, but we 
trace improvements that completely eclipse the merit of the 
original creation. The —* this practice, however, of 
chastening, new-setting, and elaborating, other men’s thoughts 
is sufficiently obvious, and it is shown by Mr. Moore, that the 
preparatory labour of Sheridan’s oratory was lavished ex- 
clusively on ornament and embellishment. Our author shrewdly 
contrasts the habits of Burke and Sheridan in this particular. 
“ It is,” says he, “ a remarkable proof of the difference between 
them, that while, in the memorandums of speeches left behind 
by Burke, we find, that the points of argument and business 
were those which he prepared, trusting to the ever ready ward- 
robe of his fancy for their adornment ; in Mr. Sheridan’s notes 
it is chiefly the decorative passages that are worked up before- 
hand to their full polish; while on the resources of én good 
sense, ingenuity, and temper, he seems to have relied for his 
_ reasoning and facts.”” Sheridan owed his popularity as an orator 

to the very vice pointed out here, while Serko was pronounced 
a bore, and nick-named in parliament the dinner-bell—he was 
a man of some knowledge, and research, and consequently held 
in no esteem by the country — Fox seems to have 
perfectly understood the art of tickling the ears of the gentle- 
men of the House of Commons, he laid down the very intelli- 
= maxim, that a speech which reads well could not have 
een a good speech,* and Burke, though he did not practise, 
appears to have been no stranger to the virtues of decorated 





colloquial language. Martial before them had, however, hit off the root 
of idea in a line to a bad reader of another’s book, if we recollect 
right.— 

° “* Male dum recitas incipit esse tuus.”’ 

* Those speeches, no particle of which can be carried off by the hearer, 
seem to have been the perfection of eloquence. We remember a pleasant 
anecdote of lord Erskine illustrative of this fact. His lordship having 
made a most brilliant speech on some occasion at the Crown and Anchor, 
was met the next day by a learned brother, who, after complimenting him 
on his success, observed, that though delighted, enraptured, by the speech 
when listening to it, yet, strange to-say, he (the auditor) had not carried 
off a single idea, he could not even call to mind what it was about. 
Erskine throwing himself into an attitude expressive of admiration, replied, 
** Nor to tell you the truth, dol retain a trace of it, it was the fragrance of 
the rose, lost as soon as shed.” 
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nothingness, for having declared a speech of Sheridan to be in 
the true style, he defined it as ‘‘ something between poetry and 
prose, and better than either.” There was, however, more 
satire than commendation, we are inclined to think, in this 
praise. Fox, indeed, objected to this alarming definition of 
the true style, and offered, as might be expected, not a reason, 
but a poimt; in those days epigrams were arguments—“ he 
replied, that he thought such a mixture was to the advantage of 
nelther—as producing poetic prose, or still worse, prosaic poetry.” 
The specimens which Mr. Moore has given of the first out- 
lines or rough drafts of Sheridan’s dramatic works, open a 
field for much minute and curious comparison in which we do 
not feel at all disposed to indulge, the inference to be drawn 
from it being simply and ey that Sheridan’s wit was the 
production of great labour. e give one scene frc-n the 
“ School for Scandal” in its second stage, as it has the advantage 
of all the other samples of first thoughts, and there are in it 
some strokes of humour which might have been preserved with 
effect. Lady Teazle’s answer to her husband’s reproach touch- 
ing the wearing of rose buds which would furnish a poor family 
with a dinner, is characteristic and sprightly, perhaps witty. 


©“ Enter Jarvis. 


“ Teaz. Who's there? Well, Jarvis ? 

« Jarv. Sir, there’ are a number of my mistress’s tradesmen without, 
clamorous for their money. 

“ Teaz. Are those their bills in your hand ? 

“ Jarv. About a twentieth part, Sir. 

“ Teaz. What! Have you expended the hundred pounds I gave you 
for ‘her use ? 

“ Jarv. Long ago, Sir, as you may judge by some of the items.— 
‘ Paid the coachmaker for lowering the front seat of the coach.’ 

“ Teaz. What the deuce was the matter with the seat ? 

“ Jarv. Oh, Lord, the carriage was too low for her by a foot when 
she was dressed—so that it must have been so, or have had a tub at top 
like a hat case on a travelling trunk. Well, Sir, (reads.)—‘ Paid her 
two footmen half a year’s wages, 50l.’ 

“ Teaz. ’Sdeath and fury! does she give her footmen a hundred a 
year ? 

“ Jarv. Yes, Sir, and I think, indeed, she has made a good bargain, 
for they find their own bags and bouquets. 

“ Teaz. Bags and bouquets for footmen !—halters and bastinadoes ! 

* Jarv. Paid for my lady’s own nosegays, 50/. 

“ Teaz. Fifty pounds for flowers ! enough to turn the Pantheon into 
a green-house, and give a féte champétre at Christmas. 

“ Lady Teaz. Lord, Sir Peter, I wonder you should grudge me the 
most innocent articles in dressweand then for the expenseflowers can« 
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not be cheaper in winter—you should find fault with the climate and not 
with me. I am sure I wish, with all my heart, that it was spring all 
the year round, and that roses grew under one’s feet. 

“ Sir P. Nay, but madam, then you would not wear them ; but try 
snow-balls and icicles. But tell me, madam, how can you feel any satis- 
faction in wearing these, when you —_— reflect that one of the rose- 
buds would have furnished a poor family with a dinner. ; 

“ Lady T. Upon my word Sir Peter, begging your pardon, that is 
4 very absurd way of arguing. By that rule, why do you indulge in the 
least superfluity? I dare swear a beggar might dine tolerably well on 
your great-coat, or sup off your laced waistcoat; nay, I dare say, he 
would n’t eat your gold-headed cane in a week. Indeed, if you would 
reserve nothing but necessaries, you should give the first poor man you 
meet your wig; and walk the streets in your night-cap, which, you 
know, becomes you very much. 

“ Sir P. Well, go on to the articles. 

“ Jarv. ( Reading ), ‘ Fruit for my lady’s monkey, 5/. per week.’ 

“ Sir P. Five pounds for the monkey! why ’tis a dessert for an 
alderman ! 

“ Lady T. Why, Sir Peter, would you starve the poor animal? I 
dare swear he lives as reasonable as other monkeys do. 

“ Sir P. Well, well, go on. 

“ Jarv. ‘ China, for ditto.’ 

“ Sir P. What, does he eat out of china ? 

“ Lady T. Repairing china that he breaks ; and I am sure no monkey 
breaks less. 

 Jarv. ‘ Paid Mr. Warren for perfumes—milk of voses, 301.’ 

“ Lady T. Very reasonable. 

“ Sir P. ’Sdeath, madam, if you had been born to these expenses, I 
_ should not have been so much amazed ; but I took you, madam, an honest 
country squire’s daughter. 

“ Lady T. Oh, filthy; don’t name it. Well, heaven forgive my 
mother, but I do believe my father must have been a man of quality. 

“ Sir P. Yes, madam, when first I saw you, you were drest in a 
pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch of keys by your side; your 
occupations, madam, to superintend the poultry; your accomplishments, 
a complete knowledge of the Family Receipt Book ; then you set in a room 
hung round with fruit in worsted of your own working; your amuse- 
ments were, to play country danccs on an old spinet to your father while 
he went asleep after a fox-chase ; to read Tillotson’s sermons to your 
aunt Deborah. These, madam, were your recreations, and these the 
accomplishments that captivated me. Now, forsooth, you must have two 
footmen to your chair, and a pair of white dogs in a phacton ; you forget 
when you used to ride double behind the butler on a docked bay coach- 
horse...... Now you must have a Fench hair-dresser: do you think you 
did not look as well when you had your hair combed smooth over a 
roller ?......Then you could be content to sit with me, or walk by the 
side of the Ha! Ha! 


“ Lady T. True, I did; and when you asked me if I could love an 
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old fellow, who would deny me nothing, I simpered, and said, ‘ Till 
death.’ 

“ Sir P. Why did you say so? 

“ Lady T. Shall I tell you the truth? 

“ Sir P. If it is not too great a favour. 

“ Lady T. Why, then, the truth is, I was heartily tired of all these 
agreeable recreations you have so well remembered, and having a spirit 
to spend and enjoy fortune, I was determined to marry the first fool I 
should meet with .....you made me your wife, for which I am much 
obliged to you, and if you wish to make me more grateful still, make 
me a widow. * * *,* 

“ Sir P. Then you never had a desire to please me, or add to my 
happiness ? ; 

‘“‘ Lady T. Sincerely, I never thought about you ; did you imagine 
that age was catching? I think you have been overpaid for all yeu could 
bestow on me. Here am I surrounded by half a hundred lovers, not one 
of whom but would by a single smile buy a thousand such baubles as you 

udge me. 

“ Sir P. Then you wish me dead ? 

“ [Lady T. You know I do not, for you have made no settlement 
on me. , 

* * * * * 7 

“ Sir P. I am but middle aged. 

“ Lady T. There’s the misfortune ; put yourself on or back twenty 
years, and either way I should like you the better. 

* * * « * 

“ Yes, Sir, then your behaviour too was different ; you would dress, 
smile, and bow; fly to fetch me any thing I wanted; praise every 
thing I did or said ; fatigue your stiff face with an eternal grin ; nay, you 
even committed poetry, and muffled your harsh tones into a lover's 
whisper to sing it yourself, so that even my mother said you were the 
smartest old bachelor she ever saw—~a billet-doux engrossed on buck- 

amliti!! 
ram!!!!! ! 5 " ‘ : 
Let girls take my advice and never marry an old bachelor. He must 
be so, either because he could find nothing to love in women, or because 
women could find nothing to love in him.” ’—pp. 167, 8, 9, 70. 


Our author offers some observations on the questions that 
have been raised as _ to the originality of this comedy. “It is 
said,” remarks he, “ that the characters of Joseph and Charles were 
suggested by those of Blifil and Tom Jones; and that the 
incident of the arrival of sir Oliver from India, is copied from 
that of the return of Warner in Sidney Biddulph; and that the 
hint of the famous scandal scene at lady Sneerwell’s is borrowed 
from a comedy of Moliére.” The last charge has always seemed 
to us well founded ; our author, however, disposes of it in a ver 
few words. ‘‘ Theimitation of Moliére (if, et take for granted, 


the “ Misanthrope” be the play, in which the origin of the famous 
VOL. IV.—W. R. 2D 
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scandal scene is said to be found) is equally faint and remote, 
and except in the common point of scandal, untraceable. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more unlike than the manner in which 
the two scenes are managed. Celimene, in Moliére, bears the 
whole frais of the conversation, and this female La Bruyére’s 
tedious and solitary dissections of character would be as little 
borne on the English stage, as the quick and dazzling move- 
ments of so many lancets of wit as operate in the School for 
Scandal, would be tolerated on the French.”—p. 188. 
This is in the true spirit of partizanship, 
** Who praises Lesbia’s eyes and feature, 
Must call her sister awkward creature.” 


We quarrel, however, with no man about his taste, and if 
Mr. Moore really does think the sallies of Celimene tedious 
dissections of character, we shall not endeavour to disturb his 
opinion. Perhaps he dislikes a portrait like this— 

“« C’est un parleur étrange, et qui trouve toujours 
L’Art de ne vous rien dire avec de grands discours. 
Dans les propos qu’il tient, on ne voit jamais goute ; 
Et ce n'est que du bruit, que tout ce qu’on écoute.” 
Again, this sort of thing may offend particular tastes— 





mais il veut avoir trop, d’esprit dont j’enrage 
Il est guindé sans cesse ; et dans tous ses propos 
On voit qu’il se travaille 4 dire de bons mots.” 


There may be something displeasing in this sort of remark ; but 
with regard to the question under discussion, the resemblance 
between this scene and the corresponding one in the School for 
Scandal, we think it about as striking and close as Mr. Moore 
considers it faint and remote.* 

Among the fugitive and occasional productions of Sheridan, 
we do not observe any pieces of remarkable merit, and we think 
that the biographer is not always happy in his citations from 
them. For example; “during the interment of Garrick in 
Poet’s Corner, Mr. Burke had remarked that the statue of 


* We trace Sir Peter’s apology for quitting the scandalous coterie sud- 
denly, to an idea of Molitre in this seene—‘‘ Sir Peter ;—I beg pardon 
ladies ; ’tis particular business, and I must . But Sleave my character 
behind me.’ 

Alceste, in the scandalous scene of Moliere, has a thought that, we are 
persuaded, gave rise to the above :— 

‘*La peur de leur départ occupe fort votre ame 
Sortez, quand vous voudrez, Messieurs ; mais j’avertis 
Que je ne sors qu’aprés que vous serez sortis.” 
Alceste would not leave his character behind him, and Sir Peter would. 
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Shakespeare seemed to point to the grave where the great actor 
of his works was laid. This hint did not fall idly on the ear of 
Sheridan, as the following fixation of the thought, in the verses 
(the Monody) which he afterwards wrote proved :— 


‘ The throng that mourned as their dead favourite pass’d, 
The grac’d respect that claimed him to the last ; 

While Shakespeare’s image, from its hallowed base, 
Seemed to prescribe the grave and point the place.’” 


The second line is unmeaning, and the use made of Burke’s 
thought is, to our minds, particularly unhappy. Shakespeare 
is made to do Sexton’s duty when he is described as prescribing 
aS ev and pointing the place. 

e have now to follow Mr. Sheridan into a new field. In 
1780 the successful dramatic writer sprung up suddenly into a 
prominent political character—a striking evidence how little in 
those days was necessary to form a statesman. He made a 
= Whig start by publicly professing himself an advocate for 

nnual Parliaments, while in private he discovered his insincerity 
by scoffing at Reform. For this fact, we quote Mr. Moore :— 


‘ His first appearance before the public as a political character was in 
conjunction with Mr. Fox at the beginning of the year 1780, when the 
famous Resolutions on the State of the Representation, signed by Mr. 
Fox as chairman of the Westminster Committee, together with a Report 
on the same subject from the Sub-committee, signed by Sheridan, were 
laid before the public. Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage 
were the professed objects of this meeting; and the first of the Resolu- 
tions, subscribed by Mr. Fox, stated that “ Annual Parliaments are the 
undoubted right of the people of England.” 

‘ Notwithstanding this strong declaration, it may be doubted whether 
Sheridan was, any more than Mr. Fox, a very sincere friend to the prin- 
ciple of Reform ; and the manner in which he masked his disinclination 
or indifference to it was strongly characteristic both of his humour and 
his tact. Aware that the wild scheme of Cartwright and others, which 
these Resolutions recommended, was wholly impracticable, he always took 
refuge in it when pressed upon the subject, and would laughingly advise 
his political friends to do the same :—“ Whenever any one,” he would say, 
‘* proposes to you a specific plan of Reform, always answer that you are 
for nothing short of Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage —there 
you are safe.” He also had evident delight, when talking om this ques- 
tion, in referring to a jest of Burke, who said that there had arisen a 
new party of Reformers, still more orthodox than the rest, who thought 
Annual Parliaments far from being sufficiently frequent; and who, 
founding themselves upon the latter words of the statute of Edward 3rd, 
that “ a parliament shall be holden every year once, and more often if 
need be,” were known by the denomination of the Oftener-if-need-bes.” 
‘For my part,” he would add, in relating this, “ I am an Oftener-if-need. 
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be.” Even when most serious on the subject (for, to the last, he pro- 
fessed himself a warm friend to Reform) his arguments had the air of 
being ironical and insidious. To Annual Parliaments and Universal 
Suffrage, he would say, the principles of representation naturally and 
necessarily led—any less extensive proposition was a base compromise 
and a dereliction of right ; and the first encroachment on the people was 
the act of Henry 6th, which limited the power of election to forty- 
shilling freeholders within the county, whereas the real right was in the 
“ outrageous and excessive’ number of people, by whom the preamble 
recites that the choice had been made of late.—Such were the arguments 
by which he affected to support his cause, and it is not difficult to detect 
the eyes of the snake glistening from under them.’—pp. 219, 220. 


With regard to the Catholic Question, Sheridan was equally 
hollow if we are to credit his biographer. It appears that the 
prince at no period favoured, as has been supposed, the cause 
of the Catholics ;* and it is conjectured, we think with reason, 
that Sheridan was influenced by his knowledge of the senti- 
ments of his Royal Master on this head. His sneer at his col- 
leagues in the short Whig Administration of 1806 for sacrificing 
place to this question is put ot record by our author, with a 
moral reflection on the misfortune that it sometimes is to men 
of wit, that they put their opinions in a form to be remembered. 
The want of principle which renders these reminiscences so 
unlucky is a still greater misfortune to too many men of wit. 
Sheridan’s ideas on the subject of the Catholic claims are thus 
stated by our author :— 


‘It was his avowed opinion that, though the measure, whenever 











* This fact may be inferred from the subjoined letter from Charles Fox 
to Sheridan in 1805 — 

«« Dear Sheridan ;—I did not receive your letter till last night. 

** T did, ou Thursday, consent to be the presenter of the Catholic Peti- 
tion, at the request cf the Delegates, and had further conversation on the 
subject with them at lord Grenville’s yesterday morning. Lord Grenville 
also consented to present the Petition to the House of Lords, Now, there- 
fore, any discussion on this part of the subject would be too late; but I 
will fairly own, that, if it were not, I could not be dissuaded from doing 
the public act, which, of all others, it will give me the greatest satisfaction 
and pride to perform. No past event in my political life ever did, and no 
future one ever can, give me such pleasure. 

** IT am sure you know how painful it would be to me to disobey any 
command of his royal highness’s, or even to act in any manner that 
might be in the slightest degree contrary to his wishes, and therefore I 
am not sorry that your intimation came too late. I shall endeavour to see 
the prince to-day; but, if I should fail, pray take care that he knows how 
things stand before we meet at dinner, lest any conversation there should 
appear to come upon him by surprise. 

«© Yours, ever. C.J F, 

** Arlington-Street, Sunday.’ 
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brought forward, should be supported and enforced by the whole weight 
of the party, they ought never so far to identify or encumber themselves 
with it, as to make its adoption a sine-qua-non of their acceptance or re« 
tention of office. His support, too, of the ministry of Mr. Addington, 
which was as virtually pledged against the Catholics as that which now 
succeeded to power, sufficiently shows the secondary station that this great 
question occupied in his mind; nor can such a deviation from the usual 
tone of his political feeling be otherwise accounted for, than by supposing 
that he was aware of the existence of a strong indisposition to the mea- 
sure in that quarter, by whose views and wishes his public conduct was, 
in most cases, regulated.’ 


In 1811, however, we discover him professing, in a letter to 
sir Oswald Moseley, that no political object interested his mind 
so much as the Catholic Question ; and, in 1812, we find him 
making a speech on the subject to the following effect :— 


« « My objection to the present ministry is, that they are avowedly ar- 
rayed and embodied against a principle—that of concession to the 
Catholics of Ireland—which, I think, and must always think, essential to 
the safety of this empire. I will never-give my vote to any administra- 
tion that opposes the question of Catholic Emancipation. I will not con- 
sent to receive a furlough upon that particular question, even though a 
ministry were carrying every other that I wished. In fine, I think the 
situation of Ireland a paramount consideration. If they were to be the 
last words I should ever utter in this House, I should say, ‘ Be just to 
Treland, as you value your own honour; be just to Ireland as you value 
your own peace.’”’’ 


It is undoubtedly possible that Sheridan had changed his 
opinion as to the importance of this measure ; but it is also pos- 
sible, that though no sincere friend to it, he liked the liberal 
side of the question as a theme for endless declamation, and 
advocated it for the purpose of making a display of his orato- 
rical powers, under the persuasion that there was no sort of 
danger of the success of the measure—a policy which we be- 
lieve was not, and is not, confined to him. 

In bringing analogous circumstances together, and also facts 
comenek with particular courses of policy, we are necessarily 
obliged to depart from any thing like chronological order, 
which, indeed, cannot be strictly observed in an examination of 
a book of this kind. We now return to Sheridan’s start as a 
politician. Mr. Moore thinks it extraordinary that, during the 
very busy interval which passed between Mr. Sheridan’s first 
appearance in parliament and his appointment under Lord 
Rockingham’s administration in 1782, he should rarely have 
taken a part in the debates that occurred. With the informa- 
tion before us which this book conveys, we cannot share in this 
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surprise. Sheridan, being barren of information on all subjects 
and fearful of committing himself, could do nothing without 
cramming. It was necessary to charge him for a question, and 
as his force when charged was not understood at this period, 
the expedient of priming and gy him with the necessary 
knowledge was not resorted to. ee ae it became a 
business to put him in training for occasions ; and we have heard 
from one who has performed this office, that his mae 5 mr 
was surprisingly quick, and his digestion of materials rapid and 
complete; our author gives the following account of the opera- 
tions to which we have alluded :— 


‘ The mind of Sheridan being, from the circumstances of his educa- 
tion and-life, but scantily informed upon all subjects for which reading is 
necessary, required, of course, considerable training and feeding, before it 
could venture to grapple with any new or important task. He has been 
known to say frankly to his political friends, when invited to take part 
in some question that depended upon authorities, “‘ You know I’m an 
ignoramus—but here I am—instruct me, and I’lldo my best.” It is 
said that the stock of numerical lore, upon which he ventured to set up 
as the Aristarchus of Mr. Pitt’s financial plans, was the result of three 
weeks’ hard study of arithmetic, to which he doomed himself in the early 
part of his parliamentary career, on the chance of being appointed, some 
time or other, Chancellor of the Exchequer. —p. 377. 


Mr. Moore goes on to point out the particular advantages 
which, in his opinion, attend “ the outpourings of information 
newly acquired,” the freshness and vivacity of which he con- 
trasts with the cold outlines of knowledge that are retained in 
the memory of those disciplined in learning. “ The natural 
consequence of all this,” says he, “ is, that persons the best 
furnished with general information, are often the most vague 
and unimpressive on particular subjects; while, on the con- 
trary, an uninstructed man of genius, like Sheridan, who ap- 
proaches a topic of importance for the first time, has not only 
the stimulus of ambition and curiosity to aid him in mastering 
its details, but the novelty of first impressions to heighten his 
general view of it, and with a fancy thus freshly excited, him- 
self, is most sure to touch and rouse the imagination of others.” 
This is a very pretty /aus ignorantie. Certainly there is some- 
thing extremely dashing, in partially-informed ignorance, which 
is more taking than the hesitation or caution of knowledge. 
An uninstructed man when crammed for an occasion, to be sure, 
can seldom know with any certainty, whether he is the instru- 
ment of truth or falsehood, but his fancy works the better, and 
he: rouses the imagination of others—what becomes of their 
reason Mr. Moore sa not tell us—it is a thing quite beside 
the question. 
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The impeachment of Hastings raised Sheridan to the summit 
of fame as an orator. His speeches during the trial were 
laboured with infinite care before ‘they were delivered, and we 
are told that every member of his family had some share in the 
labour of preparing the materials; Mrs. Sheridan * herself taking 
so active and zealous a part in the work as to injure her health. 
A letter from this lady to her sister-in-law, proclaiming the glad 
tidings of her husband’s oratorical triumph, cannot be read with- 
out delight ; it is full of heart, and an honest joy, in which even 
at this Tetunce of time the reader cannot but sympathise :— 


‘* T have delayed writing,” says Mrs. Sheridan, in a letter to her 
sister-in-law, four days after the termination of the speech, “ till I could 
gratify myself and you by sending you the news of our dear Dick’s 
triumph! of owr triumph I may call it: for, surely, no one, in the 
slightest degree connected with him, but must feel proud and happy. 
It is impossible, my dear woman, to convey to you the delight, the 
astonishment, the adoration, he has excited in the breasts of every class of 
people! Every party-prejudice has been overcome by a display of genius, 
eloquence, and goodness which no one, with any thing like a heart about 
them, could have listened to, without being the wiser afd the better for 
the rest of, their lives. What must my feelings be!—you only can 
imagine. To tell you the truth, it is with some difficulty that I can ‘let 
down my mind,’ as Mr. Burke said afterwards, to talk or think on any 
other subject. But pleasure, too exquisite, becomes pain, and I am at 
this moment suffering for the delightful anxieties of last week.’ — pp. 
375, 376. 


To this effusion Mr. Moore appends a singularly pedantic and 
over-strained commentary which informs us that Calpurnia, like 
Mrs. Sheridan, set her husband’s verses to music and sung them 





* Mr. Moore, whose genius is essentially gallant, generally shines when- 
ever he touches on the character of this gifted lady, whose recorded graces 
of person and mind, may well excuse some portion of poetic rapture. 
Calumny, of course, could not spare one so lovely, and surrounded by 
admiration, as the first Mrs. Sheridan ; and Mr. Moore having mentioned 
that her name was associated in the scandalous chronicles with that of lord 
E. Fitzgerald, volunteers in a note the subjoined anecdote, which would 
give us to suppose, not only that there was an improper attachment be- 
tween the parties, but that it was virtually confessed in the presence of 
the husband ! 

«* Some months before her death, when Sheridan had been describing to 
her and lord Edward a beautiful French girl whom he had lately seen, and 
added, that she put him strongly in mind of what his own wife had been in 
the first bloom of youth and beauty ; Mrs. Sheridan turned to lord Edward, 
and said with a melancholy smile, ‘ / should like you when I am dead to 
marry that girl” ”’—p. 513. There is but one inference to be drawn from 
this anecdote, which Mr. Moore, it must be observed, was in no sort of 
way called on to publish. 
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to her harp, and of Pliny’s thought thereupon to the effect 
that love ee all is the best music-master—which we deny. 


‘It isa most happy combination when the wife of a man of genius, 
unites intellect enough to appreciate the talents of her husband, with 
the quick feminine sensibility that can thus passionately feel his success. 
Pliny tells us, that his Calpurnia, whenever he pleaded an important 
cause, had messengers ready to report to her every murmur of applause 
that he received; and the poet Statius, in alluding to his own victories 
at the Albanian Games, mentions the “ breathless kisses,” with which 
his wife, Claudia, used to cover the triumphal garlands he brought home. 
Mrs. Sheridan may well take her place by the side of these Roman 
wives ; and she had another resemblance to one of them, which was no 
less womanly and attractive. Not only did Calpurnia sympathise with 
the glory of her husband abroad, but she could also, like Mrs. Sheridan, 
add a charm to his talents at home, by setting his verses to music and 
singing them to her harp—“ with no instructor,” adds Pliny, “ but Love, 
who is after all, the best master.” ’—p. 376. 


The king’s illness was the next important event which oc- 
curred pending the impeachment of Hastings, aad furnished 
matter of strife to parties. It is well known how Fox committed 
himself on the Regency*question, by claiming the sovereign 
power, as of right, for the prince of Wales during the incapacity 
of the king. It is equally weli known how dexterously Pitt 
availed himself of the egregious blunder of the great Whig 
oracle. We have heard this signal error traced to a manceuvre 
of lord Loughborough, which seems at least probable. Upon 
Fox’s arrival from Vienna, it is supposed that ce took his views 
of the Regency question from lord Loughborough, who, it is said, 
first held the doctrine that the heir apparent had a right to fill the 
throne upon the incapacity of the sovereign. His lordship had 
at this time hopes of the Great Seal in the event of a Regency 
and he could not view without alarm the courtly attentions, 
which the then chancellor, lord Thurlow, was paying at Carlton- 
House ; and, certainly, nothing could be better calculated, if not 
intended, to interrupt the good understanding that was daily 
increasing between his Sonltikiep and the prince, than to raise a 
claim of right in favour of the latter to which lord Thurlow 
could not accede, and such was the effect of the proposition 
brought forward on this occasion: it drew forth the most 
marked reprobation from the chancellor, and consequently broke 
off that intercourse at Carlton-House which seemed to promise 
him a preference over competitors. This story is plausible, but 
for our own parts we are disposed to place Fox’s blunder to the 
account of his courtly eagerness to gratify the prince, by stating 
his claims so highly. ; 
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Every great event that occurred about this period seems to 
have been fraught with some discomfiture for the Whigs. The 
French Revolution bred a schism, and furnished either a cause 
or a pretext for the desertion of Burke. The character of this 
extraordinary man’s politics, and the temper of his mind at this 
conjuncture, are sketched in a masterly manner by Mr. Moore, 
—we do not hesitate to pronounce this performance the happiest 
in the book. 


‘ It was rather from circumstance than from choice, or any natural 
affinity, that Mr. Burke had ever attached himself to the popular party 
in politics. There was, in truth, nothing democratic about him but his 
origin ; his tastes were all on the side of the splendid and the arbitrary. 
The chief recommendation of the cause of India to his fancy and his feel- 
ings was, that it involved the fate of ancient dynasties, and invoked retri- 
bution for the downfal of thrones and princedoms, to which his imagi- 
nation, always most affected by objects at a distance, lent a state and 
splendour that did not, in sober realrty, belong to them. Though doomed 
to make Whiggism his habitual haunt, he took his perch at all times on 
its loftiest branches, as far as possible away from popular contact ; and, 
upon most occasions, adopted a sort of-baronial view of liberty, as rather 
a question lying between the Throne and the Aristocracy, than one in 
which the people had a right to any efficient voice or agency. Accord 
ingly, the question of Parliamentary Reform, from the first moment of 
its agitation, found in him a most decided opponent. 

‘ This inherent repugnance to popular principles became naturally 
heightened into impatience and disgust, by the long and fruitless war 
fare which he had waged under their banner, and the uniform ill success 
with which they had blasted all his struggles for wealth and power. 
Nor was he in any better temper with his associates in the cause,—having 
found that the ascendancy which he had formerly exercised over them, 
and which, in some degree, consoled him for the want of official domi- 
nion, was of late considerably diminished, if not wholly transferred to 
others. Sheridan, as has been stated, was the most prominent object 
of his jealousy ;—and it is curious to remark how much, even in feelings 
of this description, the aristocratical bias of his mind betrayed itself. 
For, though Mr. Fox, too, had overtaken and even passed him in the 
race, assuming that station in politics which he himself had previously 
held, yet so paramount did those claims of birth and connection, by which 
the new leader came recommended, appear in his eyes, that he sub- 
mitted to be superseded by him, not only without a murmur, but cheer- 
fully. To Sheridan, however, who had no such hereditary passport to 
pre-eminence, he could not give way without heart-burning and humi- 
liation, and to be supplanted thus by a rival son of the earth, seemed no 
less a shock to his superstitious notions about rank, than it was painful to 
his feelings of self-love and pride. 

* Such, as far as car be ascertained by a distant observer of those times, 
was the temper in which the first events of the Revolution found the mind 
of this remarkable man ;—and powerfully as they would, at any time, 
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have appealed to his imagination and prejudices, the state of irritability 
to which he had been wrought by the causes already enumerated, pecu- 
liarly predisposed him, at this moment, to give way to such impres- 
sions without restraint, and even to welcome as a timely relief to his 

ride, the mighty vent thus afforded to the “ splendida bilis” with which 
it was charged. 

‘ There was, indeed, much to animate and give zest to the new part 
which he now took. He saw those principles, to which he owed a deep 
grudge, for the time and talents he had wasted in their service, now 
embodied in a shape, so wild and alarming as seemed to justify him, on 
grounds of public safety, in turning against them the whole powers of his 
mind, and thus enabled him, opportunely, to dignify desertion, by throw- 
ing the semblance of patriotism and conscientiousness round the reality 
of defection and revenge. He saw the party, too, who, from the moment 
they had ceased to be ruled by him, were associated only in his mind with 
recollections of unpopularity and defeat, about to adopt a line of politics 
which his long knowledge of the people of England, and his sagacious 
foresight of the consequences of the French Revolution, fully convinced 
him would lead to the same barren and mortifying results. On the con- 
trary, the cause to which he proffered his alliance, would, he was equally 
sure, by arraying on its side all the rank, riches, and religion of Europe, 
enable him at length to feel that sense of power and triumph, for which 
his domineering spirit had so long panted in vain. In this latter hope, 
indeed, of a speedy triumph over Jacobinism, his temperament, as was 
often the case, outran his sagacity ; for, while he foresaw, clearly, that 
the dissolution of social order in France would at last harden into a 
military tyranny, he appeared not to be aware that the violent mea- 
sures which he recommended against her, would not only hasten this 
formidable result, but bind the whole mass of the people into union and 
resistance during the process.'-—pp. 450, 451, 452. 


Burke’s attack on Fox in the House of Commons, and She- 
ridan’s retaliatory attack on Burke, were the open hostilities 
that signalised the bitterness of the feud between the deserter 
and his old confederates. Sheridan’s part in this affray was 
considered by the shrewder observers as a ridiculous piece of 
errantry ; but there were many who saw it in another point of 
view, Dr. Parr among the number; a letter from whom to Mrs. 
Sheridan is published in the book before us. In this epistle 
the doctor appears in any character but that of a peace-maker ; 
in fact, he blows the coals of strife with a fervour and energy 
truly professional, insisting largely on Burke’s jealousy of She- 
ridan, declaring the latter not to have been too warm, not 
warmer than he, the doctor, would have been himself, and con- 
cluding his communication with a request for the tidings of 
peace which seems admirably calculated to encourage the 
war. “ Pray tell me when they are reconciled—though, as I 
said, it is nothing to the purpose, without a public explanation,”— 


p. 473, 
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It is amusing to observe the light in which these exhibitions 
were regarded by the actors who were themselves on the stage— 
the spectacle which was the wonder and admiration of the more 
distant observers was the jest of those behind the scenes. A 
friend has favoured us with a view of some letters from General 
Fitzpatrick to the celebrated Mrs. Benwell, one of these com- 
munications adverts to the hostilities between Burke and Sheri- 
dan, and as it discovers the feelings of one of the initiated with 
regard to this childish affair, we lay a copy of it before our 
readers :— 


; London, Feb. 23rd. 

“ T have no news to send you, my dearest Moll, worth send- 
ing a letter from so great a distance for, so that I am afraid you 
will be disappointed in receiving it. You will probably have 
heard, and probably a misrepresentation, of a great alterca- 
tion that took place in our House of Commons between Burke 
and Sheridan, who chose to divert the ministry with their quarrel 
upon French politics, the former condemning and the latter 
defending the revolution. I have very justly called it a near 
race over the Curragh, for no two Irish heads ever —— 
their absurdity more completely. Every body was struck with 
the absurdity of Burke, who chose to make a speech in answer 
to Charles, till Sheridan seemed resolved to eclipse his country- 
man by an answer at least as ill-judged and ill-timed as the 
attack. The prince of W. has since given a grand reconcilia- 
tion dinner to the combatants without effect; upon which the 
chancellor observed to him, that he had better wait till they 
disputed about the Trojan war, and he might then make up all 
their quarrels at once. Since I wrote my last the treasury has 
been a little replenished, enough at least to clear the Sunning- 
hill accounts, and should your brother draw for the £.50 you 
mentioned, it will be paid without any inconvenience, but you 
know how uncertain the state of my Exchequer is from day to 
day. I have, however, bought a lottery-ticket upon which is 
inscribed the joint property of Mary Benwell and Richard 
Fitz-Patrick, and as soon as it is drawn a prize of £.25,000, I 
will send you word of it. They began drawing yesterday— 
Hastings’s trial is going on as usual to thin audiences. The 
new Opera-house is to be built, but whether in the Haymarket 
or Leicester-fields is not quite decided : though at present they 
say the latter is agreed upon. 

“Tam in hopes of receiving a letter from you very soon 
containing good accounts of your health. Adieu, my dearest 
love, this is a scrap of a letter to send so far, but I will write 
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again as soon as I hear from you; and as to news there is 
literally none to send. Pray give my compliments to Mrs. 
Bewle. 

“ Your’s most truly, R. F.*” 





* The following are letters from General Fitzpatrick to the same person ; 
the familiar mixture of love and politics in them is whimsical enough. 
The publication of them now can neither harm nor annoy any body, and 
they are curious, whig, characteristic, and amusing. 


Friday, April 10, 1783. 

Dear Moll ;—I have received your foolish letter of the 2nd of April, in 
which you say (without the least foundation) that all my letters are writ 
with such impatience, that they appear as if I was obliged to write them ; 
I assure you my only doubt is, whether you would afford yourself time to 
read them if they were much longer. The Morning Post tells us here of your 
being so much admired at Paris, and of the proper manner in which you 
treat the Duc de Chartres, that I suppose you are living in a scene of 
perpetual delight, and will hardly cast your eyes upon a poor English 
correspondent’s letter. But now for news, in the first “organ you will before 
this have heard that ze are all ministers again, but the worst part of the 
story is, that Iam once more a secretary; notin Ireland (because that 
you forbid) but secretary at war—an office of more business, plague and 
torment, than any other, for which reason my friends think it particularly 
fit for my diligent disposition. Your friend Hinchinbrooke says, he 
supposes you will come back from Paris, which is certainly the thing in 
the world I am most anxious for; but { am afraid you was too much tired 
of business in Ireland, to live with a secretary again, and your whimsical 
notions will dislike the idea of living with a person whose time will be so 
much worse employed than it might be, and than it was when he was a 
vagabond out of office. But you must be very factious indeed, if you are 
determined to devote yourself always to the arms of opposition, and when 
your friends come into power, you ought to have patriotism enough to 
sacrifice something as well as them to the good of your country. The 
comfort is, at least, that you need no longer stay at Paris against your 
inclination; for though «ze shall not be much richer, our credit will be 
much greater, while we are in place. I sent to Mr. Eyre, and shall settle 
with him immediately ; your supposition is as groundless as your infor- 
mation, for I was not at Newmarket, nor am I with all or any of the Drads 
in London. Drabs delight not me, nor ladies neither, as Hamlet says. 
I know but one woman worth looking at, speaking to, pe touching, 
&c., and she is a little Brimstone that is diverting herself at Paris. Pra 
give my love to her, and tell her that unless she comes home soon, I shall 
think her a good for nothing monkey, since it is now impossible for me to 
come to Paris; the administration is as follows: duke of Portland, first 
lord of the Treasury, lord North and Charles, secretaries of state, lord 
Stormont, president of the council, lord Carlisle, lord privy seal, lord 
Keppel, first lord of the Admiralty, lord John Cavendish, chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; the duke of Devonshire will not go to Ireland, and if he had 
he would have insisted on my going with him; perhaps, Madam, upon 
your account (Oh, Dalilah !), lord Chatnsuthte has the duke of Dorset’s 
place, and lord Foley is post-master. Charles has sent you a sad stick of 
an Ambassador to Paris, the duke of Manchester. What you say about 
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The length to which this article has run, compels us to pass 
over intermediate events, to the last grand epoch in the life of 





signing my name* is so like you, that I could not help laughing to think 
you was such @ Goose ; however, goose as you are, you must always have 
your own way, so adieu, I shall be very anxious ull I hear what you say 
to my secretaryship. 
Yours most sincerely and eternally, 
R.1.C.H.A.R.D. F.LT.Z.P.A.T.RI.C.K. 


P.S. I have been and sent a hundred times to Cosway, and the rascal 
has now promised to have the picture done by Monday. 


It will be seen that the general did not lose his mirth with his office. In 
or out, his good spirits seem never tohave deserted him. 
Tuesday, Dec. 16, 1783. 
Dearest Moll;—I write you a short line to tell you the news, and in- 
close you a paragraph about yourself. Notwithstanding our victories in 
the House of Commons, we have been beat in the House of Peers, and 
shall all be out in a few days, but I am afraid we shall be all in again too 
soon to let me make the best use of my idleness by coming to see you at 
Paris ; the world is all in astonishmeht, and very busy times are coming on. 
If we go tothe length of hanging our opponents, or being hanged ourselves, 
I will give you notice that you may come to the spectacle. Why do not 
you write you idle monkey—pray do immediately ; adieu, dearest Moll, in 
or out you know, 
I am yours for ever, R. F. 
If the politicians of this a light of important matters, they on the 
other hand made much of light ones. We have now before us a letter from 
Burke to Fitzpatrick, we believe (the address is wanting) in which we find 
him with much point, pleasantry, and earnestness, fobbing an ale licence. 
There is infinite force in the concluding request, “Pray be a justice for 
this once.”? Burke perfectly well understands what belongs to the charac- 
ter of a justice, especially in licensing business. The subjoined is a copy 


of the MS. :— 
Beaconsfield, Sept. 11, 1788. 
My Dear Sir ;—In the first place be so good as to excuse the paper I 
write on as not being correctly squared, for a good reason, because I have 
no better; excuse too the trouble J give you because I have not many to 
apply to. The bearer is my namesake, and having sometime dealt in 
eating until he found it a starving business, now wishes to deal in drink- 
ing, to get his bread. You see we are both Irish, the patron and pro- 
tegée. ‘My namesake wishes to be raised to the dignity of an ale- 
housekeeper. Mr. Sheridan has promised us one justice to cooperate in 
his licence ; I beg the favour of your assisting him as another. Burke is 
orthodox in election politicks, &c. and has voted as he ought to vote. 
Pray be a justice for this once and oblige, 
My dear sir, 
Your most faithful 
and obedient humble servant, 
Epo. Burke. 





* He commonly signed R. F. and the lady had probably challenged a 
more explicit and available signature, which he certainly indulged her 
with in this instance, by signing with capital letters, 
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Sheridan—his conduct in the negotiation with lords Grey and 
Grenville, in 1811. That Sheridan played false to his political 
friends on this occasion, certainly appears from the evidence before 
us; how far, in so doing, he may have been true to the prince, 
or rather, the instrument of his pleasure, we cannot so readily 
judge. The Whigs thought that they could have the govern- 
ment of the country on their own terms, and Sheridan took 
care that the dictatorial spirit which they discovered} should 
not escape the royal eye.* He had no hopes at this period, we 
conceive, of rising with the Whigs, and therefore recommended 
himself to the Regent by his zeal in his cause, by his jealous 
care for the royal dignity ; and, at the same time, in so doing, 
effected the exclusion of his party from power. The worst fea- 
ture in this intrigue was, Sheridan’s suppression of an impor- 
tant communication, with which he was charged, to the lords 
Grey and Grenville. 

The Whigs, who desired complete possession of royalty, sti- 
pulated that the prince’s household, formed under a former ad- 
ministration, should go out; this point was ceded by the court ; 
but the concession, notified to Sheridan, did not reach the ears 
of those, whose objection to office would have been removed by 
the knowledge of it. We cannot give the anecdote more shortly 
than in Mr. Moore’s words. 


* Lord Yarmouth, it is well known, stated in the House of Commons; 
that he had communicated to Mr. Sheridan the intention of the House- 
hold to resign, with the view of having that intention conveyed to lord 
Grey and lord Grenville, and thus removing the sole ground upon which 
these noble lords objected ‘to the acceptance of office. Not only, how- 
ever, did Sheridan endeavour to dissuade the noble Vice-chamberlain 
from resigning, but, with an unfairness of dealing which admits, I own, 
of no vindication, he withheld from the two leaders of Opposition the 
intelligence thus meant to be conveyed to them ; and, when questioned by 
Mr. Tierney as to the rumoured intentions of the Household to resign, 


* His graver commentaries on the correspondence of the Whig lords, 
may be considered as embodied in this jeu d’esprit, the effect of which, in 
a certain quarter, may easily be imagined. 


An Appress TO THE Princeg, 1811. 
** In all humility we crave, 
Our Regent may become our slave ; 
And being so, we trust that HE 
Will thank us for our loyalty. 
Then, if he’ll help us to pull down 
His Father’s dignity and crown, 
We’ll make him in some time to come, 
The greatest Prince in Christendom.” 
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offered to bet five hundred guineas that there was no such step in con- 
templation.’—pp. 674, 675. 

From the period of this intrigue, to the hour of his death (the 
miserable circumstances of which we shall pass over as suffi- 
ciently well known) nothing went well with Sheridan. His pe- 
cuniary difficulties increased as his resources failed him; and 
the dissolution of 1812 deprived him at once of his political 
consequence, and his parliamentary protection. He made an 
attempt, indeed, to obtain a seat in the House, and stood for 
Stafford, and the failure there served materially to hasten his 
ruin. After mentioning this circumstance, Mr. Moore states, 
under the date of 1813, that “ the prince regent offered to bring 
him (Sheridan) into Parliament, but that the thought of returnin 
to that scene of his triumphs and his freedom, with the royal owner’s 
mark, as it were, upon him, was more than he could bear—and he 
declined the offer.” —p. 682. 

We are willing to ascribe this representation to Mr. Moore’s 
want of information, and to hold him guilty, not of suppressin 
an important fact, but of the minor offence of failing to searc 
out the truth. The truth then is, that the prince regent did 
not merely offer to bring Sheridan into Parliament, but about 
the latter end of 1812, with a view to this object, his royal high- 
ness conveyed to him, through lord Moira, four thousand pounds. 
The money was deposited by his lordship with Mr. Cocker, the 
solicitor, who acted as a friend to Mr. Sheridan on this occasion, 
and a treaty was opened with Mr. Attersol for a seat for Woot- 
ton Basset. The negotiation, indeed, was all but concluded, 
nothing being wanting but Sheridan’s presence on the spot. On 
three successive evenings, Mr. Cocker dined with Sheridan at 
a hotel in Albemarle-street, a chaise being on each night wait- 
ing at the door to convey them down to Wootton Basset ; on each 
night Sheridan, after ‘his wine, postponed the journey to the 
next day, and on the fourth day, he altogether abandoned the 
project of purchasing a seat in Parliament, received the four 
thousand pounds, and applied them, as he was warranted to do 
by the permission of the donor, to his private uses. This trans- 
action certainly delivers the king from the reproach of never 
having ministered to the relief of Sheridan—a charge which has 
been urged against his majesty in numberless smart satires and 
lampoons. _~ it happened that this fact escaped the re- 
searches of Mr. Moore we may not conjecture, and what renders 
the omission (for so we shall consider it) the more extraordinary 
is, that a rumour of such a transaction has long been afloat, and 
the means of ascertaining the truth or falsehood of it were ob- 
vious and easy. It is natural to suppose, also, that our author 
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must, in composing this work, have felt no ordinary anxiety to 
do the king such justice as consisted with strict truth, and that 
he would, accordingly, have closely investigated a report excul- 
reed of his majesty, as tending to shew that he had been 

inder, than the world has been given to believe, to Sheridan. 
As, however, Mr. Moore has not noticed the fact above stated, 
we must take it for granted, that he neither heard the rumour 
of it, nor found any trace of it in the course of his inquiries ; 
and this is the more singular, as it lay in the direct track in 
which information concerning Sheridan might have been — 
Had he known the fact he must have published it ; because Mr. 
Moore must be Well aware, that the cause to which he professes 
himself a friend must be promoted by truth ; our battle is to be 
fought with the arms of truth, our victory is to be won by truth, 
and when we give those opposed to us the benefit of truth, we 
extend the field of our own power. Whatever may have been the 
cause of the omission in question, whether it has arisen from igno- 
ranee or indolence, it is undoubtedly injurious to the credit of the 
book—where we find one deficiency, we suspect others. Others, 
too, there are, but of another and less invidious nature. The part 
which Sheridan took on the mutiny in thenavy, is passed over with 
a vague reference tu history, though it is the especial province 
of a biographer, to state all he knows of the subject of his labours, 
and thus to provide, in some degree, against the accidents of 
tradition. How many valuable stores of information would 
have been lost to us, if the writers of memoirs had shortened 
their labours by references to history. But this is one of the 
consequences of giving a work requiring patience, we may sa 
drudgery, to a man of genius, who finds the dry task of detail 
irksome, and who rejoices in flying off to such matter as allows 
of his exhibiting more of himself, than of the man whose life he 
is recording. Still more inexcusable is the omission of the ser- 
vice which Sheridan rendered to the press, when an illiberal at- 
tempt was made by the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, to exclude 
newspaper-reporters from the bar. Not even a passing allusion 
is made to Sheridan’s conduct on this occasion, though no cir- 
cumstance of his life does greater honour to his memory. De- 
ficiencies like these certainly do little credit to our author's per- 
formance, for it is clear, that either his judgment or his infor- 
mation has been sadly at fault. 

As for the character of Sheridan, with the impressions con- 
veyed by this work of friendship fresh on our minds, we are re- 
luctant to touch on it. It may be shortly summed up in the 
words, “ he was an unsuccessful political adventurer,” all his 
errors follow as necessary consequences of his condition. Had 
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he taken the other, the profitable side, as it has turned out,con- 
trary to Whig expectation, he might have left, together with a 
few debts, as respectable a reputation behind him, as did many 
of the sleek retainers of the “ Heaven-born Minister.” Place 
is the only safe port for loose principles, and many a crazy 
craft looks respectable, lying up in ordinary in that sweet har- 
bour, that would make as bad a business of a long cruize with 
short provisions as poor Sheridan did. 

We have now only to notice the literary merits of this work. 
Though, under existing circumstances, we never hoped for a | 
valuable piece of Biography from Mr. Moore, we must own 
that we expected some trim pretty writing at his hands. In 
this particular we have been disappointed. The composition of 
the book is generally loose, and often vicious ; the style is poetic, 
we suppose we must call it, to a surfeiting degree. On a mo- 
derate calculation, there are 2,500 similes in the book, not to 
mention metaphors and figurative terms. The similes are as 
impertinent as they are frequent ; no matter_what the subject is, 
no matter whether there is room for them or not, they contrive 
to wedge themselves into the tail of a sentence by force of a 
dash, and introduced with the incessantly occurring like: we 
do conscientiously believe, that since the world began, there 
never was a book which had so many likenesses, and so 
few resemblances ; in this respect, indeed, it beats the Somer- 
set-house exhibition of portraits. We shall conclude by making 
a little bouquet of the flowers of Moore. 

P. 36. Miss Linley prefers Sheridan to her wealthier ad- 
mirers. All that could be said about the matter was, that she 
was in love with a young gentleman; but our author thus con- 
trives to sublimate this every-day occurrence :—“ Like that 
saint Cecilia, by whose name she was always called, she had 
long welcomed to her soul a secret visitant,* whose gifts were 
of a higher and more radiant kind, than the more wealthy and 
lordly of this world can proffer.” 

Our author should be more circumspect in his similes and 
explanatory notes. We read that Miss Linley welcomed to her 
soul a secret visitant, and are at that word referred to a note, 
which tells us that the youth found in her chamber had two 
crowns in his hand ! 

P. 155. He makes a text of Buffon’s saying, “ Genius is 
Patience,” or as another French writer has explained his 





* The youth found in her chamber, had in his hand two crowns or 
wreaths, the one of lilies the other of roses, which he had brought from 
Paradise !—Legend of St. Cecilia. 
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thought, “ La Patience cherche, et le Génie trouve.” The 
thought is good, and pointedly expressed; but Mr. Moore 
cannot let the matter rest here; he, accordingly, sends Genius 
and Patience fishing for pearls; Patience goes to the bottom 
to search for the pearl, and Genius dives and brings it up. 
This idea would have been charming set to verse and music in 
the Melodies. 

P. 186. He thus moralises, by figure, on the characters of 
Charles and Joseph Surface, the profligate and the hypocrite. 
“ The levities and the errors of the one, arising from warmth of 
heart and of youth, may be merely like those mists that exhale 
from summer streams, obscuring them awhile to the eye, with- 
out affecting the native purity of their waters ; while the hypo- 
crisy of the other is like the mirage of the desert, shining with 
sine on the surface, but all false and barren beneath.” We 

ave seldom seen a more judicious “ may be” than that in the 
first branch of the simile; errors may be like mists, or they may 
not be, it is just as it happens. It is pleasant to see how 
satisfactorily points ef morals are argued thus by figure. Make 
the profligate a stream and all goes well with him—warmth of 
heart—evaporation—mist—purity of element, are then things 
of course. Make the hypocrite a desert, and you can do what 
you please with him—his vice is like the mirage, shining with 
promise on the surface, bat all false beneath—this by the way 
1s false figure, for the falsehood is in the mirage, not in the 
thing beneath it, the sand is not false but the appearance that 
masks it. 

P. 220. “ Such were the arguments by which he affected 
to support his cause, and it is not difficult to see the eyes of 
the snake glistening from under them.” We have met with 
nothing like this since the simile of the Irish barrister—* there 
he stood, gentlemen of the jury, with his hand in his breeches- 
pocket, like a crocodile.” The eyes of snakes may glisten 
under many conceivable things; but, by no force of imagina- 
tion can we fancy them glistening under arguments. 

P. 333. Some reflections on the slow progress of the obvious 
truths of political ceconomy, are poetically interrupted as 
follows: ‘ Thus, frequently does Truth, before the drowsy 
world is prepared for her, like 


“«« The new morn on the Indian steep, 
From her cabin’d loop-hole peep.’ ” 
Such puerile trifling is insufferable. 


P. 372. Our poet speaks edifyingly of wandering “ after 
Sense into that region of Metaphor where, too often, like 
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Angelica in the enchanted palace of Atlante, she is sought for 
in vain.” This is too true, and our author very whimsically 
exemplifies the vice he reprehends. Why is a thing sought for 
and not to be found, like Angelica in the palace of Atlante? If 
a simile was necessary to illustrate a truth as bald as time, why 
might not a more generally intelligible one have served the 
—* needle in a bottle of hay, or a knee-buckle in the 

ighlands, would have conveyed the idea as well as Angelica in 
the palace of Atlante. 

P. 440. Decayed jests like dried snakes: “ Time having 
removed their venom, and with it, in a great degree, their wit, 
they are now, like dried snakes, mere harmless objects of 
curiosity.” 

P. 598. A chapter on the state of parties opens thus :— 
“* During the short interval of se into which the country 
was now lulled—like a ship becalmed for a moment in the valley 
between two vast waves—such a change took place,” &c. 

P. 669. Creditors excited, from the torpidity of despair, by 
the hope of payment, like adders drawn forth by the sun. 
“ The mere likelihood of a sum of, money being placed at his 
disposal was sufficient—like the ‘ bright day that brings forth 
the adder’—to call into life the activity of all his duns.”"——The 
vipers ! 

But we sicken of these sweets, which are indeed so 
abundantly scattered through the book as to render particular 
citations unnecessary. No one can open a page of the volume 
without seeing some three or four examples of the kind we 
have quoted ; indeed our author seems to have thrown all the 
loose chips of his poetic workshop into the life of Sheridan. 
Curran used to say, we are told, that when he could not speak 
sense, he spoke metaphor ; whether this has been Mr. Moore’s 
plan of composition we shall not venture to decide. The 
looseness of the style is often quite as we a. as its unprovoked 
beauties. The reader is frequently utterly at a loss to under- 
stand who speaks, or who or what is referred to. But this 
ought not to surprise us, for nothing is more common than the 
association of finery and slovenliness. 
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Arr. VII—Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary to the 
Admiralty, in the reigns of Charles II. and James II.; comprising 
his Diary from 1659 to 1669, deciphered by the Rev. John Smith, 
A. B. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, from the original Short-hand 
MS. in the Pepysian Library; and a Selection from his Private 
Correspondence. Edited by Richard, Lord Braybrooke. In two 
volumes. London. Henry Colburn. 4to. pp. 1139. Price six 
guineas. 


HE Diary of Mr. Pepys is the most curious of those MS. 
memorials of old times, which the inquisitive spirit of the 
resent age has raked up from the dust of neglected libraries. 
We are not told to what circumstances we are indebted for its 
publication, at this particular period, after so long an interval 
of repose. Perhaps we owe it to the fortunate escape of Mr. 
Evelyn’s Memoirs from the scissors, and to the celebrity 
which that amusing piece of autobiography has acquired. The 
history of the MS. is told in the title page. Mr. Pepys left 
behind him no children, to whom this record of a part of his 
life would have been interesting—a source, apparently, of regret ; 
for he observes, in one part of the Diary, that “it is a sad 
consideration how the Pepyses decay, and nobody almost that I 
know in a present way of increasing them.” “ Our family,” 
however, he ingenuously confesses, “ were never very con- 
siderable.” The MS. therefore he bequeathed, along with the 
rest of his library, to Magdalen College, Cambridge, of which 
he had been a member; so that, instead of remaining in a 
pigeon-hole of some antiquated family cabinet, it has had the 
honour of slumbering on a shelf in the Bibliotheca Pepysiana, 
so named, we suppose, in honour of the testator. One of Alma 
Mater’s more laborious children, to whose patient industry the 
reader must consider himself as principally indebted for what- 
ever instruction or delight he may reap from a perusal of these 
volumes, was employed in the painful, though not unpleasant 
task, of deciphering the MS. ; and the head of a noble family, or, 
more properly speaking, the possessor of a splendid mansion, 
by virtue of which he enjoys authority in the College in ques- 
tion, took upon himself the more honourable, but less irksome, 
duty of editor. The London press has performed its part with 
its usual disregard of economy; and the Diary now appears 
before the world in a shape in which the writer would have 
some difficulty in recognizing his own production. 
It is to be wished that Mr. Pepys could have a sight of the 
monumental tomes, in which an age, remote from his own, has 
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enshrined this minute record of his every-day life; and yet 
more, that he could be made aware of the publicity that has 
been given to his secret thoughts, petty weaknesses, and trifling 
adventures, the knowledge of which men usually lock up, with 
jealous care, in their own bosoms. The reader can imagine, for 
instance, the dismay with which Mr. Pepys would read in the 
hot-pressed pages and splendid type of the present volumes 
such important pieces of intelligence as the following : 


* Jan. 1. Lord’s Day, dined at home in the garret, where my wife 
dressed the remains of a turkey, and in the doing of it she burned her 
hand.’—‘ Nov. 4th. Lord’s Day, in the morn to our own church, 
where a lazy poor sermon... My wife seemed very pretty to day, it 
being the first time I had given her leave to wear a black patch.’— 
‘ July 1st. This morning came home my fine Camlett cloak, with gold 
buttons, and a silk suit, which cost me much money, and pray God to 
make me able to pay for it.’ —* Oct. 22nd, 1663. This morning hearing 
that the queen grows worse again, I sent to stop the making of my 
velvet coat, till I see whether she lives or dies.—‘ Feb. 10th. I did 
give my wife’s brother ten shillings, and a coat that I had by me, a 
close-bodied light-coloured cloth coat with a gold edging in each seam, 
that was the lace of my wife’s best petty-coat, that she had when I 
married her. He is going to Holland to seek his fortune :’—‘ Oct. 19th. 
Waked with a very high wind, and said to my wife, I pray God I hear 
not of the death of any great person, this wind is so high !"—‘ Feb. 25th. 
1666-7. Lay long in bed, talking with pleasure with my poor wife, 
how she used to make coal fires, and wash my foul clothes with her 
own hand for me, poor wretch! in our little room, at my lord Sand- 
wich’s, for which I ought ever to love and admire her, and do; and 
persuade myself she would do the same thing again, if God should 
reduce us to it.’ 


“ Men should know why they write, and for what end ;” but 
it would be difficult to say what purpose can have induced Mr. 
Pepys to commit thus to paper the most trifling particulars of 
his life. He would, perhaps, himself have grounded his apology 
upon the principle of self-love, the force of which every body 
will be disposed to acknowledge : —“ Pepys sum, et nihil 
Pepysianum ame alienum puto — Trifles make the sum of 
every man’s daily life, even of the best and greatest ; and the 
relation of these, though interesting to nobody else, may amuse, 
in after times, the writer’s self. ‘The Diary was intended for 
my own eye, not your’s, and I see no reason why you should 
speculate at all about the matter.” And this we presume to 
have been the matter of fact. That he wrote his journal with 
a view to its ultimate publication, at least in its present state, 
can hardly be imagined. How it came to pass that the MS. 
was neglected or forgotten at the period of Mr, Pepys’s last 
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illness, is a question, indeed, which we have not the means of 
satisfactorily answering. Sensitive and cautious, even to 
timidity, as the author shows himself to have been, and jealous 
of its being even known that he kept a diary at all, could 
he contemplate with equanimity the chance of its ever being 
publicly read? Or did he rely upon the security of his cipher, 
and imagine that short-hand would protect his secrets against 
the inqtisitive genius of mankind? Or did he designedly bequeath 
his secret history as a valuable legacy of political instruction 
to succeeding generations; and, not having had the courage to 
be a reformer himself, leave in this history of ministerial 
abuses the strongest possible argument for the necessity of 
a reform? Or, as we are more inclined to believe, not being 
able readily to come at the document in question, did he 
consign it over, with the rest of his books, to that sepulchre of 
learning, a small-college library, as the safest depository for 
state secrets, and the sanctuary likely to be last invaded by the 
incursions of library inquirers? On the fact, however, of his 
having written the Diary for his own sole use—for such, on the 
internal evidence before us, we may presume to have been the 
fact—rests the great value we are disposed to attach to the 
work. Mr. Pepys was accused of being a Papist—in one 
particular, at least, his practice resembled theirs; he was in 
the habit of nightly confessing his own sins and those of his 
official brethren, to his Diary, with a fulness and frankness _ 
which could only spring from a mistaken confidence in the in- 
violability of his confessional. The record, no matter by what 
fortunate concurrence of circumstances, has survived — the 
confessions of a member of administration—its veracity un- 
questionable—its details minute and satisfactory. Denon, the 
French traveller, speaks of the sublime gratification he enjoyed 
in taking a MS. of Papyrus from the hand of an Egyptian 
mummy—the secret history, doubtless, of the person, and as 
old as the Pyramids. It must have been with a similar feeling 
of rapture, that the noble editor lifted the volumes of this 
forgotten MS. from the shelf, where they had slumbered out 
more than their century. But the Frenchman’s delight was 
coupled with the pangs of a curiosity, which he knew could 
never be gratified. The editor had here the advantage—the 
hieroglyphics of Mr. Pepys were not like those of the mummy, 
inscrutable. 

In the execution of his task the editor found it necessary, he 
tells us, to curtail the original manuscript in many places, and 
particularly where Mr. Pepys, it seems, had been unnecessarily ex- 
plicit, and entered into details not exactly fit for the public eye. 
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He still appears to be afraid lest Mr. Pepys should, notwith- 
standing these reductions, be found too loquacious and prolix. 
As to what has been withdrawn, we can confide in the editor’s 
judgment, that it would have swelled the bulk, without adding 
to the value of the work ; but of what has been printed there is 
nothing we would consent to resign, from my lady Castlemaine’s 
night dress, and laced petticoats, to “little, pretty, witty Nelly’s 
smock sleeves and boddice.” At any rate we are glad that Mr. 
Pepys was not his own editor. In the performance of this task, 
he must necessarily have looked upon his Diary, in some degree, 
with the eye of a stranger ; and, in that case, unless we suppose 
him to have been insensible to ridicule, or gifted with an extra- 
ordinary portion of simplicity, how often must he have quailed 
at the thought of exposing to the public view the secrets of his 
domestic and official life. The “ Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq.” 
would have come forth into the world, invested with a gravity 
and decorum due to the rank of a “ high official situation ;’’ and 
deprived of all, or most of those singular confessions, unconscious 
exhibitions of chatacter, and pieces of private and ministerial 
intelligence, which give them a rare and inestimable value. In 
order to dispense a portion of the utility to be derived from such 
a work, as far as lies in our power, we propose to ourselves the 
gratification of following Mr. Pepys a few paces in his political 
career. 

However gloomy may be the public views, which rise before 
us, Mr. Pepys’s own private prospects are always cheering ; as, 
from the instant that he gains a vantage ground, his rise is 
marked by no retrograde movement, but every step is planted 
heedfully and maintained resolutely. We find him, at the 
outset, an underling in the office of sir G. Downing, and, 
as the Cavaliers were afterwards in the habit of objecting to 
Mr. Pepys, serving under the banners of Oliver’s succes- 
sors—the Rump. The state of his circumstances at this 
time was sufficiently melancholy, and, whatever might be 
his principles, not likely to inspire him with much zeal for the 
existing powers. Sir G. Downing seemed to be of opinion that 
the business of his office might be transacted by one person ; and 
asked him, whether he did not think that Mr. Hawley, the 
other clerk, could perform the work alone. Over this intima- 
tion he describes himself as pondering sorrowfully, till the belman 
came by with his bell, under his window, as he was writing this 
very line, and cried, “ Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, 
windy morning!” His next step in office was decisive of his 
fate ; he was invited to accompany his patron sir Edward Mon- 
tague, afterwards lord Sandwich, one of the parliament’s generals 
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of the fleet, to sea, in the capacity of secretary; and made no 
scruple of accompanying that person likewise in his subsequent 
transition from the service of the States to that of the Stuarts. 
From the minutes of his journal Mr. Pepys appears to have been 
a cavalier at heart. He speaks of drinking hard, and pledging 
many deep healths to the king ; and also, how he fell a singing, 
on the morning of the 30th of January, his favourite song in bed, 
— Great, just, and good, &c.” some ranting lines of the marquis 
of Montrose—who fought better than he rhymed—on the exe- 
cution of Charles Ist. We give him all credit for his principles, 
but cannot help thinking that his loyalty was not a little rein- 
forced by his recent experience of the coldness of parliamentary 
cheer, and the recollection of the “ frosty, windy morning” above- 
mentioned. There is inthe Diary, too, evidence enough to shew 
that he was of a most cheerful and lively temperament, fond of 
joviality, and loving, above all things, to hear music and see 
plays and dances, and all the other abominations of Satan. Of 
his loyalty, therefore, we want no further proof—his principles 
wexs sound. Inthe place which he now filled, and from the 
share he enjoyed of his patron’s confidence, he gained some in- 
sight into the secret negotiations which the parliament’s “ gene- 
ral of the fleet” and “ general of the forces” were carrying on with 
the exiled court ; and his notes at this period consequently afford 
us a glimpse of the motives by which the respectable persons, 
who achieved the Restoration, were animated. In the opinion of 
my lord Sandwich, it was gratitude for favours conferred on his 
father, by the old king, that “ did bring him to his obedience.” 
Now it may be deemed presumptuous to dispute his judgment 
in this respect, since he ought to have known best what did 
lead him to perceive his duty, at that precise moment; but we 
cannot help thinking that the £.4000 per annum promised him 
by the court, together with the bill, in present possession, for 
£.4000 more, contributed a little to hasten the discovery. 

But in enabling us to form some conception of the delirium 
that pervaded the country, at this period, the Diary affords matter 
for more interesting reflections, than can be suggested by a 
knowledge of the intrigues of public men. The picture pre- 
sented us by Mr. Pepys of the state of popular feeling is not a 
little edifying. Rumps roasting, and bon-fires blazing, and gen- 
tlemen—nay, even ladies—tippling round uncorked wine-casks, 
and pledging the king’s health —“ which, methinks,” says the 
moderate Pepys, “ was a little too much ”—upon their knees, in 
the public streets !—Now universal England getteth drunk —it 
was all ale, bon-fires, and brandy.—This is the true theory of the 
Restoration; to the perfecting of which, we have only to add 
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the underground operations of Monk and one or two more, high 
in office, the bravados of the cavaliers, who assembled in crowds 
from their taverns and lurking-places, and the stupor which 
appears to have seized upon all sober-thinking men. The re- 
collection of the past year would, no doubt, contribute its share. 
We have some person in the Diary talking of old passages in 
Cromwell’s time, and bemoaning his hard fate, that having con- 
trived to keep in good esteem and employment through eight 
governments in one year (the year in question), “ he failed un- 
happy in the ninth."—-Men caught enthusiasm, one of another, 
till the tide of returning loyalty, aided, as we have said, by ale 
and brandy, gushed in every bosom, and swelled from one end 
of England to the other. The following letter—the composition 
apparently of Mr. Pepys—in which was inclosed the vote of the 
council of war, on board the admiral’s ship, in favour of the 
king, affords no bad idea of the exalted state into which the 
feelings of men had thus been wrought. “ He that can fancy a 
fleet (like ours) in her pride, with pendants loose, guns roar- 
ing¥ caps flying, and the loud ‘ Vive le roys,’ echoed from one 
ship’s company to another, he, aid he only can apprehend the 
joy this inclosed vote was received with, or the blessing he 
thought himself possessed of that bore it.” 

The share that Mr. Pepys obtained of the spoils of office, to 
which the restorers of law and order thought themselves fairly 
entitled, was a place in the Admiralty, to which he was pre- 
ferred by the interest of his constant friend, lord Sandwich. 
“ We must have a little patience,” observed that nobleman to 
his follower, “ and we will rise together; in the mean time, I will 
do you all the good jobs I can ”—“ which was great content for 
me to hear from my lord,” adds Mr. Pepys. In this post he conti- 
nued, during the remainder of the time comprised in the Diary, 
to exert himself with a degree of diligence, not often exhibited 
by the members of the administration to which he belonged. In 
the discharge of his official duties, he was a frequent attendant 
upon the “ king in council;” and as his zeal soon drew the notice 
of the more respectable members, it usually fell to his province 
to lay before them the wants and condition of the navy, of which 
he was flattered with the reputation of being the “ right hand.” 

The grand business of administration, at this period, was the 
conduct of the war against the Dutch, with whom it had been 
the pleasure of the nation, no less than of the government, to 
quarrel; and as this was entirely a naval war, the greater part 
of the Diary is necessarily taken up with memoranda relative to 
the proceedings in it. The reader, who may be anxious to learn 
what, in those good old times, were thought sufficient causes for 
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wars, and in what manner they were conducted, must turn to 
the secret history of Mr. Pepys, in which the origin and pro- 
gress of the first Dutch war are very plainly revealed. The 
court, influenced by that idle and interested spirit by which it 
is usually actuated, was, to use the strong language of the Diary, 
* mad” for a war. Could we suspect it of having acted from a 
profounder policy, it may possibly have had, also, some remote 
idea of engaging people’s passions on the side of government, by 
flattering their national pride with military trophies; and thus, 
under a gorgeous veil, hiding those gross abuses, which, in time 
of peace, are more liable to be exposed to view. The king, ac- 
cessible to the slightest whim that prevailed at court, was learned 
in the mechanism of ships, and, like a child, tired of the gun 
which he is interdicted firing, was glad to see his huge toys 
afloat and in action. The duke of York, high admiral, had pre- 
tensions of a military sort: he had been commended by Tu- 
renne, and was eager to try his hand in the conduct of a naval 
campaign. On the part of the governors, therefore, the Dutch 
war originated in a love of excitation and novelty, in that ingpa- 
tience of quiet, to which vacant minds are subject ; and in the 
deeper, but not wiser, views of a few longer-headed politicians. 
Of the people, the mercantile part were angry at being excelled 
by their commercial rivals in enterprise and skill; and, like all 
angry persons, ready to supply their lack of industry or talent 
by violence ; whilst the rest appear to have imbibed, through the 
medium of stage-plays, idle rumours, and high-sounding words, 
a strong desire for a rupture with the only power that pretended 
to an equality at sea. Lastly, the parliament, that should 
have controlled the madness, levity, and folly of all, represent- 
ing, as it too often did, during the course of this reign, not the 
wisdom, but the humeurs of the nation, entered, with school- 
boy vehemence, into the quarrel, and voted that the king be de- 
sired to “demand right for the wrong done us by the Dutch, 
and that they will stand by him with their lives and fortunes.”’ 
“ Wrongs done us!” exclaims Mr. Pepys, confessing, as usual, 
to the pages of his Diary, “ when, God knows, it is only our own 
negligence and laziness that have done us wrong.” The English 
government, indeed, played exactly the part of the wolf in the 
fable—they did the wrong, and first began to brawl ; for, accord- 
ing to the surmise of sir W. Coventry, and, as afterwards ap- 
peared in fact, the injuries they had sustained were nothing, com- 
pared with those which their agents inflicted. “ Fresh news come 
of our beating the Dutch at Guinea; nay, they say, we have 
beaten them out of the New Netherlands too; so that we have 
been doing them mischief for a great while, without public 
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knowledge or reason.” But it was reported, that these odious 
Dutchmen had hung the English flag, St. George, under their 
own standard, in contempt ; had proclaimed themselves lords of 
the southern seas ; and, finally, had caricatured his majesty lead- 
ing a lady in either hand, and two courtiers picking his pockets ; 
“ which, certainly, our king cannot endure, if the parliament 
will give him money.” And money the parliament did accord- 
ingly give, much more than it had ever been known to give, at 
any former period, for any purpose whatever. Never king was so 
“happy” in a House of Commons—the court was at liberty to 
follow the bent of its inclination, and the war was forthwith be- 
gun, in a gasconading speech of the duke of York’s, to the am- 
bassador of the States, who had endeavoured “to sweeten him 
with fair words.” “ He did not doubt,” he said, “ to live tosee 
the Dutch as fearful of provoking the English, under the go- 
vernment of a king, as he remembered them to have been under 
that of a coguin.” Had his royal highness possessed the spirit 
and conduct of that coguin, he might possibly have realized his 
vaunt ; but he seems to have been fully satisfied with his first 
and only experiment in the war; and thenceforth generously 
left the laurels to be gathered by those who more needed them. 

But the war, begun in defiance of right and honesty, was to be 
defended on the score of policy, at least, and of the fitness of the 
time chosen for entering into it! All sober people do concur, 
“ that it is more to be dreaded than hoped for.” ‘ I do hope,” 
writes Mr. Pepys, “ that parliament will not give money yet, 
till we are more ready for it.”—“ Public matters all in a hurry 
about a Dutch war—our preparations great—and after all our 
presumption, we are now as much afraid of them, as we lately 
contemned them.” The opinion of the chancellor and the graver 
officers of state concurred with that of the rest in the propriety 
of having a war with the Dutch, at some period or other ; but at 
the same time they contended that this, of all others, was the 
least favourable season for commencing it. Seasonable or not, 
however, to war they went; and the question is, how they con- 
ducted it. “27th December, 1668. Lord’s day.—Met with sir 
G. Downing (his late master) and walked with him an hour, 
talking of business, and how the late war was managed, there 
being nobody to take care of it ; and he telling me, when he was 
in Holland, what he offered the king to do, if he might have 
power, and then upon the least word, perhaps of a woman, to the 
king, he was contradicted again, and particularly to the loss of 
all we had in Guinea.” Frequent as was the attendance of Mr. 
Pepys upon the council, he could not fail to remark the way in 
which the affairs of the state were administered, at this anxious 
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period. One of the first observations he feels himself called 
upon to make, is, “ I doubt our lords of the council do not mind 
things as the late powers did, but their pleasure or profit more.” 
He is shortly after greatly scandalized at the ignorance betrayed 
by one of the members of this body, no less important a person 
than the treasurer of the navy, who comes to him to inquire the 
“ meaning of those four letters, S. P.Q. R.” which he saw en- 
graved on certain hangings, in an apartment where they were 
met on some business—a piece of ignorance “ not .» be borne in 
a privy-counsellor—for which a school-boy would aeserve to be 
whipped.” Our sympathy, however, is not so irresistibly at- 
tracted on this occasion, as it is some time after, at a meeting of 
the council at Whitehall, to deliberate about the more effectual 
prosecution of the war. “ Lord! to see what work they will 
make us, and what trouble we shall have to inform men in a 
business they are to begin to know, when the greatest of our 
hurry is, is a thing to be lamented ; and I fear the consequences 
wil be bad to us.” If, before we close the scene upon the 
privy-council of that period, the reader would have another 
peep, he will obtain one shortly after, on occasion of a meeting 
to deliberate concerning the pressing of men for the sea service. 
* But Lord, how they meet!—never sit down—one comes— 
now another goes—then comes another; one complaining that 
nothing is done, another swearing that he hath been here these 
two hours, and nobody come.” “ ’Tis semper idem,” the same 
to the end of the chapter. Mr. Pepys seldom leaves the coun- 
cil, without going away “ ashamed to see how slightly things 
are advised upon there.” He is either edified by the sight of 
the king playing with his dog all the while, and not minding 
the business, or saying something “ mighty weak,” if not down- 
right “ silly’—or of my lord chancellor, or my lord general, 
“ sleeping and snoring” the greater part of the time at the coun- 
cil table, or finding them engaged in the consideration of some 
private affair, interesting, no doubt, to individuals at the board, 
but quite alien to the business of the nation. After this we 
shall not be surprised, if, at the conclusion, we are told by a 
friend of Mr. Pepys’, that he has been assured, “ from the mouth 
of some privy-counsellors, that at this day the council, in gene- 
ral, do know no more what the state of the kingdom, as to peace 
and war, is, or who manages it, or upon whom it depends,” than 
he himself, or any other private person. In this remark it seems 
implied, that the actual managers were not the ostensible mi- 
nisters, who took upon themselves the burthen of responsibility ; 
and this idea is supported by something that fell from the 
chancellor, in a speech to the council, in which he attempted to 
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shift:the blame of miscarriages from himself to others. “They 
knew well, that he was no friend to the war from the beginning, 
and therefore had concerned himself little in, nor could say much 
to it.” Why, then, it might have been asked, did he, under those 
circumstances, retain his place? If he stood forward to parlia- 
ment and the people, as the head of administration, he sure] 
had not much cause to complain, that the heavy charges, whic 
must light somewhere, were directed at himself, as the head 
and front of the offence. 

To men of this stamp, thus divided, ignorant, and indifferent, 
were opposed the experience and patriotic zeal of De Witt— 
“the most wise, foreseeing, and discreet” —as he was addressed 
in the superscription of an intercepted letter, which Mr. Pepys 
saw, one day, at council, and which “ I thought with myself, I 
could have been glad might have been duly directed to any one 
of those at table, though the greatest men in this kingdom.” 
It is, indeed, melancholy to contrast with the able minister who 
directed the affairs of the Dutch, the motley group of statesmen, 
whom our wise ancestors had placed in the seat of government : 
a chancellor who, according to his own confession, had aban- 
doned the reins, and left the state, at a most critical period, to 
the guidance of others; a treasurer overcome by the infirmi- 
ties of age, and studious solely of his ease; the general, 
characterized by sir W. Coventry as a drudge, by lord Sand- 
wich as a thick-skulled fool, and more respectfully by Mr. Pepys 
as a heavy, dull man, who will not hinder business, though he 
cannot aid it; a high admiral, led, in all things but his amours, 
by the nose, by his wife; and aking led, in turn, by every 
body, and adhering to no one—this day delivering himself up to 
this man, and the next to that—at the command of any woman, 
like a slave—making his bastards princes, and his mistresses his 
masters—hectored by the chancellor—made a child of by Buck- 
ingham—domineered over by lady Castlemaine—insulted by the 
king of France—at the mercy of every one who could command 
a jest or a witicism, and cheated and despised by all the world. 

The management of the war was bad, precisely in proportion 
to the inanity of the council ; and its success accorded exactly 
with the management. It was evident that the issue depended 
entirely upon the conduct of the fleet, and this instrument the 
government had contrived to make as little formidable to the 
enemy, and as oppressive to the nation, as incompetent officers 
and a wasteful expenditure could render it. Influenced partly 
by their jealousy, and partly by motives yet less respectable, the 
court had early begun to displace the veteran captains—* tar- 
paulins,” as they termed them—who had been bred under the 
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Common-wealth, and were experienced as well as stout; and 
to substitute young persons of honour, gay courtiers, gentlemen- 

tains, who if they were not deficient in personal bravery, yet 
ruined the fleet by their laxity of discipline. It was an opinion 
early expressed by lord Sandwich, that, if ever the old captains 
should be put out, and new ones command in their stead, “ things 
would certainly go to wracke.” And yet this noble person had 
so little either of honesty or courage, “ as very discreetly” to 
tell the duke of York (“though quite against his judgment and 
inclination”) that the king’s new captains ought, notwith- 
standing, to be borne with and encouraged. The consequences 
were exactly what lord Sandwich apprehended. “ There is no 
person,” says Mr. Pepys, “in condition to command the fleet,” 
but the duke of York; and why ?—“ because the captains are 
grown so great.” “ As to discipline,” exclaims Commissioner 
Middleton, “ the condition of the fleet is, as if the devil had 
commanded it.” “ How infinite,” cries Commissioner Pett, 
“ are the disorders among the commanders and officers of the 
fleet. No discipline—nothing but swearing and cursing”— 
(which appears to have been considered the characteristic mark 
of a “ stout” man)—no person of counsel or advice in the fleet— 
the gentlemen-captains carrying what men they please, doing 
what they please, and not to be kept in order, by reason of their 
friends about the King and the Duke, to whose countenance 
they are indebted for this impunity. “ I walked,” says Mr. 
Pepys, “ two or three turns in the Park, under the great trees,” 
(with sir W. Coventry) ; “ and we did begin to discourse of the 
young genteel captains, and he was very free with me in speak- 
ing his mind of their unruliness, and what a loss the king hath 
of his old men.’’ The generals and commanders themselves 
either understood no better, or were led by interested motives to 
overlook the insubordination of their officers. Sir John Lawson, 
for example, “ was a man of no counsel at all, but had got the 
confidence to say as the gallants did, and proposed to himself to 
make himself great by their means, and saying as they did.” 
Want of discipline is generally found to be accompanied by a defi- 
ciency in spirit and enterprise. The popular cry of the day was, 
that the true English valour, so much talked of, was almost spent 
and worn out. And, indeed, though the principal characteristic 
of our naval chiefs, at this period, was a species of rude, ill-disci- 
plined courage, combined, however, with a strong propensity to 
gasconading, yet instances of gross and open cowardice are far 
from being of rare occurrence. The duke of Albemarle did not 
scruple to attribute his defeat in the memorable engagement of 
June 1656, to the want of co-operation and spirit on the part of 
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his captains, of whom, he declared, that out of 55 ships, not above 
25 fought. Had they all done their duty, he observed to Mr. 
Pepys, as they sat at table, after one of his duchess’s “ nasty 
dirty dinners,” he would no more have doubted beating the 
Dutch, than eating the apple that lay on his trencher. His 
subalterns were not backward in retorting the charge of mis- 
conduct and incapacity. “ All the commanders, officers, and 
even the common seamen, do condemn every part of the late 
conduct of the duke of Albemarle; both in his fighting at all, 
running among them in his retreat, and running the ships on 
ground; so as nothing can be worse spoken of.” Sir W. Pen 
says, “it was pure dismay and fear that made them all run 
upon the Galloper, not having their wits about them, and that 
it was a miracle that they were not all lost.” Our commanders, 
he added, nay our very flag-officers, do stand in need of exer- 
cising themselves as well as their men; and he assured Mr, 
Pepys, that in the late engagement there was one of them that 
did not know “ which tacke lost’ the wind, or kept it.” It was 
generally confessed by the officers; that they were fairly chased 
down to their own coast, in the, June engagement, insomuch 
that the whole fleet was ashamed to hear of the bon-fires at 
home. 

The place which Mr. Pepys held in the Admiralty, was one 
that necessarily gave him an intimate acquaintance with the 
home-government also of the “ Royal Navy ;” and the reader, 
curious to see, how that then favourite play-thing of the court 
was administered, may obtain “ every information ” in the pages 
of the Diary. We can but afford him a peep or two. “ To the 
council-chamber, where the committee of the navy sat, and 
where we discoursed several things ; but Lord ! like fools, so that 
it was a shame to see things of this importance managed by a 
council that: understand nothing of them.” The advantages of 
having princes for statesmen may be seen in the following pas- 
sages: Mr. Pepys had, in the name of the duke of York, written 
a letter to the Navy-board, pointing out what was defective in 
their manageacut, with the severity only proper in concerns of 
national importance. Mr. Wren, the duke’s secretary, in- 
formed him that he did not think it consistent with the duke of 
York’s greatness to speak in those terms; “ which is, perhaps, 
true, but then do truly show the effects of having princes in 
places, where order and discipline should be.”” Again—“ Pretty 
to see how sir W. Batten that carried the surveys of all the 
fleet to show their ill condition to the duke of York, when he 
found the prince (Rupert) there, did not speak one word, though 
the meeting was of his own asking, and for nothing else ; and 
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when I asked him, he told me he knew the prince too well to 
anger him, so that he was afraid to do it.” 

But besides laying the blame upon their captains and com- 
manders, where a portion of it certainly was due, the generals of 
the fleet had another resource ; and this was, tocharge all the errors 
of the war upon contradictory orders fromthe Admiralty, and the 
negligence of the commissioners. If they returned too soon to 
port, or went out too late, as often happened, their excuse still 
was, a want of necessaries. “Sir W. Coventry did read me a 
letter from the generals to the king—a most scurvy letter, re- 
flecting most upon him, and then upon me, and the whole office, 
for neglecting their, and the king’s service, and this in very plain, 
and sharp and menacing terms.” Sir William, however, whom 
it was “a good comfort” to Mr. Pepys “to have involved in 
the same charge with himself,” made light of the accusation : 
and, speaking of the supplies which had been collected for the 
fleet that was about to put to sea, “ more, in all kinds,” than 
had ever before been raised, he jestingly added, for he was a 
kind of wit, “ Well, if this will not do, I will say, as Sir J. 
Falstaff did to the prince, tell your father, that if he do not like 
this, let him kill the next Percy himself!” ‘That the charge, 
however, was not generally without foundation, is evident from 
better authority—the minutes of Mr. Pepys himself. He is ine 
formed by lord Sandwich, in confidence, that no fleet, he be- 
lieves, ever put to sea in the condition his was, when it went 
out last—-scarcely any necessaries—no beer at all, and pro- 
visioned but for a few days, when it should have had stores 
for a month. One of his own private memoranda is to the same 
effect, “ instead of thirty, able to get out only seven ships to sea, 
and in these, God knows, the men sick, and provisions lacking !” 
But how happened it that two active and able ministers, like 
Mr. Pepys and his friend sir W. Coventry, both deeply interested 
in the success of the war, from motives partly patriotic and partly 
selfish, should not have conducted the business of their depart- 
ment with more effect? The cause is obvious in every page of 
the Diary—the want of money—a complaint, which is repeated 
from one end of the journal to the other. 

The pecuniary embarrassments of the navy, of which Mr. 
Pepys was the organ, rendered frequent communication with 
the treasury a matter of course on his part, and we have thus 
occasional access to the very sanctuary of administration—“ And 
what behind it lay”—let us see. It is but a glimpse we obtain, 
but it is quite enough to reveal the condition, to which the 
financial concerns of the government were reduced. “ With 
sir G. Carteret, &c, to my lord treasurer, and there did lay open 
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the expense for the six months past; and an estimate of the 
seven to come. But to see how my lord treasurer did bless 
himself, crying he would do no more than he could, nor give 
more money than he had, if the occasion were never so great, 
which is but a bad story.” A day or two after, in the presence 
of the chancellor, and the duke of Albemarle, Mr. Pepys has 
occasion again to force upon their notice the pressing wants of 
the navy. “ But strange to see how they hold up their hands, 
crying what shall we do?’”—guo curram? quo non curram ? 
“Says my lord treasurer, why what means all this Mr. Pepys? 
This is true you say, but what would you have me do? I have 
given all I can for my life. Why will not people lend their 
money? Why will they not trust the king as well as Oliver ? 
And this was all we could get, and went away without other 
answer.” The solution of the treasurer’s difficulty is pretty 
99 ; for according to the observation of a judicious friend of 

r. Pepys, the public business was so loosely and carelessly 
managed, and every man was so taken up.with looking after his 
own lust and luxury, that half of the money granted by parliament, 
was not even so much as gathered.- (The miscarriage, we should 
imagine, was not in this stage of the business—the money was, 
doubtless, gathered, though it did not find its way to the 
treasury. Southampton himself is said to have died with “ clean 
hands,” but the corruption of those under him, over whom his 
indolence and infirmities prevented his keeping a watchful eye, 
is repeatedly a subject of complaint.) “ Whereas, which is a 
very remarkable thing, he hath been assured by some of the 
treasurers at war here of late” (meaning the Commonwealth’s 
men), “that the revenue was gathered, so duly, under the late 
powers, that there was seldom a greater deficiency in the whole 
collection than 40s. or the like.” But now, “ the very commis- 
sioners for assessments and other public payments are such 
persons, and those they choose in the country so like themselves, 
that from top to bottom there is not a man careful of anything, 
or if he be, is not solvent; that what between the beggar and 
the knave, the king is abused the best part of all his revenue.” 
And yet the old Jord treasurer was “ mightily magnified” by 
sir W. Coventry, no bad judge, we should think, from what is 
seen of him in the Diary, as “a wise and solid though infirm man.” 
Among other things, sir William observed, that when he has 
said it was impossible in nature to find this or that sum of 
money, and my lord chancellor has made sport of it,* telling 





* Clarendon seems to have governed the king in the same way that a 
nurse does a froward child. Sir W. Coventry has often heard him say to 
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the king that the treasurer had always yet found a way to bring 
his impossibilities to pass, the old man would reply, “ that im- 
possible would be found impossible at last, meaning that the 
king would run himself out beyond all his credit, and funds, and 
then we should too late find it impossible.” What the treasurer 
apprehended actually came to pass. In the minutes of Mr. 
Pepys, we can pursue the administration of Clarendon and his 
immediate successors through all its shifts and expedients— 
paying the seamen by tickets, on which they were to raise money 
on the credit of government—borrowing, wherever they could 
find a lender, sums at large interest, insomuch that it was ap- 
prehended the Dutch would be tempted, by the advantageous 
offers, to send over money, to be employed against themselves ! 
—begging loans and benevolences of the city—compelling their 
own officers—“ most shameful and dishonourable !”’ exclaims 
Pepys—to refund a part of their gains, and lend sums of money ; 
and finally proposing to borrow the East India Company’s credit, 
because it was thought that the seamen would “ trust to it, 
though they could not depend upon the government.” 

The necessities of the administration urged its members, also, 
to try every artifice, by which they might hope to wring money 
from parliament ; and in the official details of the Diary, we may 
observe how accounts were, with that view, got up for the use of 
the House of Commons. “To my lord treasurer’s, where with 
sir P. Warwick, studying all we could to make the last year 
swell as high as we could. And it is much, to see how he do study 
for the king, todo it, to get all the money from the parliament he 
can; and J shall be serviceable to him therein, to help him to 
heads upon which to enlarge the report of expense.” Again— 
“ sir G. Carteret (treasurer of the navy) was here this afternoon ; 





the king, that he was now “‘a glorious prince,” and in “‘a glorious con- 
dition,” because of some accident that had happened, or some one rut 
that had been removed, when, adds sir W. “ they reckoned their one good 
meal without considering that there was nothing left in the cupboard for 
to-morrow.”’ Nor was this mode of ministerial dandling peculiar to Cla- 
rendon ; the rest of Charles’s premiers adopted it in succession ; making 
it their chief object not to provide real resources, but to cocker up their 
master with ot hopes, and fair but unreal prospects, in order to 
put him at his ease. The insubstantial food, upon which the monarch of 
Siam, mentioned in the Diary, is said to have subsisted, was, with scarcely 
less regularity, served up at the council board of the British sovereign 
**Our king,” said the Dragoman of some English residents in Siam, in reply 
to their remonstrance at his having uttered, without their leave, some 
egregious piece of oriental flattery, in their name, to his Siamese majesty; 
“Our king do not live by meat, nor drink, but by having great lies 
told him,” 
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and strange to see how we plot to make the charge of the war to 
appear greater than it is, because of getting money.”’ “25th, at 
my office all the morning, have brought the extraordinary charge; 
we have already been put to by the Dutch to appear £852,700 ; 
but God knows this is only a scare to parliament, to make them 
give more money.” But were these official frauds, or, in 
general, the embarrassments of government, occasioned by the 
parsimony of the House of Commons? Not at all—the war was 
— and the House lavish of its money. The sum of tw8 
millions and a half at the outset, was voted for the naval service, 
“ ajoyful thing to all the king’s party.” The following year, when 
the duke’s victory had opened their hearts, the Commons gave 
£1,250,000 more, with thanks to the king, and protestations of 
devotion ; and again, in 1666, when much had occurred of a 
nature to damp their ardour, they nevertheless voted the king, 
£1,800,500, “ which, were it not for his debts,’ Mr. Pepys 
allows, “was a great sum.” In 1667 it is observed, that, ac- 
cording to the best account of issues yet seen, the king ought 
to have £900,000 in his purse ; and yet it appears that he is in 
debt to the whole of that amount. -“I did confess,” says Mr. 
Pepys, when this representation was made to him, “that I 
doubted it was true in the first instance, and that I knew it to be 
true in the last ; and did believe there had been some great mis- 
carriages.” —“ At this rate” rejoins his friend, Lord Crewe, “ it 
is not in the power of the kingdom to make war, nor answer 
the king’s wants.” In preparing their accounts for parliament, it 
appeared that from September 1664, to the present September 
1666, the expenses of the war had amounted to upwards of three 
millions, and that they had paid in that time upwards of two 
millions ; so that there was yet owing nearly another million. 
“ Here happeneda pretty question of sir W. Coventry—whether 
this account of ours will not put my lord treasurer to a difficulty, 
to tell what is become of all the money that parliament have 
given in this time for the war, which has amounted to about four 
millions, which nobody there could answer; but I perceive 
they do doubt what his answer will be.” In the parliamentary 
statement, the deficit is yet more portentous. In this we may 
be apt to suspect some exaggeration, and yet Mr. Pepys seems 
to allow their reckoning to be just. According to this, after all 
the fair charges of the war had been allowed, considerably 
more than two millions remained to be accounted for. It 
was a very natural question—“ what had become of all this ?” 
That the sums voted by parliament were really levied may be 
presumed from the general outcry occasioned by the taxes. We 
read of lands thrown up by the farmers, and landlords unable ta 
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collect their rents. One of the causes, then, of the great 
deficiency stated above, we may conceive to have been the 
wasteful mode, in which the imposts were collected, and the 
general corruption of all the subordinate officers of the treasury, 
arising from the laxity of administration. Another cause is 
unfolded in the Diary—the shameful mode in which the 
accounts of all the greater officers of state were audited, and 
which not only gave impunity to, but appeared even to invite 
peculation. 

Mr. Pepys, in conjunction with his place in the Admiralty, 
held the situation of secretary to the commissioners for Tangier, 
a dependancy, of which the reader, should he happen to be 
ignorant of its history, may learn the true nature and value 
from the secretary’s confession—that, for aught he saw, it was 
used only “as a job to do a kindness to some lord, or whoever 
else could get to be governor.” In his minutes of the various 
meetings of this board we have abundant evidence of the fact 
above mentioned. Of one of the earliest sessions there is 
given the following memorandum: “To. the committee 
of Tangier, where my lord Sandwich, my lord Peterborough, 
sir W. Compton, and Mr. Povy. Our discourse about supply- 
ing my lord Teviott with money, wherein I am sorry to see, that 
though they do not care for him, yet they are willing to let him, 
for civility and compliment only, have money almost without 
expecting any account of it; and he being such a cunning fellow 
as he is” (he was from the north of the Tweed), “ the king is 
like to pay dear for our courtiers’ ceremony.” The closing of 
this governor’s accounts is quite of a piece with the opening 
scene. “In the afternoon, by water to Whitehall, to the 
Tangier committee, where my lord Teviott, which grieves me 
to see that his accounts being to be examined by us, there are 
none of the great men at the board that in compliment will 
except against anything in them; and so none of the little 
persons dare do it, and thus the king is abused.” Not long 
after the date of these minutes, under another governor, we 
have the following confession on the part of the secretary : 
“To acommittee of Tangier, where, God forgive how our report 
of my lord Peterborough’s accounts was read over and agreed 
to by the lords, without one of them understanding it! And 
had it been what it would, it had gone; and, besides, not one 
thing touching the king’s profit in it minded or hit upon.” 
And again, “ To a committee, &c. where, God knows how my 
lord Bellassis’ accounts passed, understood by nobody but my 
lord Ashley, who, I believe, was allowed to let them go on as 
he pleased.” At length, after having been turned over to 
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divers lords, and become a profitable concern to each in suc- 
cession, Mr. Pepys, the secretary, and sir W. Coventry, the 
commissioner, discover “ that the place is of no more profit to the 
king than it was the first day, nor at all likely to turn his majesty 
to account ;” nor, indeed, to be of any other use than to put money 
into the pocket of some debauched nobleman, or needy soldier. 
“We talked of Tangier, of which he (sir W. C.) is ashamed 
that it should put the king to this charge, and that, if the king 
had the wealth of the Mogul, he would be a beggar to have his 
businesses ordered in the manner they now are.” 


“ Hath he so long held out with me untired, 
And stops he now for breath ?” 


Though we entertain great respect both for Mr. Pepys and 
his friend sir William, yet we must say that this discovery of 
theirs—this sudden drawing up and halting in the business of 
Tangier, in which they had persevered so long, reminds us of 
the way in which Andrew Fairservice, after dashing over rough 
and smooth, at length condescends to hear his master’s impa- 
tient call, and to rein in his steed. “ There was nae use in 
riding sic a daft-like gait,’ he observes, upon pulling up. 
“Then why did you persist, you scoundrel, when I called out 
upon you to halt ?” is his master’s very natural rejoinder. 

To make an end of a long story, we learn from the concise 
and neatly written life of Mr. Pepys prefixed to the Diary, that 
at length, in 1683, he received his majesty’s order, to accom- 
pany lord Dartmouth in the expedition for demolishing the 
place. The post of secretary he had long before resigned, and 
with it the emoluments derived from those profitable jobs which 
made “ his gettings very great, to his great content,” and for 
which he owns himself “ wholly obliged to Tangier.” That the 
real nature of this settlement had been long generally under- 
. stood, may be inferred from the place it occupied in the popula 
placards of the day, which announced three strange sights to 
be seen at my lord chancellor's, to wit, “ Dunkirk, Tangier, and 
a barren queen.” That the commissioners also, who, at the 
beginning, reported that the colony was likely to be the most 
considerable place the king of England had in the world, were 
no wizards, is pretty obvious; nor did Mr. Pepys approve 
himself a prophet in what he subjoins to their declaration 
“ And so I am apt to think it will.” The statesmen of the day 
appear, indeed, to have been strangely ignorant of the real 
character and importance of their foreign dependancies. In 
some cases they evince an ignorance even of their geographical 
position and extent. Thus, my lord chancellor, and other 
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learned persons about the king, -are represented as having been 
cajoled by the Portuguese emissaries into a belief that the 
place “ called Bombain,” which, together with Tangier, formed 
part of the Infanta’s dowry, was a place of very great extent, 
though the latter were honest enough not to conceal from them 
the fact of its being an island. The whole business of Tangier 
forms a curious piece of official history, to which we think it not 
impossible that the reader may detect, or imagine, some parallels 
in times of no very remote antiquity. At any rate it presents a 
fair specimen of the mode, in which all the dependancies of 
government were disposed of in the reign we are considering. 
They are all said, by sir W. Coventry, to be so many “ places 
of convenience to particular persons.” These persons were the 
minister at court, of whom the government was, in a manner, 
bought ; and the noble purchaser, who, out of the profits of his 
_— had to redeem the purchase-money, and recruit his own 

ilapidated fortune. Sometimes another motive, peculiarly 
characteristic of the times, co-operated. Thus we have “ a 
young silly lord, one lord Allington,” offering a sum of money 
for the government of Tangier; not without hopes of succeed- 
ing in his quest, “ he having a fine lady, and there being a great 
man that would be glad to have him out of the way.” As for 
the mode in which accounts were passed by the board, we 
suppose it was on a tacit understanding that a similar indulgence 
was to be extended to the commissioners, when they, or any 
of them, happened to fall under the like evOuvia. It was cer- 
tainly on this principle that the House of Lords acted in the 
impeachment of the chancellor. They resisted the eager im- 
— of the Commons, and refused to commit him to the 

ower, not knowing how soon their own members might, if 
the precedent were once set, become obnoxious to similar 
severity. 

On a review of the case, it is not difficult to conceive how it 
came to pass that the king’s charge, as it was called, swelled 
beyond all moderate limits. “ It is like the fire in the city,” 
says sir W. Coventry, “never to be mastered till you have 
brought it under.” Retrenchment, therefore, in all the details 
of administration, was what this minister inculcated upon his 
colleagues ; but it was to little purpose to cut off a few of the 
lesser sources of expenditure, whilst one great vortex remained, 
whose absorption of the public money it was in no minister’s 
power to check. This was the privy purse ; the last and prin- 
cipal cause, undoubtedly, of that hiatus in the reckoning of 
parliament, by which the members were so greatly appalled, 
and in comparison with which they might have passed over any 
other species of peculation as inconsiderable. 
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Mr. Pepys discovers, in every page of his Diary, a tender- 
ness for the kiny’s interests, and to these he refers solely every 
instance of loss or gain that falls under his notice. If any navy 
contractor, or agent, has been peculating, it is the Aing, not 
the country, that has been defrauded. If my lord Teviott, or 
my lord Bellassis, or any other of the upper servants of govern- 
ment, has his accounts passed without examination, it is the 
king, not the country, that is abused. If Mr. Pepys, in his 
visits to Woolwich, detects the timber dealers in unfair prac- 
tices, and the mystery of “ off square,” the wrong is saddled 
on the ding again; or, if he is so happy as to effect a small 
saving in the dock-yards, he congratulates himself upon the 
opportunity of doing the king some service. And if captain 
Cox, succeeding to the place of commissioner Pett (who had 
the honour of serving, in the capacity of scape-goat, to bear 
away into the Tower the sins of his official brethren in the 
Dutch war), goes to live in his predecessor’s house, and it is 
“ pretty to see how everything ‘is said to be out of repair for 
this new man, though £10 would put it into as good condition 
as it ever was,” the exclamation is, “so free is every body with 
the Aing’s money!” Now, we should like to have proposed to 
Mr. Pepys the case (purely hypothetical) of my lady Castle- 
maine’s losing £25,000 at cards, or buying jewels and plate to a 
great amount, with, ever and anon, a direction to her woman, 
* to make a note to the privy purse, for money, for this article 
and for that;” or of any other needy and equally worthless 
courtier, or courtesan’s, swallowing, at once, a sum as large as 
his majesty sometimes assigned for the service of the navy ; or, 
to put all the cases in one, of the privy purse’s having, since 
the commencement of the war, absorbed £600,000 ; nay, “ they 
do talk of £800,000 of the money granted by parliament,” 
insomuch that the king and court are “ mad” to be brought to 
discover their peculations—we should like, we say, to have 
asked Mr. Pepys, who, on that supposition, is defrauded, 
abused, and wronged ? We would further ask, who suffered for the 
miserable termination of the war—the loss of credit and com- 
merce—the capture of trading vessels—and the stunning blow 
at Chatham, occasioned, as is manifest from every page of the 
Diary, by the want of this very money, thus diverted, for these 
highly respectable uses, from the public service? It was into 
absurdities of this kind that the language of the old Tories was 
for ever betraying them. 

But we suspect the evil was not confined to verbal absurdities. 
This exclusive consideration of the king’s service, and the idea 
deeply cherished by all the government people, that they were 
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accountable to nobody else, rendered peculation, in their eyes, 
a much easier and more venial trespass. They had every day 
an opportunity of seeing how much the king regarded his own 
interests and profit, and how the honest gentleman did not 
scruple to wrong or defraud himself; the temptation to follow 
his example became irresistible, both, because the guilt was 
apparently diminished, and the chance of impunity propor- 
tionably increased. That the ministers of Charles were apt 
imitators of their master may be seen from many disgraceful 
circumstances recorded in the Diary. 

Mr. Pepys, though of a cautious and prudent turn of mind, 
and, as is abundantly testified by the details of his Diary, of much 
simplicity, lacked neither discernment to see, nor understanding 
to reprobate, the proceedings of his superiors in office. He was 
not in a situation, nor had he public spirit enough, to put him- 
self forward, or enlist under those who did stand forward, to 
correct the abuses of administration, and to endeavour to secure 
the country against future misgovernment. He was contented 
with entering his silent protest against the measures which he 
disapproved, and confessing himself nightly to the pages of his 
journal ; where, like the wife of king Midas, he breathed the 
secret, too big for his breast, and buried it in the closest recess 
of his cabinet. The profligacy and misconduct of public men, 
from the king down to commissioner Pett, from the keeper of 
his majesty’s conscience, to the keeper of his linen, are strik- 
ingly exposed; and the picture drawn by this ministerial 
subaltern, is more highly coloured, than any to be found in the 
pages even of Burnet or Marvel. It has been a favourite text 
with the canting speakers of every age, that government can 
have no interests at variance with the public good. Of this 
position we have a striking proof in the Diary of Mr. Pepys. 
We there see the meaning of this magnificent declaration, as 
well as the delusion created, by personifying under one grand 
term, “ government,” a number of selfish individuals, not 
sufficiently checked by any external authority, or led by their 
own private interests to prosecute the public welfare, pursuing 
each his own convenience, at the expense of the people. 
“‘ For,” says honest captain Cocke, “ aman of great observation 
and repute,” “ my lord treasurer, he minds his ease, and lets 
things go how they will; if he can have his £8000 per 
annum, and a game at Kombre, he is well. My lord chan- 
cellor he minds getting of money, and nothing else; and my 
lord Ashley will rob the devil and the altar but he will get 
money, if it be to be got.” And who were the persons present 
at this conversation, and, apparently, chiming in with the 
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captain’s eulogy upon the heads of administration ?—Who but 
Mr. Pepys himself, and his friend, “the virtuous Evelyn.” 
Another of the friends of Mr. Pepys, one of the clerks of the 
council, “a knowing man,” complains to him, “ how most 
of the lords of the council do look after themselves and their 
own.ends, and none the public, unless sir Edward Nicholas ” 
(he was very early laid aside). “Sir G. Carteret is diligent, 
but all for his own ends and profit. My lord privy-seal 
(Roberts) a destroyer of every body’s business, and do no 
good at all to the public. The archbishop of Canterbury 
speaks very little, nor do much, being now come to the highest 
pitch that he can expect. Upon the whole, that he finds 
things go very bad everywhere ; and even in the council nobody 
minds the public.” “ Even in the council !” simple Mr. Burg- 
by! as if it were so common for councils to mind the pub- 
lic. The prelate alluded to, we may as well observe, was the 
well known Gilbert Sheldon, who distinguished himself for his 
zeal for conformity ; and won, by his victory over the presbyte- 
rians, the archiepiscopal crown. But that it may not be said, 
of all the members of this respectable administration not one 
was found in his place, or mindful of his vocation ; be it known, 
“ that my lord Lauderdale is never from the king’s ear, nor 
council, and that he is a most cunning fellow.” ‘ Him there 
we find, squat like a toad, close at the ear of ” majesty, assaying, 
no doubt, like the first privy-counsellor, to raise 
“ Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 
Blown up with high conceit, engendering pride.” 


But the charges brought by captain Cocke against the leading 
ministers, might, after all, be nothing but scandal, that particu- 
larly delights in thus criminating public men. Let us see if we 
cannot, from the minutes of Mr. Pepys, either substantiate or 
rebut them. As for the virtuous Clarendon his greediness after 
gain, trafficking in the sale of offices, and making money in 
every possible way, are repeatedly animadverted upon in the 
Diary. ‘ The House of Commons,” says lord Crewe, as early 
as 1061, “ see things carried so by my lord chancellor, and some 
others that get money themselves, that they will not endure it.” 
Whenever the question of the “ sale of places” is agitated in 
the House, my lord chancellor invariably comes in for a blow. 
“ He is an experienced old officer, however, be he never so cor- 
rupt,” is the reflection of Mr. Pepys, upon the charges brought 
against the chancellor. It is Mr. Evelyn’s opinion, that m 
lord chancellor “ never did, nor will do any thing but for money.” 
Of the traffick which he carried on, there occurs a remarkable 
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instance in the case of Samuel Moyer, “ a great man in the late 
times,” whom government, in one of its state plots, had clapped 
up in prison. He engages to give my lord chancellor a sum of 
money, £500 we believe, for his interference with the council, 
to procure his release. An order to this effect is obtained, but 
it seems my lady duchess of Albemarle, who was also a great 
state trafficker, on some pretext or other, lays claim to the re- 
ward, and much eubtiing ensues, the duke of Albemarle 
threatening, that if Moyer “ do not consider the pains of some 
other friends of his, the order should yet be stopped.” But the 
chancellor was apparently a better card than Albemarle ; so the 
latter is set at defiance, and bid “ to do his worst.”’ “ But what 
a lamentable case |’ exclaims Mr. Pepys, “ that we professedly 
do these things, not for right and justice sake, but only to gra- 
tify this or that person about the king.” 

As for Ashley, Dryden’s clean-handed Abethdin—* I find how 
prettily this cunning lord can be partial, and dissemble it in this 
case, being privy to the bribe he is to receive.” It often hap- 
pened that these unblemished peers, in their capacity of “ jz- 
dices nati,” sat in judgment upon men, whose corruption dif- 
fered from their own only in its more limited extent. Among 
the first four names of the committee of council, before whom 
commissioner Pett was examined for malversation in his office, 
occur those of Albemarle and Ashley. We wish he had known 
as much of the latter as his friend, Mr. Pepys, evidently did : 
we think, in that case, the unhappy commissioner might have 
encountered Aim, at least, with a home petition :— 
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We might fairly term the government of Charles 2:fd, and of 
his brother, established at the Restoration, and put down as a 
public nuisance at the Revolution, as a combination of certain 

rsons, for the maintenance of luxurious and wasteful living at 

hitehall. The sovereign extended his protection over all the 
minor peculators; and they, in return, were ready to support 
him with their lives and fortunes ; and both parties united to 
cheat and elude the parliament, which, by some kind of unac- 
knowledged right, pretended to examine the modes in which the 
money granted by it had been expended. The Diary discovers, 
in an amusing way, the conflict that prevailed between these op- 
posite opinions :—the parliament resolutely pulling one way, 
and bringing the whole expenditure of government under their 
own eye; the administration less stoutly resisting, and con- 
tending that money, once granted, was beyond the control or 
cognizance of parliament. “For,” says sir R, Howard. (who, 
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by the bye, is mentioned as having got £20,000. of the public 
money since the Restoration), “no king could ever do any thing 
that was hurtful to his subjects.”—A position which he gravely 
maintained in the face of the House of Commons on a question, 
in which the king’s dispensing power was involved, On this fa- 
vourite text of government, the Diary furnishes a valuable and 
instructive commentary. 

We have seen, or, if not, the reader may, in any page, of Mr. 
Pepys easily see, the distress into which all the public offices 
were thrown, by want of money—a want, which crippled all the 
exertions of the country in the prosecution of a favourite war, 
and precluded the very possibility of a successful result. The 
reader, also, with equal clearness, is made to see that this want 
is not to be ascribed to the untimely frugality of the Commons ; 
since Mr. Pepys himself, whose situation gave him the best oppor- 
tunity of forming a correct judgment, more than once declares, 
that enough and more than enough had been granted by parlia- 
ment, had the money been discreetly or honestly expended, Lastly 
the reader discerns pretty plainly in what way the public service 
was defrauded of its due—viz. by.the corruption of the treasury 
and its collectors; the opportunities for peculation in every post 
under government ; and, above all, by a profligate expenditure at 
court. We will, as briefly as possible, state the result, at which 
the measures of government had in the short space of seven years 
arrived—the government, be it remembered, whose restoration 
to power had been hailed with shouts of joy from one end of the 
country to the other. 

The administration had continued to squander the public 
money, “ velut exhausta recidivus pullulet arca nummus,’ and sub- 
sequently, by a series of unworthy expedients, it had kept bank- 
ruptcy at arms length for a considerable time. This could not 
last for ever—the lord treasurer’s ne plus ultra was at length 
reached; and beggary overtook them precisely in the most 
critical moment of the war, when both parties had begun to be 
tired of it, and were anxiously looking out for something 
that might turn the scale in their favour, save their credit, and 
procure favourable terms of accommodation, “ We must have 
peace,” says sir W. Coventry, “ for we cannot set out a fleet.” 
—*“TI am glad I have now so little concern in the navy” —“ All 
future complaints of luck of money I shall answer but with the 
shrug of my shoulder.” —“ This methought did come to my 
heart,” says Mr. Pepys, in the spirit of an honourable, though 
ill-directed patriotism—* to see him begin to abandon the king’s 
affairs and let them sink or swim.” But why not apply to par- 
liament for relief? It had not hitherto been found backward 
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in supplying the sinews of the war. On the contrary, it-had 
entered into it with enthusiasm and loyalty. “ We cannot go on 
with the war—our masters are afraid to come to depend upon 
the good-will of parliament, as I do hear.” But why should 
they be afraid of parliament, whose good-will had been entirely 
on their side? Why should the king distrust “ his affectionate 
Commons,” in whom he had been so happy—“ never king more 
so?” It appears that in the late session they had begun to be 
impertinent, and “ to fall foul of public accounts ;” they had 
passed an ugly Proviso to their Poll Bill, for instituting a com- 
mittee to inspect the issues of money, given and spent, during 
the war. They had become “ full of ill-humours”’ and had lost 
their “ awe of the king’s displeasure.” His majesty had been 
compelled to make them “ a very sharp speech,” and they had 
parted with “ great heart-burnings.” “ Pray God bring them 
hereafter together in better temper!” The court, it is plain, 
either were resolved to contest the right of parliament to inves- 
tigate the public accounts ; or conscience-struck durst not stand 
its inquisition ; and probably, their conduct was influenced by 
a mixture of both motives. In the mean time no fleet was fitted 
out—government was content to act on the defensive, and pre- 
pare for an invasion. “ All the care they now take is to fortify 
themselves, and are not ashamed of it.”—“ Let us be safe,” 
eries the king. “ The Dutch will be more troubled to hear that 
we are fortifying ourselves, than elated by our fears.” And 
adds the duke of York, chiming in, “ What said marshal 
Turenne, when some, in vanity, said, that the enemy were 
afraid, for they entrenched themselves? ‘ Well,’ says he, 
‘EF would they were not afraid, for then they would not 
entrench themselves.’” This is all very well, only we just 
happen to call to mind the expressions made use of both by the 
king and duke to the ambassador of the States at the commence- 
ment of the war ; and find that those, who begin with playing the 
bully, end, as is natural, in enacting the coward. 

The Putch saw their opportunity, and improved it to the ut- 
most. They were abroad with eighty sail ; the French in the Clhan- 
nel with twenty ; “ we not a ship at sea” —“ but treating at Breda, 
and the Dutch seeing that we are come to beg a peace, use us ac- 
cordingly. And all this through the negligence of our prince, who 
had power, if he would, to master all these with the men and 
money he hath had the command of, and may now have.” Such 
are the sorrowful reflections of those two dutiful servants of the 
king, Messrs. Evelyn and Pepys. It is surprising that these 
considerations, so frankly entertained, did not lead these sensi- 
ble men to the conclusion, to which people, not very many years 
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after, were compelled to come, “ V* Illustrissima Serenita sta 
finita, et puede andar en casa.”* But the reflections of these 
gentlemen did not stop here ; they dared even to draw in their 
own minds a comparison between the present state of things, 
and that which existed under those, whom Mr. Pepys, mindful 
we suppose of his former connections, always respectfully calls 
the “ late powers.” After observing, that parliament had given 
the king for this war only, above £5,000,000; “a most pro- 
digious sum ;” he adds, “ itis strange” (we do not think it was 
at all strange) “ how every body do now-a-days reflect upon 
Oliver, and commend him; what brave things he did, and made 
all the neighbouring princes fear him; while here a prince 
come in with all the love and prayer, and good liking of his 
people, who have given greater signs of loyalty and willingness 
to serve him with their estates than ever was done by any 
people, hath lost all so soon, that it is a miracle what way a man 
could devise to lose so much jn so little time.” It is reported 
sometime after by Mr. Evelyn that “ prudent people are prepar- 
ing to leave the kingdom,” not from apprehensions of a foreign 
invader, but of civil broils ; and it is his opinion, “ that we shall 
fall to a Common-wealth again.” It is amusing thus to come at 
the secret thoughts of government men; who, we are apt to 
suspect, under the guise of loyal servants, are often “ what they 
name not to themselves, and trust not to each other.” One thing ° 
is clear, that the affections of the people were fast ebbing away ; 
that they had recovered from their mental as well as bodily in- 
toxication, in which they had indulged themselves so freely, at 
the auspicious era of the Restoration ; and that, with an incon- 
sistency not unnatural, they had begun to dwell with a sort of 
mournful regret on the memory of the old times, and their former 
triumph over the very people by whom their coasts were now 
blockaded. 

The confusion and dismay, into which the government was 
thrown by the approach of the enemy, is so strongly painted in 
the hasty memoranda of Mr. Pepys, that the reader almost 
seems to participate in the tumultuous feelings, which possessed 
the writer. “ Tene, this morning, that the Dutch are come 
with a fleet of eighty sail to Harwich”—*“ The king hath sent 





* «The Duke of Genoa, for two years is every day attended in the 
greatest state, and four or five hundred men always waiting upon him as 
a king ; but when his two years are out, and another is chosen, a mes- 
senger is sent him, who stands at the bottom of the stairs, and he at the 
top, and says, ‘ Your Serenity is ended; and now you may be going 
home :’ and so claps on his hat. And the old Duke walks away it may be 
but with one man at his heels.” 
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down my lord of Oxford to raise the counties there’ —“ There 
is also the duke of Monmouth, and with him a great many 
young Hectors of the court, but to little purpose, I fear, but to 
debauch the country women.”—* The Dutch come up as high as 
the Nore,” — “more pressing orders for fire-ships.” —“ But 
Lord ! to see how backwardly things move, at this pinch, though 
the enemy be now come up almost as high as the Hope-’ A 
little money is got for the service of the day— Yet partly our- 
selves being used tobe idle, and in despair, and partly that people, 
having been used to be deceived by us as to money, wont believe 
us; and we know not, though we have it, how almost to pro- 
mise it, and our wants such, and men so out of the way, that it 
is an admirable thing to consider how much the king suffers.” 
* Down to Gravesend, where I find the duke of Albemarle just 
come with a great many idle lords and gentlemen, with their 
pistols and fooleries ; and the bulwark not able to have stood 
half an hour, had the Dutch come up.” So much for the king 
and duke’s precautions, “to entrench and fortify themselves.” — 
* Brouncker just now going to Chatham to commissioner Pett, 
who desires help for God, the king, and kingdom’s sake”’— 
“ Sheerness lost last night” — “Great fears of Chatham’”— 
“ Letters every hour from sir W. Coventry, calling for more 
fire-ships.”—“ An order from the council to enable us to take 
any man’s ships.” —* The king, at this time, under an invasion, 
may take any man’s goods.” —* A great deal of serious talk with 
my wife about the state we are in.”—“ The drums beating this 
night for the train bands to appear in arms to-morrow, with 
bullet, powder, money, and victuals, on pain of death.” 

But what are the naval men doing all this while? What is the 
fleet about ? Here rests the secret of these “ horrible miscar- 
riages.” Word is brought, that “the Happy Returne’s crew 
refuse to put to sea till paid, and by their example two or three 
more ships are in mutiny, which is a sad consideration, while 
so many of the enemy’s ships are at this day triumphing in the 
sea.”— Every moment businesses of one kind or other, most of 
them vexatious for want of money—the commanders all com- 
plaining, that if they miss to pay their men a night, they 
run away—seamen demanding money of them by way of advance, 
and some of sir Fretcheville Hollis’s men (“ Young Hollis on 
a muse by Mars begot’”’), that heso bragged of, demanding their 
tickets to be paid, or they would not work; this Hollis proves 
a conceited, idle,prating, lying fellow.”— All out of heart with 
stories of want oF seamen, and seamen’s running away, and their 
demanding a month’s pay in advance, and our being forced to 
give seamen three shillings a day, to go hence, and work at 
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Chatham, and other things that show nothing but destruction.” 
“ News from Harwich—Dutch fleet all in sight, 100 sail great 
and small, coming towards them; where they think they shall 
be able to oppose them; but do cry out of the falling back of 
the seamen, few standing by them, and those with much faint- 
ness.” 

** Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made.” 


“ The hearts as well as the affections of the seamen are turned 
away ; and in the open streets in Wapping, and up and down, 
their wives have cried publicly, ‘ this comes of your not paying 
our husbands, and now your work is undone, or done by hands, 
that understand it not.’” At length the fatal blow is struck : 
almost immediately after Albemarle has written word that “ all 
is safe,” news comes that the Dutch have broken the chain, and 
burned! our ships. By-and-by arrive people from Chatham, 
who have seen the burning wrecks of the “ Royal James,” 
“ Oak,” and “ Loyal London;’” and who did report, that. 
Englishmen were seen on board the Dutch ships, and heard to 
cry—“ We did heretofore fight for tickets, now we fight for 
dollars!” ‘The “Royal Charles*—late the Commonwealth’s 
ship “ Naseby”—under which name she was distinguished by a 
better fortune—was taken by the Dutch, with a boat of nine 
men, who found not a man on board her; and presently one 
went up, and struck her flag, and jack, and a trumpeter sounded 
upon her “ Joan’s placket is torn.” They carried her down at a 
time “ both for tides and wind, when the best pilot in Chatham 
would not have undertaken it, they heeling her on one side, to 
make her draw little water ; and so carried her away safe.” The 
men that took her, it is said, held out their tickets, to the view 
of the people on shore, and cried, “ that they had come-to have 
them paid, and would have them paid before they parted.” They 
shot off her great guns for joy, and so in triumph conveyed her 
out of the Medway into the Thames. 

On the part of the English fleet, there prevailed a general 
abjectness and dismay. Every thing was either ill-done, or left 
undone. To stop the progress of the Dutch, after the chain was 
broken, they were obliged to sink ships in the river—“ but what 
strange confusion !—that, among them, they have gone and sunk 
without consideration ‘The Franclin,’ with stores to a very 
considerable-value ; and another ship, loaden to the value of 
£80,000, and both at Woolwich om Chatham, the ships sunk 
have been most of them vessels completely fitted out at a great 
charge—and nobody will own that they directed it.” The curse 
of nee was upon all they did. An admirable opportunity 
offered of destroying a great many of the Dutch ships—* But to 
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see how negligent we were in this business, that our fleet of 
Jordan’s should not have any notice where Spragg was, nor 
Spragg of Jordan’s, so as to be able to join in this business and 
help one another.” How often the same characters recur in 
history—and how continually similar blunders are coming round 
upon us, as though the world grew no wiser, as it grew 
older! We were transported in imagination, from Chatham to 
Walcheren. On the other hand, as for the Dutch—“ These 
fellows are mighty bold, and have had the fortune of the wind 
easterly, to prevent our troubling them with our fire ships ; and, 
indeed, have had the winds at their command from the beginning.” 
The command of the winds generally belongs to the skilful and 
intrepid; but favourable, or not, the like success accompanied 
these Dutchmen in every enterprise. It was observed, that 
when they lay at the Nore, and saw so many fire ships provided 
against them, they did with all their great ships and a north- 
east wind—or, at least, “ a wind that we should not have done 
it with”—turn down to the Middle-ground, which even the duke 
of York declared “ would never have been undertaken by our- 
selves,” “And this brought it into my mind, that they managed 
their retreat down this difficult passage, with all their fear’’ 
(the English naval officers had imputed their taking this course 
to fear), “ better than we did ourselves in the main sea, when 
the duke of Albemarle ran away from the Dutch, when the 
Prince was lost, and the Royal Charles, and ten other great ships 
came on ground upon the Galloper.—Thus in all things, in wisdom, 
courage, force, and knowledge of our own streams, and success, 
the Dutch have the best of us, and do end the war with victory 
on their side.” 

Now what said the world to these proceedings? Why the 
world was full of idle rumours, and as usual vented its indigna- 
tion upon all, but the objects that more especially merited 
it. Nothing was to be seen but dejected faces, and nothing 
heard but treasonable cries. The chancellor is affronted in hall, 
by people telling him of his Dunkirk-house.—The universal excla- 
mation is “ we are bought and sold,” and—as it was impossible 
that the papists should not be at the bottom of the plot—* we 
are betrayed by papists.” What a merciless sect! How often 
did they conspire the death of the king—how often project the 
massacre of the people—Did they not fire the city ?—And now 
they have brought the Dutch to Chatham! We wonder they 
were not charged with having smuggled in the plague.—Reports 
the most improbable prevailed, and, recommended by their 
very strangeness, were greedily swallowed. The king had chosen 
Messrs. Pierpoint and Vaughan, two leaders of opposition, privy 
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counsellors. — The duke of Albemarle—“ why, God knows ”—was 
made lord high constable—regiments were to be instantly enrolled, 
and the command given to the old Presbyterian leaders Fairfax, 
Ingoldsby, and others—the ban against Nonconformity was to 
be taken off, and Dr. Bates had got liberty to preach. “ Now, 
whether this be true, or not, I know not; but I do think that 
nothing but this will unite us.” As happens, in all times 
of anxiety and suspense, the reports of one hour are swept 
away from men’s minds by those of another; and the next 
thing heard is, that the Presbyterians are to remain as they 
were, and some “insipid lords” about court are to command 
the regiments. 

It is in the mind of Mr. Pepys, however, as indicated by his 
Diary, that the prevailing consternation is most strikingly 
visible. The whole kingdom, he fears, is undone—“I do this 
night resolve to study what to do with the little money that I 
have”—as for what he has in the king’s hand, he gives it up for 
lost.—“ God help us”—for “God knows into what disorders 
we may fall—and whether any violence on this office—or per- 
haps some severity on our persons, as being reckoned guilty by 
silly people— or perhaps, by policy of state, thought fit to be con- 
demned by the king and the duke—though God knows I have inmy 
own person done my full duty Iam sure.”—“ No sooner up than 
the sad news confirmed of the Royal Charles being taken by them, 
which Pett should have carried up higher, and, therefore, de- 
serves to be hanged” (poor Pett!) “for not doing it.” He 
hears that they are sinking ships to prevent the enemy from 
coming up higher.—Instantly he sends off his wife and father 
into the country, with about £1,300 in gold, in their night-bag. 
“ Pray God give them good passage, and guod care to hide it 
when they come home. But my heart is full of fear. They 
gone, I continue in frights and fears what to do with the rest.” 
He sends to the bankers for some money there—but hundreds 
are crowding thither on the same errand—“they-will all be 
broke.”——“ Every minute some one or other calls for this or 
that order, so I forced to be at the office most of the day”— 
“ Strange that we hear nothing from any of my brethren at 
Chatham—so that we are wholly in the dark—various being the 
reports” —“I did, about noon, resolve to send Mr. Gibson away 
after my wife, with another 1000 pieces, under colour of an 
express to sir Jeremy Smith—the charge of an express is not 
considerable to the king.” In the evening he disposes of his 
papers, and journals, “which I value much”—sends his two 
silver flagons to Kate Joyce’s, that what he has, being dispersed, 
something may be saved—and makes a girdle, by which to carry 
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£ 100 in gold about his body, that he may not be without some- 
thing in case he should be surprised; “for, I think, in any 
nation but ours, people that appear (for we are not indeed so) 
so faulty as we, would have their throats cut.” —“ It is said they 
did in open streets yesterday, at Westminster, cry ‘A Parlia- 
ment! A Parliament!’ and I do believe it will cost blood to 
answer for these miscarriages.” —“ The dismay that is upon us 
all at this day is not to be expressed otherwise than by the con- 
dition the citizens were in when the city was on fire, nobody 
knowing which way to turn himself.”—He hears from his. wife, 
but “so bad an account of her and my father’s burying of our 
gold in open daylight, as made me mad.” 

From these hasty memoranda we may form a tolerable con- 
ception of the state of public feeling ; but what of the king—the 
council—the court—how did they think and feel, on the occa- 
sion? “ Yesterday, it is said, the council were ready to fall to- 
gether by the ears, at the council table, arraigning one another 
of being guilty of the counsel that brought us into this misery, 
by laying up all the great ships.”—The lord chancellor in a set 
speech “ discharges himself of the fault of the war.”—My lord 
Anglesey rises, and tells his majesty that “their coming together 
was not to inquire, who was, or was not the cause of the war, 
but what was, or could be done in the business of making peace.” 
He desired to know, in whose hands it was lodged, “ and went 
on very highly to have ail made open to them.” The masters 
of certain ships, that had been complained of for not setting 
forth their ships, as men of war, according to order, were heard 
before the king and council; and made it clear that the king 
owed them for the last year’s services, and that unless they were 
paid, they could not set them forth. The council agreed that 
the government was not in condition to furnish them with the 
money, though they wanted but £200 a ship. “This my lord 
Anglesey told to sir W. Pen, at which he was amazed, and when 
I said— My lord, this is a sad instance of the condition we are 
in,—he answered that it was so, indeed, and sighed; and so 
parted.” —“It is out of possibility for us to escape being 
undone—a lazy prince, no council, no money, no reputation at 
home or abroad.” But though the council could not suggest 
any remedy to the disasters that had occurred, it was necessary 
that they should punish somebody or other, for the satisfaction 
of the poe. Coceiadanen Pett had already been laid close 
up in the Tower—“1I am called into a large committee of the 
council” —present dukes, earls, &c. a great number. 


‘ There was Peter Pett called in with the lieutenant of the Tower— 
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He in his old clothes and looked most sillily—His charge was chiefly 
the not carrying up of the great ships, and the using of the boats in 
carrying away his own goods—to which he answered very sillily—I did 
say an unhappy word, which I was-sorry for when he complained of 
want of oars for the boats—that there were, it seems, enough, and 
Good enough to carry away all the boats with, from the king's occasions. 

e said he sent never a boat till they were all gone—but one ; and that 
Was to carry away things of great value, and these were his models of 
ships, which when the council, some of them, had said they wished 
that the Dutch had had them instead of the king's ships, he answered, 
he did believe the Dutch would have made more advantage of the models, 
than of the ships, and that the king had had ter loss thereby. —This 
they all laughed at. After having heard him for an hour or more, 
they bid him withdraw, &c.’ 


This the reader will think was but sorry work for the great 
council, at so critical a period. But the inanity of this assembly 
goes beyond even the most liberal calculations of what might be 
expected from a council so constituted. Mr. Pepys has occasion 
to go to the council chamber to make his report of some urgent 
business, relative to the equipment of vessels of war, for the 
defence of the kingdom. “When I came, the king and the 
whole table full of lords were hearing of a pitiful cause of a com- 
plaint of an old man, with a great grey beard, against his son, 
for not allowing him something to live on; and, at last, they 
came to the ordering the son to allow his father £20 a year.” 
This cause lasted them near two hours ; “which, methinks,” he 
adds with just indignation, “ at this time to be the work of the 
Council-board of England is a scandalous thing.” —the “ Judices 
nati et Conciliarii nati !* 

At this eventful period, the only remaining object of curiosity 
is the deportment of the king and court. They appear at first 
to have received the disastrous intelligence with becoming con- 
trition. “There is hardly any body at court but do look as if 
he cried.”—“ They are all troubled—the gates were shut, upon 
the first coming up of the Dutch, but they do mind business no 
more than ever.”—“ They do begin already to damn the Dutch, 
and call them cowards, and think of them and their business no 
better than they used to do, which is very sad.” Whilst Mr. 





- * Among other parts of the Diary, not the least interesting are the con- 
ferences between the two Houses, which Mr. Pepys was fond of attending, 
as, indeed, he was every thing else.. In one of these my lord Anglesy made 
use of an argument much talked of at the time: ‘The Lords,” he said, 
“were Judices nati, et Conciliarii nati; but all other judges among us are 
under saJary, and the Commons themselves served for wages ; and therefore 
the Lords, in reason, the freer judges !””—At this inimitable piece of lordly 
reasoning, the Commons were weak enough to be vexed beyond measure. 
262 
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Pepys and his friend sir W. Coventry are afraid to meet, being 
ashamed at this woful crisis to look each other in the face, the 
duke of York, their master, is all the while very much at his 
ease—even merry—pursuing his pleasures, and courting Mrs. 
Middleton. When the grave and regular man of business is 
found thus diverting himself, we shall be the less surprised to 
learn that the “ king do follow his women as much as ever ;”— 
that he has “taken ten times more care and pains in making 
friends between lady Castlemaine and Mrs. Stewart, when 
they had fallen out, than he ever did to save his kingdom ;” 
—that when upon any quarrel “ between my lady Castle- 
maine’s nurse and her woman, my lady hath said she would 
make the king make them friends,” he hath been fain to do 
it ;—that “notwithstanding he hath but this morning broken 
up his parliament, with so much discontent and so many wants 
upon him, and but yesterday heard sucha sermon against adultery, 
when one would think his mind should be full of some other 
cares, he hath nevertheless been to sir D. Harvey’s to pray my 
lady Castlemaine to return to court, which she had a few days 
before quitted, in one of her accustomed fits of disgust ;’””—that, 
although Mr. Pepys had carefully kept out of his way, ever since 
the Dutch had been upon our coasts, “ for shame that I should 
see him, or he me, after such a dishonour,” the upright monarch 
experienced no shame at all; but is found lounging as usual with 
two or three idle lords, and followed by my lady Castlemaine, led 
by Privy Purse ;—that “my lady Castlemaine is fallen in love with 
young Jermin, who is going to marry my lady Falmouth”—that 
“the king is mad at her entertaining Jermin, and she mad at 
Jermin’s going to marry from her—so that they are all mad ;” and 
that “ thus the kingdom is governed !”—Finally, that the whole 
court is “as mad as ever; and that the night the Dutch burned 
our ships, the king did sup with my lady Castlemaine, at the 
duchess of Monmouth’s, and they were all mad in hunting of a 
poor moth.” 

We do not, however, very vehemently object to the moth- 
hunt; it was, to say the least, a harmless amusement; and is, 
moreover, kept in countenance by the bat-chase at the court of 
Louis 15th. Neither do we complain, as Mr. Pepys repeatedly 
does, in a loud and angry tone, of the king’s not minding his busi- 
ness. It is clear to us, on the contrary, that Charles, his lords, 
and mistresses, had only too strong a propensity to dabble in 
state matters ; and were constantly engaged in some conspiracy, 
or other, against the privileges of parliament, and the purses of 
the people. We will exhibit one of these court plots by way of 
example. His majesty had closed, as we have said, the last 
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session of his parliament with an angry speech: “ that whereas 
they have unjustly conceived some jealousies of his making a 
peace, he declares he knows of no such thing, or treaty ; and so 
left them.” Only a few days after, “ walked in the dark with 
sir H. Cholmly in the Temple Gardens, talking of news, and he 
surprises me with the certain intelligence that the king did last 
night in council declare his being in treaty with the Dutch: 
that they had written him a very civil letter, and that he had 
sent lord Hollis and Harry Coventry to go embassadors to 
treat; which is so mean a thing as will show to all the world 
that we do go to beg a peace.” It seems, also, that “ all our 
court are mightily for a peace.” A few years before they had 
been mightily for a war. But they had evoked a demon, which, 
at whatever sacrifice of interest or honour, they were now glad 
to lay. But they were interested, not only by their fear, but 
their cupidity, to “ clap up a peace,” for the court “do take 
this to be the time to make one, while the king hath money— 
the residue of the last large parliamentary grant of £ 1,800,000 
—that he may savesomething to put him out of debt, so as that 
he may need the help of no more parliaments.” And what 
frustrated this respectable and ingenious device? “ Our debt 
is so great, and expense daily so increased, that I believe little 
of the money will be saved between this and the making of 
the peace up.” It was not, however, without reason that 
people suspected his majesty of having his purse well filled 
at the very worst crisis; when seamen, officers, and all. the 
world, were crying out for “money,” as they hoped to save 
the kingdom. The treaty was strenuously urged on in defiance 
of every obstacle, that the insolence of the Dutch, who wrote 
ballads on our coming to beg a peace, the sneers of the court 
of France, who were witty at our expense, and the recollec- 
tions of former gasconading speeches at home, could interpose. 
As for the people they were left: to reconcile themselves 
to it as they best might; and, in truth, when they reflected 
how little government were to be trusted with a war, there 
was no other alternative left them but peace ; and thus, nobody 
pleased with the treaty, yet nobody daring to wish for the 
prolongation of war; not knowing whether to laugh or cry, be 
pleased or sorry, peace was at length proclaimed. A few bon- 
fires were lighted by orders from my Lord Mayor (“ that 
we should be reduced to light bon-fires by authority !’’), but alas! 
how melancholy to poor Mr. Pepys, the contrast between the 
night of the peace, and that one, never to be forgotten, when 
general Monk left the parliament for the city ; and ramps were 
roasted from “ Aldgate-street to Temple-bar,” 
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In this singular drama, enacted for the edification of posterity, 
by the king and people, it would be highly improper to omit 
all mention of the part performed by the third character of the 
piece—the parliament. It is as amusing, in its way, and not 
less instructive than the rest. Mr. Pepys augured but too truly 
for his friends at court. The money which his majesty was so 
honourably intent upon husbanding, seems, notwithstanding his 
paternal care, to have dwindled into nothing. The great and 
odious question quickly again comes into agitation—a_ parlia- 
ment or no parliament? “ To what purpose shall we assemble 
parliament,” say some; “ it cannot be thought able at present 
to raise money, and therefore it will be of no use to call one :” 
others thought there was no harm in making the experiment— 
“let us call a parliament, and try them with a sum of money, and 
if they do not like it, then send them going.”’ ‘This advice pre- 
vailed—Mr. Pepys hears that the “ king hath this morning 
declared in council, he will call his parliament in thirty days.” 
We may here observe, how exactly the principles of the duke of 
York accorded with those of James 2nd. This resolution of the 
king’s thus announced, “ was against the duke of York’s mind 
flatly, who did rather advise the king to raise money as he 
pleased.” It was equally against the “ sound constitutional 
principles” of Clarendon. “ He told the king that queen Eli- 
zabeth did all Aer business in 88, without calling a parliament 
at all, and so might he do, for any thing he (the chancellor) 
saw.” “ But,” exclaims Pepys, with a joy so exuberant, that 
we can almost fancy him like the Antiquary, suiting the action 
to the word, and chucking his perriwig, with all its flowing 
honours, into the air, “ blessed be God, it is done! and pray 
God it may hold, though some of us must surely go to the pot, 
for all must be flung up to them, or nothing will be done.” 
Well, parliament assembles, and, somewhat to his majesty’s 
dismay, in much greater force than was hoped for or expected. 
Three hundred members take their seat in the House of Com- 
mons; most, indeed all of them, the discontented parliament- 
men. They are fearful, it seems, that the king will. try for 
a general excise ; then fling off the parliament, and raise a land 
army to keep them down like slaves. They are given to under- 
stand, that new doctrines strange to their ears, are preached at 
Whitehall ; that it is held in the king’s presence (and this we 
know from the private information of Mr. Pepys was true to a 
tittle), “that the privilege of parliament is nothing; but his 
will all in all ;”—* that their whole discourse when alone is so 
base and sordid, as makes the ears of the very gentlemen of 
the back stairs to tingle, when they hear it spoken in the king’s 
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hearing—which must be very bad indeed,” and finally, “ that 
Bap. May, Privy Purse, hath been heard to say, 3001. a 
year is enough for any country gentleman,” which, espe- 
cially and above all, makes them “mad.” So slap goes the 
new-raised standing army at the very first vote, memine con- 
tradicente. After which they adjourned ; but “ it is plain what 
the effects of this parliament will be, if they be suffered to 
sit, that they will fall foul upon the faults of government ; andl 
pray God they may be permitted to do it, for nothing else, I 
fear, will save the king and kingdom, than the doing it be- 
times.” The court, however, could not, as yet, bring them- 
selves to submit to parliamentary castigation; and so, “ they 
are dismissed again to their general great distaste, I believe the 
greatest that ever parliament felt, to see themselves so fooled, 
and the nation in certain condition of ruin, while the king, they 
see, is governed only by his lust, and the women, and rogues 
about him.” Some of the great men of the Commons, “ old, 
good Mr. Vaughan,” in particular, had come up 200 miles to 
attend this session, at great charge and inconvenience to them- 
selves, and now they are told by his majesty that “ he did think 
he should have had occasion for them, but found he has none, 
and therefore did dismiss them to look after their own occa- 
sions.” The Speaker was purposely hindered from going to the 
House till his majesty had got the start of him and was safe in 
the House of Lords, whither the Commons were instantly sum- 
moned, lest they should be doing something to “ the further dis- 
satisfaction of the king and his courtiers.” Mr. Pepys is told 
“ that many petitions were provided for the parliament had it 
but sat, complaining of the wrongs the people have received 
from the court and courtiers in city and country ; and I do per- 
ceive they do all resolve to have a good account of the money 
spent, before ever they give a farthing more ; and the whole king- 
dom is every where sensible of their being abused; insomuch, 
that they forced their parliament-men to come up to sit; and 
my cousin Roger told me (but it was in mirth), he believed, if 
he had not come up he should have had his house burnt over his 
head.” He was member of parliament for the borough of Cam- 
bridge. 

Once more, then, the king and duke recur to their favourite 
project of a standing army ; indeed, it was the opinion “ of my 
lady Castlemaine, that the king must rule by an army.” But 
how to raise the means? “ This day comes a letter from the 
duke of York to the board, to invite us, which is as much as to 
fright us, into lending the king money—a poor thing, and 
most dishonourable!” “ The king do now declare publicly, he 
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will give 10 per cent to all lenders ; so that, some think the 
Dutch themselves will send over money, and lend it upon our 
public faith!” In vain—in vain. There was but one effectual 
mode of raising money. Happily for England, her Commons, 
through all the changes and chances of many centuries, in de- 
fiance of Plantagenets, Tudors, and Stuarts, had still held fast 
the strings of the public purse. ‘ What,” then, “ must the 
king do now ; must he submit? The king shall do it.” And the 
light-hearted monarch easily bowed to the necessity of his af- 
fairs, which demanded a parliament. His only concern was, to let 
the rushing flood have free course, and carefully to remove all 
barriers, at which it might haply chafe and foam. To-day, the 
council damn the Canary company ; to-morrow, my lord Mor- 
daunt, who had hitherto been countenanced by the court, though 
accused by the Commons of grievous oppression practised upon a 
subject, is made to lay down his commission. Henry Brouncker, 
“<a pestilent fellow,” one of the lords of the bed-chamber, being 
liable to be called in question, about the mysterious affair of the 
duke of York’s slackening sail, in the first engagement with 
the Dutch, implores the king to protect him, with tears in his 
eyes—but no; “ the king did say, he could not; and bid him 
shift for himself, at least, till the house was up.’ Retrench- 
ment is now the order of the day at court. Offices, that ever, 
till this moment, were deemed indispensable, are cut off at once, 
and so suddenly, that like the man, in one of Cruickshanks’s in- 
imitable caricatures, catching his own head, as it flies off at the 
waving of the sword of the enchanter, the holders are bereft of 
their places, before they are even sensible of the deprivation.— 
“ To captain Cockes’s to dinner ; where, among others, sir Allan 
Apsley, who did make good sport ; he being already fallen under 
the retrenchments of the new committee, who is master falconer, 
which makes him mad.” Pluralists, that in old time held their 
various posts unquestioned, are now stared upon with open eyes, 
as monsters. ‘ What a miracle of a man,” exclaims Coventry, 
“is sir John Shaw! I do think, he executes more places than 
any man in England.” At length, the chief placeman of all falls 
before the court pioneers. Lords Anglesey and Brouncker “ do 
bring us news, how my lord chancellor’s seal is to be taken 
away from him to-day. The thing is so great and sudden, that 
it put me into very great admiration, what should be the mean- 
ing of it.” The meaning of it was this, “ the king will have the 
parliament meet, and it will prevent much trouble to have the 
chancellor out of his place, and consequently, out of their 
hatred.” 

Many, from long suppressed envy, and a few, like sir W. 
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Coventry,* from better motives, had been for some time la- 
bouring to heave this pillar of state from his foundation ; but he 
was destined to fall by more ignoble hands. “ This business of 
my lord chancellor’s was certainly designed in my lady Castle- 
maine’s chamber.” It is said, “ that when he went from the 
king, on Monday morning, she was in bed (though about twelve 
o'clock), and ran out in her smock into her aviary, looking into 
Whitehall garden; and thither her woman brought her her 
night-gown ; and stood blessing herself at the old man’s going 
away; and several of the gallants of Whitehall (of which there 
were many to see the chancellor’s return) did talk to her in her 
bird-cage ; among others, Blanchford, telling her she was the 
bird of passage.” Though the chancellor’s conduct in adminis- 
tration was none of the ablest or most unblemished, he merited 
a better fate than to fall by such a worthless trio, as that which 
wrought his ruin. To aggravate the ignominy of his fall, we 
read of Buckingham, his mortal enemy, pretending to mediate 
for him with the king—“ he, who the other day was in danger 
of losing his own head—it shews a wise government.” That 
which obtained for my lord chancellor the immortal hatred of the 
mistress, was his stopping a grant that came to him to be sealed, 
in which the king had given my lady Castlemaine, or somebody 
by her means, a place which the chancellor—perhaps wanted 
himself. He said “ he thought this woman would sell every 
thing shortly ;” which the lady hearing of, she sent to let him 
know, that already “ she had disposed of this place, and did not 
doubt, in alittle time, to dispose of his too.” 

The king having thus gratified his own private malignity, as 
well as appeased the ignorant clamours of the multitude, thinks 
himself in a condition to face his parliament. They meet—he 
makes them a honied po ee ara to leave all to them to 
do—to call to account what and whom they pleased, and enume- 
rates no fewer than thirty-six righteous acts, which he had done 
since he last saw them; and how, among others, he had dis- 
banded the army, put all papists out of employment, and dis-- 

laced persons that had managed their business ill. The peya 
Dnowov + grew tame at the sound of these dulcet words, and 





* «T have done my doin helping to get him out of administration, for 
which he is not fit; but for his life, or his estate, I will have nothing to 
say to that.” Sir William Coventry to Mr. Pepys. 

+ Itis particularly amusing to remark in what way the official people 
talked one among another of that great bug-bear of administrations—the 
House of Commons. Mr. Pepys and his friends see in it nothing but a 
number of country gentlemen, more or less ill-humoured, peevish, and 
petted ; or, to use his own personification, ‘‘ a great beast not to be under.’ 
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smoothed the horrors of its brow. It dutifully thanked his ma- 
jesty for what he had been pleased to say and do ; and specially, 
and by name, gave him thanks for displacing my lord chancel- 
lor, before (as Harry Coventry justly remarked for which he 
was soundly rated by the king) it knew, or had examined what 
was the cause of his being displaced. Senseless pack! that 
opened upon this false scent, whilst the real fox, undiscovered, 
earthed himself again in safety. The very mob, that, instigated 
by some pious furor, rose up about this time, and pulled down 
the brothels, might have taught them a better lesson. “ Why,” 
said they, “ should we pull down these little ones, and leave the 
great brothel at Whitehall standing.” Instead of doing what 
ought to have been done at the Restoration, binding the king by a 
bill of rights, and establishing securities for its maintenance, they 
fell upon the minor peculators, and subaltern agents of iniquity. 
They ran on “ mighty furiously,” entered into all sorts of in- 
quiries ; “ so that now they begin to fall close upon it, God 
knows what will be the end thereof.” What shall we do to be 
saved” ? was the anxious question of every official person. Con- 
form to the wishes of parliament. But, “ hard to know what 
it is the parliament would call conformity.” “ Bloody work 
like to be—but I do see every man intent upon his own de- 
fence, and spares not to blame another to save himself; and the 
same course I shall take, but God knows where it will end.” 
“ Parliament resolved to lay the fault at Chatham heavy some- 
where, and to punish it.” “ Let every man,” says the duke 
of York, “ have liberty to defend himself, though it be to the 
charging of the fault upon another.” “ So I perceive the whole 
world is at work blaming one another.” 

Mr. Pepys vindicated himself and his office successfully, be- 
fore a committee of the House. “ But Lord! what a tumul- 
tuous thing is a committee, for all the reputation they have of a 
great council, is a strange consideration ; there being as imper- 
tinent questions, and as disorderly proposed, as any set of 
men could make.” 





stood,”’ so uncertain in its temper, that it is impossible to know before- 
hand, how it will act in the plainest case, and so tritable, as to lash itself 
into fury, with or without the smallest provocation. It is, we think, sir 
W. Ceventry that mentions with applause a proposition of the old lord 
Southampton’s ; in which that minister advised the king, to keep the bill 
of Indemnity suspended awhile, till the united influence of terror and sus- 

ense had charmed the beast into ‘‘ a dutiful obedience,”’ and deprived 

im of his fangs. But my lord chancellor, who was ever high-spirited, 
and disdainful of counsel, undertook to manage him by amore gentle 
mode of treatment, and so went on cajoling and caressing im, till the ill- 
natured brute rose in a moment of irritation, and slew his keeper. 
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The commissioners of ordnance had not the like success ; 
“‘ They did go away with mighty blame ; having deserved, as the 
House apprehends, as bad as bad can be.” “ Every body is 
glad of it, because of Duncombe’s pride, and their expecting the 
thanks of the House.” The parliament having once acquired a 
certain impetuosity, began, from less to more, to drive at a more 
furious rate than was relished by Mr. Pepys. In imitation of 
his friend, sir W. Coventry, he had conducted himself with 
great caution. It was the maxim of that sagacious statesman, 
that, in dealing with parliament, the greatest wisdom was, to say 
little, and let them get out what they could by force. “ There 
is nothing like silence,” observes Mr. Pepys, reflecting upon the 
unfortunate document, which lord Clarendon left behind, when 
he fled the country, “ I do hence, and from sir W. Coventry’s 
late example and doctrine, learn ”’ (it is a doctrine well under- 
stood at Bow-street), “ that it is seldom wrong for a man to say 
nothing, but for the most part it is, to say any thing.” Not- 
withstanding, however, his great discretion, and his late suc- 
cessful appearance before the committee, he still apprehends “ a 
back blow.”—~ What an unhappiness to have matters examined 
by people” (he means the House of Commons) “ that understand 
nothing.” At length the storm brushes him again. “ Our busi- 
ness of the tickets is soundly up.” ‘ The House,” his cousin 
Roger tells him, “ is so furious and passionate, that nobody can 
be secure, let him deserve never so well.” It seems that some 
idle reports, of the Fanatics having turned people out of the 
churches, and pulled the surplice over the parsons’ heads, had 
just then made them “stark mad.” However, Mr. Pepys begins 
the defence of himself and his colleagues, “ most acceptably and 
smoothly,” and concludes it with the like success, that all around 
him “ did congratulate him, and cry up his speech as the best 
they had ever heard.” Then follow two pages of compliments 
and self-applauses, which reach their acme, when the king, at 
the council-table, upon some one’s expressing his fear, that a 
certain measure might be voted a miscarriage, replies, “ Why, 
it is then but Mr. Pepys’ making them another speech.” —“ Which 
made all the Lords look upon me.” 

The Commons having now got their hand in, quite confound 
their former well-wisher. They damn the vote they had formerly 
passed against liberty of speech, “ which looks,” says Mr. Pepys, 
“as if they had a mind to broach some bad thing, which they 
dare not do without more security than they now have—God 
keep us, for things look mighty ill” Their new privilege they 
avail themselves of to some purpose. Having impeached the 
late lord chancellor, they vote my lord chief justice “a con- 
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temner of Magna Charta;” talk highly of “ the king’s bad 
counsellors;” and bring in a bill to rv an the king to call a par- 
liament every three years, and to prevent his dissolving any 
emecy- a in less than forty days after their a Mr. 

epys finds, also, that the House“ having so many good offices 
in their view to dispose of,” are not likely to leave any of the 
present officers in, but “ will rout all.”—* It is to be wondered 
what makes the king give way to so great extravagances.”— 
“« He do concern himself to relieve, or justify nobody.” The 
fact was, they held him, as usual, by their purse-strings. The 
money bill was generally brought in early in the session, but not 
finally passed “ till they had done a few other things they had 
a mind to do.” His majesty understood the compact well 
enough. Besides, in managing his parliamemt, his invariable 
policy was, to give them the reins at first, and indulge them in 
a variety of plunges; and then, after he had thus abated the 
edge of their violence, bring them up witha curb. “ There are 
many,” however, “ that think,” of whom Mr. Pepys seems to be 
one, “that his Majesty would not be worse, were he even to 
dissolve them ; but there is nobody dares advise it, nor do he 
himself think at all about it.” He is too busy in trying to get 
the duchess of Richmond to court again, to Ba room for any 
other thought.—* Lord! to think that at this time the king 
should mind no other cares but these.” 

Mr. Pepys was not himself a parliament-man, but he had a 
good informer in the person of his cousin Roger, whom he charac- 
terizes on one occasion as a “ deadly high man,” but who appears 
to have aimed at steering clear alike of all the factions that pre- 
vailed. The character which he gives of the House is not very 
favourable as a picture of a national council, but is exactly what 
one would expect of the House of Commons, in times, when so 
much passion, prejudice, and intolerance prevailed. ‘‘ The House 
is in such a condition that nobody can tell what ‘to make of 
it;”—* every body leads, and, nobody follows.’—“ We do 
bewail the constitution of the House,” split into factions, 
and “nothing almost done honestly or with integrity ;’— 
“only some few will speak and see right done if possible ;” 
and—* that he himself is looked upon as one that will be 
of no faction.” Moreover, “ he thanks God, that he never 
knew what it was to be tempted to be a knave till he did 
come into the House of Commons.” “ The bane of parlia- 
ment,” it is agreed among a company of intelligent men, with 
whom Mr. Pepys dined, is the leaving off the good old custom 
of wages; that when the electors paid their representatives, 
they chose men that understood their business, and would 
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attend to it, and whom they could call to account, which now 
they cannot do; and so the parliament is become a company of 
men ignorant of business, and knowing nothing of the interests 
which they represent. As for the spirit of parliament nothing 
can speak more plainly than the case of poor Carr, who for some 
informality in a petition against lord Gerard, was _pilloried 
by order of the Lords ; and, when he petitioned the Commons, 
was denied redress. Yet Carr ultimately established his charges 
against lord Gerard, “ to the ripping up of many notorious 
rogueries of my lords!”—So much for the privileges of Peers, 
and the judgment of the Commons; “ and in this case,” 
says Mr. Pepys, “ we see the exact epitome of all our public 
managements in this age.” 

But what was the benefit which the nation ultimately derived 
from this hubbub in parliament and this severe inquisition ; and 
what effects, durable or temporary, did they produce upon the 
government. Were we to argué by metaphor, it might seem 
that the “ lazy elements” of administration would have been 
beneficially scourged by the tempest, and the whole frame ren- 
dered more sweet and wholesome. In some degree this was 
the effect produced—from the duke of York down to Mr. Pepys, 
all the officers of government were eager to anticipate parlia- 
ment in the reformation of abuses, and to suggest modes of 
retrenchment. But the motive was too obvious—the fear, under 
which they lay, of losing place, was too urgent, not to make us 
—— that when the tempest had spent its force, the effect 
also ceased, and the “ lazy elements” once more — in their 
former state of imperturbable stagnation. As for any great 
legislative benefits produced by the energies of this intellectual 
and powerful assembly, we know of none. They drove the best 
and greatest man of the administration into banishment ; they 
broke sir Thomas Teddiman’s heart; they laid Commissioner 
Pett fast by the heels ; and Harman, questioned in the affair of 
the duke of York’s slackening sail, like the miller’s man, in 
Richard 3rd, had nearly been Rant for his master. But did 
they reform the government and secure the country against 
abuses similar to those against which they had so loudly 
exclaimed? No. The administration of Clarendon, such as we 
have seen it, may be reckoned the brightest part of the reign. 
To this succeeded that of Buckingham, or rather of my Lady 
Castlemaine. After this the Cabal; to the Cabal succeeded 
Danby, and to Danby nobody exactly, but the king himself: 
each step revealing new scenes of corruption and misgovern- 
ment, till the vista is finally closed by the tender mercies of 
Jefferies, the axe, and the gallows. The utter inefficacy 
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of these parliamentary inquisitions, in the correction of abuses, 
is to be attributed partly to that wrong-headed zeal which 
we have seen alienate the affections of Mr. Pepys, at first 
so wholly bestowed upon the House; partly to the want of 
a reform in their own political sentiments; but chiefly to the 
privacy of their debates, which they absurdly upheld as a pri- 
vilege, and the consequent want of support from the weight of 
public opinion. We do not know what it is that affords us, at 
the present day, so great an advantage over our forefathers, if 
it be not that publicity which is now given to every motion of 
government, and the freedom with which every proceeding is 
canvassed, from one end of the kingdom to the other. en 
the king, in the days of Charles 2nd, spoke to parliament, he 
spoke only to five or six hundred country gentlemen ; when he, 
or his ministers, address it now, they speak in the presence of 
the whole nation. 

One word as to the ““wisdom of our ancestors.” Thisis a term 
much in use, at the present day, among those, who, having little 
of their own, are glad at finding some in any quarter to support 
them in the maintenance of their favourite venerable abuses. We 
hope we shall not be called upon to consider the restoration of 
the Stuarts as a proof of that wisdom. We plead that we have 
read the Diary of Mr. Pepys, and cannot say that we have found 
the restored government fulfilling, in a single instance, the ends of 
government. On the contrary, every page is marked by intole- 
rance in the legislature, licentiousness in the church, partiality 
in the courts of justice, venality in the councils, peculation in 
offices, profligacy in the court, and ignorance and incapacity 
every where. If these be the ends of government, then was the 
administration of the restored Stuarts the best that ever con- 
ducted the affairs of Britain. Yet the Restoration must have 
been productive of some benefits, and those, too, great and 
signal ones ; or else, why, to this day, do we continue to thank 
God for it, as a perpetual blessing to the country—to us, as well 
as to our ancestors! Certainly there must have been benefits 
somewhere. Upon whom, then, did these benefits fall? We 
take it that the family of the Stuarts was benefited by the Res- 
toration. When we reflect upon their “ sad poor condition” at 
the Hague, as described by Mr. Pepys, “ their clothes not 
worth forty shillings the best of them ;” and “ the king over- 
joyed at receiving some money, so joyful that he called the 
yrincess Royal and the duke of York to look at the gold as it 
ay in the portmanteau ;” and contrast this low estate with the 
full-blown splendor of the court at Whitehall, we cannot but 
be of opinion, that the Stuarts at least were benefited by the 
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Restoration. In this benefit we also imagine that every man 
of rank, who was sufficiently profligate to haunt the court, and 
had wit enough to recommend himself there; every woman of dis- 
tinction, who had much beauty, and little chastity ; every cun- 
ning fellow, that could put on two several faces, and look his ene- 
mies in the face with as much love as his friends, largely par- 
ticipated. The Lords, also, as a body, were sharers in the 
benefit, for the late powers had disputed their hereditary wis- 
dom, and trusted affairs solely to the assembly of those who 
had been at the pains to acquire it. The bishops and 
High-church clergy were also participators, for they entered 
into the possession of rich livings, with all their accumulated 
arrears ; and into the yet sweeter enjoyments of revenge upon 
their non-conforming brethren; and this, we suppose, is the 
peculiar benefit, that has obtained for the Restoration a form of 
prayer, and a place in our Liturgy. The Cavaliers, 7. e. we mean 
the divine-right people in general (for the Cavaliers, poor souls, 
fared ill enough) did not derive advantages so tangible as the 
above; but, nevertheless, they were not without their comforts. 
They could now lord it over their old political antagonists ; 
they once more constituted the “ pais magistracy’”’ of the 
country, and could punish poachers and presbyterians, and they 
were called up, in great numbers, to the lower House, where, 
though they had to draw their purse-strings oftener than was 
quite agreeable, they still were able, by keeping their hands 
upon those strings, while they went at large over other ques- 
tions, which the good king and court were apt to tell them 
were “ no business of theirs,” to snatch a hasty enjoyment of 
state discussion. As for those, who had neither pheasants to 
protect, nor boroughs to represent, nor any other aristocratical 
privileges to enjoy, their gratification consisted in tippling, as 
we have seen, round wine-casks, or ale-casks, according to their 
several grades in society ; in drinking to the full of loyalty and 
brandy ; and waking next morning with heads aching, from the 
effects of the one, and, some months after, with hearts aching with 
the consequences of the other. In this division we place the whole 
mobility of England ; for, at this juncture, they were universally 
loyal; and if their share of the great benefits that resulted from 
the Restoration, appears to have been but scanty, we can only 
throw into their portion the additional enjoyment of an occa- 
sional sight of the royal mistress in the park, of a royal pro- 
cession to a civic dinner, and of general Monk and his 
soldiers parading the streets, to intimidate the citizens and put 
down the plotters; the supreme consolation being always 
superadded, of cheering the one and pelting the other. 
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Of the Presbyterians and Fanatics, those who possessed 
much authority or talent, and little or no principle, and who were 
the chief instruments of the Restoration, obtained as their 
reward, all, or most of the lucrative posts under government, 
and, therefore, were greatly benefited by that event. Of their 
divines, those who preferred their bodily estate, wereobliged to 
do violence to their conscience by conformity ; and those who 
preferred their consciences, were content to vacate their livings, 
and become beggars. Of the rest, some persisted in haunting 
conventicles, and were imprisoned, fined, and put in the stocks, 
and others indemnified themselves for being obliged to endure 
the surplice and liturgy, by occasionally calling out “ Porridge!” 
in the churches; whilst the whole body, with the exception of a 
few favoured individuals, existed as it were under a ban, and were 
converted into conspirators, at the pleasure of government. 
Such were the benefits conferred by the restored monarchy on 
the Presbyterian part of the community. But these were the 
advantages which redounded to parties, or individuals ;—what 
were the great national benefits springing out of the Restoration ? 
Of these we need say nothing—they are registered in the Diary 
of Mr. Pepys, where the lovers of good government, and the 
upholders of national honour, will find a banquet equally grati- 
fying to both. The first will be regaled with the blessing of 
one eo for the rich and another for the poor ; one for the Pres- 
byterian and another for the Churchman ; one for the courtier 
and another for the countryman ; with a moderate and learned 
priesthood—an enlightened parliament ; a frugal and virtuous 
court ; a cheerful, contented, and undivided people. The other 
may feast upon naval trophies—the burning wrecks at Chatham, 
and the sunken vessels in the Thames ; on English merchantmen 
ransacked and plundered by “ little Picaroon men of war, from 
Ostend ;” and a king domineered over by the Dutch, and in- 
sulted by the French.* 

Let him not, then, like Messrs. Evelyn and Pepys, sigh after 





* For the zealots for national glory, we select the following anecdote 
among others. The king of England had promulgated an order for wearing 
a particular kind of vest at court—The next news from abroad is, that the 
king of France has put his footmen into the same dress—* the greatest in- 
dignity ever done by one prince to another, and would excite a stone to 
be revenged, and I hope oar king will.”” And no doubt, if Charles had 
not thought it his interest to cultivate a close connexion with France, he 
would have been revenged ; or at least have attempted it; and God knows 
what might not have ensued, perhaps a campaign in Flanders, and a 
siege, and a battle, and all those dread consequences springing out of the 
most contemptible causes, by which the old monarchies of urope have 
been immemorially distinguished. 
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the faded glories of the Commonwealth ; nor call to mind how 
awfully the name of England sounded in the ears of the con- 
tinental monarchs, even under the eight governments of the 
year 1659; how Algernon Sidney, with nothing but the 
authority of the Rump, like another Rupilius, stopped the 
king of Sweden, in the career he was running against his cousin 
of Denmark ; and how the sulky monarch withdrew his forces, 
— of the hardship, that he, a sovereign prince, 
should be dictated to by a company of pedlars ! 

But it will be said, it was better to have a settled government 
of any description, than a new one with every new moon. True; 
if that can be called a settled government, which, as long as it 
lasted, did only vibrate between a republic and a despotism, 
and which, after a few short years, was wholly unsettled. But 
still the Restoration was a benefit, ethionce as it made the 
step to our present limited government easier than it would other- 
wise have been; and, in some measure, therefore, paved the 
way to the Revolution settlement. An easy — Let the 
reader look for a moment through the long vista of hair-breadth 
escapes which that settlement ran, from the lucky chance 
which kept the English fleet wind-bound at Portsmouth, when 
the prince of Orange sailed by in security, to that, whichin 45 
turned back the Highland host from Derby ; and he will bless his 
stars, and marvel much that he should, at this day, be living 
under its protection. Paradoxical as it may appear, we are 
indebted for our comparative freedom to a popish king; but to 
what we owe our escape from a protracted civil war, or a foreign 
invasion, is more than at this moment we are prepared to say. 

The Restoration of Charles 2nd may, upon a view of the whole, 
be classed, we think, among the most insane measures of which 
a people were ever guilty. The volatile Athenians, it is true, in 
place of their old crabbed Demus, took to themselves no fewer 
than thirty tyrants—each one worse than the other; but then 
it was “on compulsion.” In modern times a nation, almost 
as lively and quick-witted as they, have been seen to resume a 
government, which they had thrown off; but, then, they were 
coerced by foreign bayonets. The grave and thoughtful 
English nation committed the like error, without the same 
excuse. For it was neither Monk, nor Sandwich, nor any 
combination, whether of Presbyterians or Cavaliers, that ac- 
complished the Restoration. The lord-general himself was 
but a log upon the waters, driven to and fro by the im- 
pulse of the tide; and stood first for himself, then for the 
parliament, and finally for the king, to which point the wind 
and current of popular opinion irresistibly impelled him. The 
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Royal David was, indeed, brought back by the Presbyterian 
men of Judah, who eat at his “ cost” and had goodly “ gifts ;” 
but “the speech of all Israel came to the king.” In such 
cases, therefore, we pray with those, with whom we are not apt, 
generally speaking, to coincide, that the ror may be de- 
ended from their last and worst enemy—their own misguided 
fervour and misplaced affections. The history of the first and 
also the best administration of Charles 2nd vindicates the pro- 

riety and reasonableness of this petition ; for in it we see ful- 
filled the prophetic warning of Milton ;—that of all governments 
the government of a restored king must necessarily prove the 
worst. 

There remains, in the minutes of Mr. Pepys, an abundant 
harvest of abuses yet untouched, which would equally well 
exercise the reader’s reflections upon the happiness of irrespon- 
sible governments. But we must come, however unwillingly, 
toaclose. Yet we cannot take leave of the subject without 
recurring to the writer, who has furnished us with so much 
in the way of edification and amusement. However useful 
in the sphere of his ministry, and it is understood that our 
navy owes to him many valuable improvements, we cannot 
respect his character, as a public man, so much as we could 
wish. And yet, is it not unreasonable to be out of humour 
with a asefal public servant, because, after having been bred, 
as it were, in office, he has not discovered the virtues and 
talents of a reformer? For his character in private life, so fully 
and yet so artlessly exhibited in his Diary, for his simple, in- 
genuous, candid, and d-humoured turn of mind, and for his 

reeable social qualities, he knows not to appreciate any one 
of these virtues, who, on laying down the book, does not feel 
an unfeigned regard. 

The abrupt termination of the Diary every one must lament. 
Judging from the portion we have got, it may be safely averred 
that a continuation of the Journal through the remainder of 
Charles 2nd and James 2nd, to the Revolution, with the like 
closeness of observation, would have been the most valuable 
history ever left by man for the instruction of after-times. To 
have crept, as it were, into his breast, and read his feelings, at 
the conciusion of this period, which beheld a second ejectment 
of the family in whose service he had continued so long, an 
ejectment that undid the glorious work of the Restoration, in 
which we have seen him engage with an exuberance of joy that 
almost affects the reader with a like sensation, would have 
been a privilege capable, to use his own strong expression, of 
affecting us with “a glut of content”—4¢ Diis aliter visum est. 
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We are thankful for what we have got; and with the more 
reason, when we think of the quarter whence it has proceeded. 
That so valuable an exposition, not of the theory, indeed, but 
of the practice of government, should have been ushered into the 
world, under the conduct of a peer, and the auspices of a 
college, was not to be expected, and the bequest, therefore, 
calls for the deeper acknowledgments. 

On the whole matter, we have not, perhaps, much new light 
on the period included in the Diary, but we have more of the 
same light, and a stronger and more searching light ; which 
does not blaze an ignis fatuus, only to mislead, but burns 
steadily, and enlightens the darkest holes and corners of admi- 
nistration. We may seem, perhaps, to have laid a greater 
stress upon the subject, than its importance warrants —“ After 
all, what is the reign of Charles 2nd to the present age ? It was, 
no doubt, a profligate government, but we are happily removed 
from the possibility of a recurrence of the abuses, with which 
it swarmed. The two periods are unconnected and totally 
dissimilar.” Were mankind, in every succeeding age, to 
change their nature, as serpents cast their slough, and the 
affairs of this world to proceed on entirely new principles, and 
be subject to a totally different chain of accidents, then would 
history be a mere romance, as unprofitable for the purposes of 
political speculation, as the Grand Cyrus. But it is not so—gene- 
rations of men succeed each other, with the same differences among 
individuals, and the same general resemblance. Placed in similar 
situations, and acted upon by similar influences, the tendency 
of their actions will not be very different; unless constrained 
by those beneficial checks, which men have been taught to 

ace upon them, by the experience of former disasters. It is 
Cichly useful to contemplate the career of administrations before 
these restraints were discovered, or rightly applied; inasmuch 
as the course they then took is what we may suppose they 
would now pretty nearly resume, in case the checks, from a 
decay to which political institutions are subject, should either 
cease to act at all, or act imperfectly. A kind of check 
there existed even in the reign of Charles 2nd, and the reader 
of the Diary discerns clearly enough the nature of its effects 
upon the frame of administration. In what it differed from the 
one that now ‘ works’ so felicitously is a useful subject of specu- 
lation, which we bequeath to the reader. 

The vices of government, in the reign of Charles 2nd, as far 
as they were not inflamed by unsuccessful attempts to restrain 
them, are, indubitably, the old, ingrained, incurable vices of mo- 
narchy—absolute and eee 3 It may be said, that they 
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sprang out of the personal characters of the profligate king and 
his stupid brother. They might, indeed, be aggravated by the 
latter, and doubtless were so; but it was only the old malady 
with worse symptoms. And yet we do not know—Mr. Pepys 
ascribes all to the king’s neglect of business, his extravagance 
and mutability—would he but apply himself ——— to look 
after affairs, the nation might yet be saved.* We confess we do 
not see the efficacy of the remedy proposed. An absolute monarch 
is born either to rule or to be ruled; to be his own minister or 
to delegate business to another. If he be of an active, stirring, 
high-reaching mind, he enters deeply into affairs; and what, 
according to the immutable law of humanity, is the line of 
action likely to be pursued by one, whom even a Tory discovers 
to be but a man, and that man cursed with absolute authority ! 
He is either grand like Louis, and impoverishes his subjects, and 
plunders his neighbours ; or he is military, like Frederic, and con- 
verts his kingdom into a garrison; or, worst case of all, is gifted 
with civic virtues, and legislates for his people, like Joseph; or, like 
Francis, circumscribes the operation of their intellects. There is 
but a choice of evils ; and, upon.the whole, we think we should 
rather choose to be governed by the debonair prince, who put a 
good grace upon his exactions, and allowed his subjects to spend 
the little he did leave them at their own pleasure, than be con- 
demned to worship a “ posture-master,” or be drilled by a 
corporal, or pestered to death by a pettifogger. If the sove- 
reign should happen not to be a great man, and not to have a 
very obstinate will of his own, there is no saying who will be 
king. It may be a Clarendon, or it may be a Danby, or it may 
be neither, but somebody from behind the curtain, more abso- 
lute, because less open to reprehension. In gay and licentious 
times, this unseen despot will be a mistress, or a valet de 


chambre ; in a reign of piety and decorum, an archbishop, or a 
nurse.} 





* His sovereign remedy for all evils is the king’s “ sticking to business.” 
Could he but be brought to mind his affairs more, and his women less, 
all would go well. Nothing /ess, in the estimation of Mr. Pepys can 
preserve the country from utter ruin! O for verity—they were shrewd 
politicians in those days. 

t We speak advisedly—< Dec. 3rd. To captain Cocke’s, and there 
dined with him, and an Wyndham, a worthy gentleman, whose wife 
was nurse to the present king, and one that, while she lived, governed 
him, and every thing else, as Cocke says, as a minister of state: the old 
king putting mighty weight and trust upon her.’’ 
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Art. VIII. A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical 
~~ o By Granville Penn, Esq. London. Ogle, Duncan, and 
0. 1 yol. Svo. 


ig is said that the age of religious persecution is past. Cer- 

tainly, it would not now be easy to re-kindle the fires of 
Smithfield. But whoever asserts that the people of England 
are not now objects of persecution for religious opinions, knows 
very little of the existing state of society. We do not name 
Ireland, as it is not a case in point; it is not, at least, that which 
we are contemplating. Nor do we mean to notice the prose- 
cutions for —s opinions on this subject : they are, both, 
questions of a different nature from the one in our contempla- 
tion. 

We call that persecution which interferes with the private 
opinions of persons,.where these are not formally declared, or, 
in law phraseology, published ; which suspects and scans the 
consciences or sentiments of men in private life, and which, 
acting on this principle, is a source of vexation and uneasiness 
to individuals, often to very peaceful ones. This is persecution; 
and no one needs be told, not only that it abounds in society, 
but that it is a fashion of the day. 

We rarely go into society that we do not find the religious 
opinions of persons thus canvassed ; and we need not, surely, 
say that this is never done for good. And if noted individuals 
are thus selected for dissection, so, whole bodies of men are 
marked out for suspicion or censure. It is sufficient to have 
been educated at Edinburgh, to be a geologist, a craniologist, 
or even a physician ; to be held guilty of infidelity, or, at least, 
of laxity in religious matters : it is sufficient to have read the 

olitical essays of Hume, to praise the Henriade of Voltaire, to 
be marked as a Deist. An unlucky anatomist can scarcely 
dissect the nervous system without being branded with the idle 
charge of Materialism ; an unmeaning term which implies every 
thing that illiberal persons choose, as such terms usually do. 

And if the extent of this damnatory feeling is such, that it 
finds its way even into private families, disjoining wife and 
husband, brother and sister, parent and child, hew can it be 
otherwise, when the whole land is split into sects, and every 
sect has its masonic language, its Shibboleth? ‘There is no 
salvation but within the pate, in the holy and favoured a 
and though, fortunately, those worthy persons have not now the 
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command over fire and heresy, there is not one of them all that 
would not exterminate its rivals from the earth. As it is, they 
do what they can, in destroying the ease and happiness of 
society, and in persecuting opinions which they cannot put 
down. Every thing is distorted and wrested, to be manufac- 
tured into a charge of irreligion ; or suspicion is thrown on 
innocent persons, because they do not follow some prescribed 
rules which they do not understand, or, understanding, refuse. 

Nor does this persecution cease with merely disturbing the 
harmony of society ; since it is managed so as to produce much 
more permanent injury, by impeding a man’s progress in the 
common affairs of life. These Christians know well the value 
of an “ill name ;” as well as the Quaker ; and are not tardy nor 
remiss in applying it. 

That the same process is directed against the Press, is 
sufficiently notorious in the cases to which we alluded, but 
which we do not mean here to notice. What we do mean here, 
is the practice of sifting and balancing works totally free from 
religious views or intentions, for the purpose of extracting from 
them matter for the charges of which we are speaking. It is 
indifferent whether it be poetry, or philosophy, or science (as 
in the present case, geology), since there is always some cham- 
pion ready to start up, to prove the author an infidel. If he 
do not believe in John Wesley’s farrago of ghosts, he is an 
infidel, if he do not believe in dreams, he is an infidel, if he 
believe that the brain contains internal organs of sense, he is 
an infidel, and if he believe that mountains of dead shells are 
the shells of animals once alive, he is an infidel. 

All philosophy has in turn stood this fire; and it is now 
fallen on geology, and from the hands of Mr. Granville Penn ; 
a person just as well fitted to examine such a question as Mrs. 
Hannah More or Mr. Hatchard. Half read in theology, and 
utterly ignorant of geology, he has advanced the charge of 
Deism, Atheism, we know not what to call it, against a whole 
body of men, who, whatever geology they may have in com 
mon, form a party as widely differing in religious opinions as 
the Pope on John Knox. It would have been prudent, in 
such a champion, to have, at least, made himself acquainted 
with the objects of his attack; not with the men only, but 
with their writings, and not only with their writings, but with 
the science. Of this last he is perfectly ignorant. 

The accusation of geological insufficiency, not to say ignorance, 
is justified by every page of thisessay ; though the author thinks 
it “ an easy operation to extract the root or fundamental principle 
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of the new geology.” He has read a few authors, and those 
without discrimination or knowledge of their value or authority ; 
not choosing the best, often unaware of the weight or tendency 
of their arguments, unable to distinguish between facts and 
conjectures, or errors, between rational theory and mere hypo- 
thesis, and without that practical acquaintance with the subject, 
which alone, in a science still so unsettled, can enable a man to 
discriminate between truth and error. It is fit that Mr. Penn 
should be informed, that however logical or metaphysical 
writing may serve for the handling of logical and metaphysical 
subjects, he who attempts to deal with the accurate sciences 
must make himself rigidly and accurately master of them, 
before he undertakes the species of warfare which is here 
carried on. 

Of his discrimination in authorities, our geological readers 
may judge, from his having chosen D’Aubuisson as his standard 
of excellence ; D’Aubuisson, the feeblest and shallowest among 
the shallow geologists of the day. 

Thus, also, he quotes Kirwan as an authority, with others of 
the same stamp; associating names as widely asunder in 
attainments and reasoning, as are his own and those of his 
great gods, Newton and Bacon. We think that the tendency 
of this work is mischievous, on the one hand, and that, on the 
other, no possible benefit can arise from it: we mean, of course, 
to the cause of religion. We would willingly learn what 
difference there is between thus persecuting geology, and the 
persecution of Galileo. Mr. Granville Penn, had he lived in 
those days, would have been among the first to condemn the 
mathematician ; he might have been the rival of Pére Noel, as 
he has, in this work, condemned the whole race, of what he is 
pleased to call, the “ Mineral Geologists.” The illiberality of 
this proceeding is only equalled by its wickedness. He thus 
accuses of infidelity, and holds up to the persecution of public 
opinion, a body of men which, if it, perchance, has contained 
one or two individuals who have doubted of Revealed Religion, 
comprises an infinitely greater number of Christians of all de- 
nominations, and includes, at this moment, many divines of the 
churches of England and Scotland ; men equal, at least, to this 
accuser in Biblical and Theological learning, and very far his 
superior in geological knowledge. Mr. Pennmore than insinuates 
that there are mineral geologists who are not even Deists, but who 
believe, or rather disbelieve, with Epicurus and Spinoza; nay, 
we might infer from his argument, that he ranks all mineral 
geologists in this class. This charge is as false as it is wicked : 
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so false, and so absurd we may add, that we will not waste a 
word in contradicting it. Had he been a Pope, had he been 
Saint Dominic, the geologist would have known what to expect : 
and Spain and Portugal may perhaps thank the Holy Inqui- 
sition that they have no geologists. __ 

Still, we should be sorry to think so ill of this, or of any other 
author, as to suppose his criticism the result of malevolence, or 
that he was aware of the obvious conclusions that must be 
drawn from his book ; but we can only exculpate him from this 
by substituting the motives of ignorance and vanity ; ignorance 
of the subject which he has undertaken to discuss, and the 
vanity of parading a show of biblical learning and of geological 
science. Though we speak with more asperity than we could 
wish, an author cannot fairly complain, if, usimg such poisoned 
weapons as he has done, he should excite answers even far more 
keen than ours. Not to dwell longer on this, we have yet to 
learn what assistance Mr. Penn’s argument can give to the 
cause of religion, while we can easily discover where it may be 
injurious to it. It has never been held derogatory to the 
Almighty Power that it operates, in creating as in preserving, 
by means of intermediate agents, or secondary causes. It is 
useless to enter on a subject so often canvassed, and so univer- 
sally received—by all but Mr. Penn, we ought toadd. He 
talks of a new-fashioned chemistry superseding the creative 

ower: we have too good an opinion of the sense and know- 
edge of our readers to answer such reasoning as this. In the 
same manner, he quotes Bacon and Newton, perpetually, over 
and over; misapprehending both, and imputing to both, 
opinions that never could have entered into the minds of men, 
as profound in science and in philosophy as they were believers, 
both in natural and revealed religion. 

That our author’s acquaintance with the writings and phi- 
losophy of Newton is extremely slender indeed, is most appa- 
rent ; and, as to Bacon, we are almost inclined to doubt whether 
he has done more than dip into a few parts of his works. Else 
he had scarcely have missed lighting on a passage which seems 
as if it had been written as a warning to such authors as this. 
We need not cite that passage so often quoted, in which Bacon _ 
condemns those who “ seek for natural philosophy in the first 
chapter of Genesis,” and who thus presumptuously form what 
he calls a “ malesana admixtio” of religion and philosophy. We 
will recommend that passage to Mr. Penn’s perusal; nor is it 
the only one in which he will discover similar sentiments, in an 
author whom he has paraded through his whole work, in hopes, 
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possibly, of dazzling the judgments of those (no small number) 
who plead familiarity with Bacon, and talk fluently of the opinions 
of one, of whom they know little more than the name. 

We are not sure whether this author has taken the trouble, 
in the course of his researches, to consult Burnet; if he has 
not, we will recommend him to do so without delay. If the 
geology of this eloquent writer is visionary and fanciful, his 
opinion on the theological question into which Mr. Penn has 
thought fit blindly to plunge, and muddily to flounder, will 
carry somewhat more weight, we trust, than that of the present 
champion of ignorance. The passages in which the senti- 
ments in question are expressed, are rather too long to permit 
our quoting them, but they coincide precisely with the 
opinions of Bacon to which we have this moment referred. 

The sentiments of St. me ge are no less striking, though 
applied to a collateral branch of the same subject ; and it would 
become Mr. Penn, who deals somewhat unnecessarily in Greek and 
Hebrew, to inquire into the opinions of a personage who will assur- 
edly not be suspected of heterodoxy, and who can aslittle be sus- 
pected of geology. That science,-which Mr. Penn would gladly 
abolish, is of somewhat later origin than the time of this father 
of the church, whose argument is general, and who in it dis- 
plays the liberality of a philosopher, united to a zeal for the in- 
terests of religion, which we presume nobody will be inclined to 
dispute. The purpose of his opinion is, to show, that those who 
seek to confirm, by means of natural philosophy, the records of 
the Holy Scriptures on the subject of creation, act imprudently, 
and injure the cause of religion. We believe the Scriptures on 
the ground of revelation; and if we seek to confirm our belief 
by physical proofs, we shall learn to doubt of all that we cannot 
thus confirm, and thus refuse to believe in the resurrection of 
the body and a future state, since that is contrary to physical 
possibility. 

We might easily extend these remarks by continuing to 
reason upon this question on this model; but we believe it to 
be quite unnecessary for our readers; and, on Mr. Penn, we 
shall suffer the opinions of St. Augustin to make such effect as 
they may. 

e on far from meaning to assert, that busy sceptics may 
not have attempted to make use of geology to further their 
views in propagating doubt or infidelity; as they have found 
weapons for the same purpose in astronomy, in history, in 
wera in languages, and in the phenomena of animated 
nature. ere is not one geologist, however, ofany note, amenable 
to this serious charge, whatever arguments professed assailants 
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may derive from their writings. It is the height of injustice 
to charge geology, or geologists, with the absurdities of such 
visionaries as Lamarck; whose “ Hydrogeologie” deserves 
rather to be ranked among the ravings of insanity, than among 
even the hypotheses of speculative men. If there are names 
of higher rank in geology, whose writings may be considered 
to have ‘the same tendency, we should still pause before we 
entertain such anaccusation. If they have not actively exerted 
themselves in propagating such doctrines, we consider their 
state of mind as a matter in which it does not become us to 
interfere, and in which interference can produce no good effect. 
And we believe that in such cases, discussions, like that 
before us, are more injurious than silence, as leading to doubts 
in minds that never doubted before. 

But, to examine the general question, it is right that we 
should first inquire what we are entitled to expect from revela- 
tion, not only on the subject of geology, but on physical science 
in general. The argument applies equally to astronomy; and 
though this author, in misapplying Newton to his purposes, 
imagines that he has found a support, that philosopher is him- 
self open to the same censures as the “mineral geologist,” 
and upon precisely similar grounds. No ingenuity, nor any per- 
version of scriptural commentary, can reconcile the solar system, 
or that of astronomy at large, to the Mosaic history ; and we are 
quite sure, that, in so saying, we coincide, not only with New- 
ton, but with all who have united the knowledge of science to 
religious belief, with Derham, and Barrow, and Watson, and 
Paley, and Horsley, and hundreds of others, divines of our 
church, and of all churches, whose religious creeds no one will 
doubt, far less censure. 

It is a most mistaken view of the purpose of revelation, to 
consider it as intended for the discovery or communication of 
physical truths. The history of creation is the history of man, 
and that chiefly in his moral relations to the Deity, and to his 
own species. For this obvious purpose it has been drawn up. 
The phpaienl portions of the narrative are not essential, and 
were assuredly not given as a system of physics, either as these 
relate to astronomy or geology. They are incidental to the 
primary object of the inspired writer, which was, to trace the 

istory of man himself, and of his deviation from right ; and to 
point out the conduct of divine Providence with respect to our 
race. We should scarcely suppose it could be necessary to 
repeat so obvious a truth; and surely it cannot be necessary to 
dwell on it. 
We have just alluded to the injury which the cause of re- 
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ligion may suffer from a fashion, of which other authors besides 
the present one have been guilty ; namely, that of seeking for 
physical proofs of scriptural records. e may instance the 
case of the Deluge, as a simpler one than that of Creation. 
Whether there are unquestionable physical proofs of the Mosaic 
Deluge, or not, is a question far from settled ; but even should 
there be none, we cannot see how that is to affect our belief in 
the record of its historian. It is a moral, and not a physical fact, 
which is here meant to be inculcated; the destruction of a 
sinful race, for reasons and purposes that are declared. On 
whatever principle we give our assent to Scripture in general, 
and (as illustrative of this particular case) to its miracles more 
especially, on the same grounds we believe that there was a 
deluge, and that, by this catastrophe, the human race was re- 
newed from a fresh source. It can no more affect our belief in 
this narrative that we are unable to bring physical proofs of it, 
than that no records remain of the division of the Red Sea, or of 
other events in which physical changes were implicated. To 
adopt such a principle, is to throw arguments into the hands of 
cavillers; and those who affect to support the truth of the 
Scriptures on these grounds, are, at least, injudicious friends ; 
their assistance is often more pernicious than open enmity. 

So far from the “mineral geology,” as Mr. Penn pleases to 
call it, being at variance with religion, we are ready to main- 
tain that it affords as many and as beautiful proofs of the Divine 
power and superintendance as any department of physics. We 
regret that our space will not allow us to go at large into a 
subject so extensive; and we may also regret that Paley, who 
has made such use of many branches of science in his illustra- 
tions of Natural Theology, should have been so imperfectl 
acquainted with geological science as to have almost left it 
untouched. 

In contemplating what have been called final causes, where 
geology is concerned, we see the most decided marks of design, 
of beneficent arrangements for the various classes of animals 
that inhabit this earth, as well as for ourselves. If these pro- 
visions are less obvious than most of those which relate to 
astronomy, or to the arrangements of organized matter, they 
are, where understood, no less satisfactory. The very derange- 
ment of the strata, which appears, to a superficial view, an 
irregularity and a disorder, brings to the surface of the earth, 
and under our command, useful minerals which we could not 
have reached ; whose very existence we should possibly have 
never conjectured. From the same derangements we derive our 
springs ; as to the elevations of mountains, deformities as they 
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may seem, we are indebted, not only for one principal cause 
why the clouds fall in fertilizing showers, but for that arrange- 
ment, beautiful as it is simple, by which these showers return 
to the sea, again to be circulated in the same never-ending 
order. To the geological chemistry which Mr. Penn ridicules, 
we are indebted for a knowledge of that wonderful provision by 
which, not only the barren and rocky earth was originally 
clothed with a fertile soil, but by which that soil is perpetually 
renewed as it is —— carried away. Geology also teaches 
us how nature, or Providence, has contrived-to extend the sur- 
face, and to increase, by a constant addition, the fertility of the 
earth ; nor, to cut this matter short, do we indeed know of any 
branch of physics which opens to us more sublime views of the 
power, the resources, the beneficence, and the superintendance 
of the Deity. 

So far, also, is it from being true that geology transfers our 
attention from a great First Cause to comity causes,of human 
invention, that we know not of any branch of science which 
more clearly evinces the original exertion of Divine creative 
power. In contemplating the past revolutions of the globe, 
those revolutions which geology has demonstrated, although 
Mr. Penn cannot mmendend the demonstrations, this science 
traces them back to a period when no animals appear to have 
existed. Under great difliculties, it traces a successive change, 
and a change for the better, in the disposition of the solid and 
inert matter of the earth; and is thus easily led back to a 
period before even these changes commenced ; to the period, at 
whatever distance that may be, of the creation of the globe 
itself, as well as of that of the animals and plants by which it 
is now inhabited. 

But the evidences which it offers are even more important, 
since no corresponding ones can be produced from any other 
branch of physics. It has been said by certain Theists, that the 
Deity interferes no longer with a creation which he originally 
arranged by general laws. Whatever we may think of this 
opinion, in a moral and theological view, we can scarcely infer 
that interference by any physical fact with which we are ac- 
quainted, except in the solitary department of geology. In 
contemplating the revolutions of the globe, we trace the evident 
marks of periodical interpositions of a power which changes and 
maintains, as it created; we are, at least hitherto, entitled to 
consider them such, because we can trace no arrangement of 
secondary causes by which they are to be necessarily produced 
at certain periods. If we believe that a time is to come, when 
the present earth shall “ pass away,” in consequence of the im- 
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mediate command of the Almighty, so we must believe that 
those geological phenomena, indicating analogous revolutions 
of the same universal and tremendous character, have equally 

roceeded from the same special interposition. It is time, 

owever, that we should terminate these general remarks, for 
the purpose of examining a few of Mr. Penn’s own positions. 
But as we cannot expect that our opinions, as geological writers, 
will have the same weight in a theological question as if the 
proceeded from those whose profession is divinity, we shall 
shelter ourselves under the cover of Mr. Sumner, an English 
divine, whose good sense and sobriety of judgment will speak 
for themselves. 

“ Any curious information as to the structure of the earth, 
ought not to be expected by any one acquainted with the 
general character of the Mosaic Records. There is nothing in 
them to gratify the curiosity or repress the researches of man- 
kind, when brought, in the progress of illustration, to calculate 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, or speculate on the forma- 
tion of the globe. The expressions of Moses are evidently 
accommodated to the first and familiar notions derived from the 
sensible appearances of the earth and heavens ; and the absurd- 
ity of supposing that the literal interpretation of terms in 
Scripture ought to interfere with philosophical inquiry, would 
have been as generally forgotten as renounced, if the oppressors 
of Galileo had not found a place in history.” 

We recommend this passage to Mr. Penn’s attention; while 
we are unwilling to suppose that he would ever have published 
his work, had his reading deviated so far as even to Mr. Sumner’s 
“« Records.” 

The following remarks are more peculiarly applicable to the 
uestion which Mr. Penn has brought forward, and are no less 
eserving of his attention, than of the consideration of all those 

injudicious persons, who make the evil they fear, and who would 
stop all inquiry into nature, by idle and ignorant alarms 
ay, a of truth. Let them reflect that a 
rational philosophy can never be at variance with true piety ; 
and assuredly, if the Deity has conferred on us the gift of that 
reason which has made us the copy of his own image, the ser- 
vice of those who have laboured to understand his works cannot 
be less acceptable than that of those whose ignorance and super- 
stition defeat the ends for which this divine attribute was con- 
ferred on man. 

“ All that Iam concerned to establish,” says Mr. Sumner, 
“is the unreasonableness of supposing that geological disco- 
veries, 80 far as they have hitherto proceeded, are hostile to the 
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Mosaic account of the creation. No rational naturalists would 
attempt to describe, either from the brief narration in Genesis 
or otherwise, the process by which our system was brought 
from confusion into a regular and habitable state. No rational 
theologian will direct his hostility against any theory which, 
acknowledging the agency of the Creator, only attempts to point 
out the secondary instruments which he hasemployed. It may 
be safely affirmed that no geological theory has yet been pro- 
posed, which is not less reconcileable to ascertained facts and 
conflicting phenomena than to the Mosaic history.” 

“ According to that history we are bound to admit that only 
one general destruction or revolution of the globe has taken 
place since the period of that creation which Moses records, 
and of which Adam and Eve were the first inhabitants. The 
certainty of one event of that kind would appear from the dis- 
coveries of ee even if it were not declared by the sacred 
historian. But we are not called upon to deny the possible 
existence of previous worlds, from the wreck of which our globe 
was organized, and the ruins of which are now furnishing matter 
to our curiosity. The belief of their existence is indeed con- 
sistent with rational probability, and somewhat confirmed by 
the discoveries of astronomy as to the plurality of worlds.” 
But we must proceed to the examination of our author’s argu- 
ments. 

We said that Mr. Penn had utterly misapprehended Newton; 
and the proof may be found at his 28th page. In the extract 
which he has quoted from the Optics, the philosopher declares 
his belief in the creation of matter, simply as such, in contra- 
diction to the system of the ancient gel which supposed 
it was eternal as the Divinity itself. The commentator, mis- 
taking the matter and its meaning both, says— 


‘ The “ confused assemblage of elements, or chaotic ocean,” 
instabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 


from which the mineral geology derives the figure, symmetry, beauty, 
and accommodation, which we “ observe and experience” in this earthly 
system, is no other than the “cuaos,” which Newton has expressly and 
pointedly rejected and reprobated. The operation, which he entitles 
“* the setting in order,” is the very same which the mineral geology de- 
scribes as “ 5 wipe. successively a chemical, a mineral, and ag. 2 

structure.” That operation Newton ascribed to the immediate tntelli- 
gence and power of God ; the mineral geology attributes it to general 
chemistry, and to certain laws of affinity, acting through a long suc- 
cession of ages ; 
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Donicum ad extremum crescendi perfica finem 

Omnia perduxit rerum Natura creatrix.* 

Till all things, to their end of growing brought, 

Creative Nature in perfection wrought. 
Newton emphatically, and as it were by a prophetical judgment, pro- 
nounced this conclusion of the mineral geology to be “ unphilosophical ;” 
and therefore, essentially contrary to that which alone he acknowledged 
to be philosophical, according to the principles of his own philosophy. — 
pp. 28, 29. 

We need make no further commentary on a passage which 
will convey to our readers a perfect idea of the style and the 
logic of the author, as well as of his acquaintance with the sub- 
ject which he has undertaken to examine and attack. 

The reasoning in the fourth chapter, on the spheroidal figure 
of the earth, is far worse ; because, being somewhat more intel- 
pers its faults are more apparent. It will not, however, admit 
of extracts ; and we must confess that it somewhat transcends 
our powers to explain what Mr. Penn does mean. We hope our 
curious readers may find it an easier task, and shall therefore 
leave it to their own ingenuity. The fifth chapter, holds a state 
equally bewildering to our faculties of analysis, and which we 
must leave to those who are deeper versed in pure dialectics 
than ourselves. 

We are, perhaps, considerably more dull than we used to 
imagine ourselves, or else we have not the requisite metaphysics 
to carry us through our author’s pages. Yet, for our lives, we 
cannot see through the “ obscure ” of such matter as the following, 
nor divine how such a style and manner can throw light on any 
thing, nor admit that Mr. Penn has treated his arguments in 
as terse and condensed a manner as he flatters himself. 


* But there must have been some cause, which determined mineral 
geology thus to check its analytical progress, at the term of mineral mat- 
ter ; and to return at once from that point, to the exercise of its synthe- 
tical operation. 

‘ That cause, was the fascination of physical impressions, or what it 
denominates, phanomena. For, being habitually conversant with mi- 
neral substances, and passionately attracted by the admirable characters 
and varieties which they revealed, the appearance of these acquired so 
powerful an authority in its imagination as to confine it within their 
sphere, and to render every other object in nature secondary, and com- 
paratively unregarded ; and being unequally instructed in other branches 
of knowledge, and therefore partial to that particular branch with which 
it felt itself most familiar, it was led to regard that one branch, which 
in fact extends itself over the entire mineral surface of our planet, as 
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alone sufficient to supply all the principles requisite for resolving the 

roblem which it proposed to itself. Mineral phenomena were there- 
fore assumed by mineral geology as all-sufficient for determining the 
great question, of the mode of the age formation of mineral sub- 
stances ; and, in this common principle, of the omnipotence of phano- 
mena, both the Neptunian and the Plutonian or Vulcanian systems en- 
tirely coincide. 

* Yet there were other orders, or classes, of matter pertaining to this 
earth, whose first formations presented subjects for inquiry, of equal im- 
portance ; and which could not be separated from the former, in the 
question of the mode of the first formations, without a dereliction of the 
first principles of the philosophy of Bacon and Newton, and, indeed, the 
first principles of common sense ; these were the classes of animal and 
vegetable matter. Newton’s rules of philosophizing require, that we 
should refer to the same common cause all existences which share the 
same common properties; and the three kingdoms of matter, equally 
share the same general properties of matter. But, besides sharing the 
same general properties of matter, they demonstrate a community of 
system ; each existing with relation to the others, and having the reason 
of its own existence in that relation. Thus the solid body of the earth 
exists with relation to the vegetation, which it is to fructify ; and to the 
animals which it is to support. The two latter exist with relation to 
the earth, without which they could neither be nourished nor supported. 
They are thus, in fact, —_s and constituent parts or members 
of one whole ; the first formations of each of which must therefore be 
referred to the same cause, and to the same mode. Not to recognise 
this principle, would be, to be something more than purblind in philo- 
sophy ; and indeed we have seen, that mineral geology lays claim to 
the province of “ connecting with their causes the phenomena presented 
by our globe in the three kingdoms ;” although it has hitherto contined 
its exercise to one only. What it has thus omitted to perform, we shall 
now endeayour to supply. —pp. 56-58. 


We ought already to have said that, of the three parts into 
which this work is divided, the first consists in an attack of 
the “ Mineral Geology,” as it regards creation, the second 
of a defence of the Mosaic Geology, and that the third is ap- 
propriated to the question of the Deluge. 

t is nearly impossible to convey to our readers a view of the 
first part of this triple work, from which our last quotation is 
made ; the author himself having formed no clear conception of 
the subject, and these obscure ‘tees being often rendered abso- 
lutel Tieaaeinis by the metaphysical Kantism and tautology, 
of which we have already given specimens and shall be com- 
pelled to give more. But the main drift of the whole, as far as 
we can comprehend it, is, to prove that no secondary causes of 
any kind exist, and that every thing has been formed as it is, 
by the immediate fiat of the Creator, It requires no ghost from 
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the dead to reveal such a system of philosophy as this ; and we 
are absolutely at a loss to conceive what notions Mr. Penn can 
have formed for himself on the subject of human learning, or 
on the exercise of the human faculties. If ever there was a 
royal road to science, it is Mr. Penn who has discovered it, 
This is, indeed, the philosophy of the Caliph Omar, to which 
we have already alluded; and that, too, zn ipsis terminis. If 
the mineral geology agrees with the Mosaic it is unnecessary ;.if 
it differs, it is wrong ; in either case, let it be burnt ; in all cases, 
let all the sciences [ treated in the same manner—(we do not 
add it irreverently, as we think our author has unwarily done)— 
“‘ that God may “ all in all.” 

' We must give a few specimens of that which we have thus 
professed ourselves unable to abridge. In speaking of the 
igneous and aqueous hypotheses, he says, 


‘ The force of their arguments is so nearly poised and balanced, that 
they neutralize each other. The result is, that there will remain for 
ever a ground for hypothetical contest between the two ; and, therefore, 
as there exists no accessory weight of truth to determine the scale 
definitively on either side, the just conclusion is, that both are equally 
erroneous with respect to fact; consequently, that “ the crystalline 
character stamped upon the primitive mineral masses,” was not stamped 
by either of the secondary causes assigned ; but that it was impressed 
by the Firsi, Creating Cause, who anticipated the effects of each, in 

iving to those masses “ the properties which most conduced to the end 
or which He formed them.” ’—p. 97. 


To pass over the philosophy of this passage, the logic reminds 
us of Peachum and Lockit: “ Brother, brother, we are both in 
the wrong.” For the rule itself, we have consulted Crousaz 
and Burgersdiccius in vain. In the over-keen pursuit of an 
absolute and unmixed theocracy (if we may apply such a term 
to this system), which excludes all intermediate agencies 
between the will of the Creator and the effects which he has 
willed, Mr. Penn falis foully foul of all philosophers, as well as 
of all his main enemies, the unfortunate “ mineral geologists,” 
to whom his antipathy is particularly directed. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the following charge is as imaginary 
as it is libellous of a body of men who, in pursuing science, 
have served the cause of religion more effectually than such ill- 
judged advocates as Mr. Penn, than the “ istis defensoribus,” 
of which, fortunately for the credit of an enlightened age, there 
are not many to rival this dialectician. 


‘ It is revolting to reason, and therefore to true philosophy, to observe 

- how strenuously physical science labours to exclude the uae from 

. the details of His own creation ; straining every nerve of ingenuity, to 
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ascribe them all to secondary causes. Can it be aware that, in so doing, 
it is moving in the very direction which leads, and which ever has led, 
to materialism, practical, if not theoretical ; and, therefore, in the vi 
opposite direction to that in which Baeon and Newton, of whom it 
makes its boast, always moved? And that, in every d in which it 
despoils the Creator, in order to furnish the fiction which it extols under 
the unmeaning term of Nature, it in the same degree disclaims the 
philosophy of Bacon and Newton, and sanctions the doctrine of Epicu- 
rean atheism ? for, the atheism of Epicurus was not a denial of Deity, 
but a denial of the action and interference of Deity.’—p. 99. 


Here, again, he makes the same mistake (and it seems a 
wilful one) respecting the meaning of Newton. He who runs 
may — the sense in which this great man declares his 
belief of the Deity as the Creator of the universe. We know 
not how to explain Mr. Penn’s perpetual blundering on this 
subject, if it be not wilful, except by supposing him utterly 
ignorant of the ancient metaphysics, in spite of his eternal 
quotations from Lucretius, of that very philosophy, of which 
this poet is the expounder. He proceeds : 


‘ But, does the mineral geology exhibit any demonstration, that it 
** has an eye upon any such principles,” in the management of its 
science? It is vain to say, that it pre-supposes a First, Intelligent 
Cause ; and, therefore, that it has no need to propound it. It is indis- 
pensably necessary to propound it, like Newton; and not only to pro- 
pound it, but to proclaim it, like him; and not only to proclaim it once, 
and then to have done with it, but to recur to it repeatedly and con- 
stantly, like him, as a first principle never to be lost sight of ; that, ip 
so intricate and dangerous a fooriath, the mind may hold fast by it, as 
a clue never to be relinquished ; lest, if it should once lose that clue, it 
should stray further and further from the only secure road, into the 
gloomy entanglements of error, and should become ultimately lost in all 
the horrors of moral darkness. He who teaches a science, is understood 
to ground it upon the first principle which he propounds ; and when 
that first principle is nature and chemistry, when that nature is per- 
sonified, and when creative acts are ascribed to it, such doctrine is 
fundamentally unscientific and unphilosophical, if brought to the test 
of Bacon and Newton ; and essentially profane and impious, if brought 
to the test of Revelation. It is manifest, that the mineral geology, 
considered as a science, can do as well without God (though in a question 
concerning the Origin of the Earth) as Lucretius did; and that, like 
him, it would relieve God from all personal trouble in producing the 
wonderful arrangements of this globe.'—p.100-102. 


There is a mixture of folly, and falsehood, and wickedness, 
in this charge, that could only be given in the author’s own 
language, which is every where worthy of his reasonings, and of 
his scientific and metaphysical acquirements. We are quite 
sure that there is not a divine in either of our churehes, who 
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would join this author in the sentiments expressed in the first 

part of this extraordinary passage. Thus far we may shelter 

eur own opinions under authority; and if the demonstration 

were wanting, we could refer to hundreds of scientific works, 

written by churchmen, as well as to those of laymen whose 

piety none will dispute, to the writings of such men as Locke, 
oyle, Addison, Haller, and many more. 

But we need not fear to go further, and to declare, as far 

eater persons and better men than we pretend to be have 

one, that the practice for which Mr. Penn here stickles is 
irreverend and censurable, as well as absurd and unnecessary. 
The Divine Author of nature is honoured, as far as his creatures 
can honour him, when his works are expounded ; although his 
name is not introduced on every occasion. That it should be 
thus bandied about, would po Ms less, even to the cause of 
religion than of science. It is sufficient that the great First 
Cause is in our minds on such occasions: it is the business of 
science to trace the intermediate means by which it operates ; 
but at the moment when we have reached to the end of the 
chain, the demonstration is conipleted, and it is an act of 
reverence to stop. 

Independently of these reasons, can Mr. Penn imagine that 
the practice which he recommends could lead to any thing but 
cant? Does he imagine that the cause of religion was aided 
by the “ Praise-Gods” and other names that figurein the records 
ef our religious history; or that the Divinity was honoured 
because one of Cromwell’s cannon was called, “‘ Do the work of 
the Lord.” The comparison of geology with the Epicurism of 
Lucretius, at the end of the preceding quotation, might have 
excited our anger from its malevolence, were it not as con- 
temptible as it is untrue; it is well for this author’s literary 
repose that his power is not equal to his will: his feeble- 
ness disarms us. 

We have already refused to enter into a discussion on the 
question of secondary causes, since it has already employed so 
many able pens as to leave nothing unsaid. Had Mr. Penn’s 
metaphysical reading been greater, as great as it ought to have 
been before engaging in such a work as this, he might have 
suppressed the burning anger which the very term seems to 
conjure up in his mind. e admission does not even preclude 
the hourly interference of the Deity; if he considers it more 
conducive to his glory, and more demonstrative of his intelli- 
gence and beneficence, that he thus continues to operate, than 
that he has laid down laws and appointed agencies to act for 
a given time according to his rice will. He will find meta- 
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physicians and theologians who admit the agency of secondary 
causes, believing that the Deity must operate by means ; while 
they, at the same time, consider that these secondary or inter- 
mediate agents are themselves under the perpetual direction of 
the great First Mover. We have the most palpably apparent 
demonstration that the races of organized beings are continued 
in virtue of that law of increase recorded by the historian of 
Creation, that the plant has received the property of continuin 
its kind from the will of its Creator. hether his continue 
interference, in addition to this original declared will, is neces- 
sary or not, we shall never know ; Sut we shall neither detract 
from his power nor his age gre by supposing those attri- 
butes prospective. To him who sees alike the past, the present, 
and the future, time is as nothing; and to suppose the hourly 
interference of the Deity necessary for the support of his 
universe, is to measure his powers by our own limited ones, and 
to rob him of one of his chief attributes. 

That which may thus be admitted in physics with regard to 
the organized world, may be admitted with as little repugnance, 
and on the very same grounds, respecting inorganic matter ; 
respecting that chemistry and that geology which have excited 
the indignation, and drawn down on their cultivators the ful- 
minations of Mr. Penn. The continuation of organic forms 
depends on chemical laws, in a great part, as that of inorganic 
matter does on these solely. By our limited faculties, it is far 
easier to comprehend the latter than the former; and under 
whatever shapes and combinations mere matter first quitted the 
hands of its Creator, our daily experience shows, as far as that 
experience can show any thing, that it is daily forming new 
combinations, and that the whole course of physical nature is 
a perpetual series of decomposition and of recomposition. The 
sea ascends into the clouds and the clouds return to the sea 
in a perpetual circle. Mr. Penn may, if he chooses, see nothing 
in this but the immediate hand of the Deity ; but the philoso- 
pher who discovers that heat and electricity have been appointed 
to this, among other offices, does not less see the wonderful 
Mind that has established intermediate agents which almost 
seem possessed, themselves, of an immaterial and spiritual 
nature. If he has given reason to his creatures, and ordered 
them to cultivate that faculty, he will not be displeased at the 
rational service of him whose exertions have enabled him to 
profit by that gift, and to comprehend, in a far higher degree 
than the philosophers of Mr. Penn’s school, the wonders of 
his hand. 

We may apply the same reasoning to geology, to the 
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“ mineral geology” which we have undertaken to defend. We 
trace in the daily changes, as in the past revolutions of the 
earth, the operations of secondary causes, depending on the laws 
of mechanics and the laws of chemistry. e have the most 
ample demonstration that the earth is not now what it once 
was, and that, under the eventual continuance of the same 
system, it will not be hereafter what it is now. In admitting 
the action of these causes, the Deity is not spoiled of his attri- 
butes, in geology more than in astronomy. That force which 
keeps the planets in their orbits, directs the fall of the smallest 
atom that quits the mountain summit to reach the sea. That 
chemistry whose laws regulate the crystallization of the earths, 
and the formation of new rocks, directs alike the light and heat 
which give life to organic matter, and those powers which cir- 
culate the universal fluid no less necessary to their existence. 

We know not whence nor wherefore there is all this outcry 
against geology. It has introdyced no novelty into the laws of 
the universe; nor does it even imply one metaphysical view 
more than may be derived from the other departments of phy- 
sical science. It has applied -the laws of chemistry and 
mechanics to a set of phenomena formerly but ill understood, 
or neglected, and it has done no more; while, in so doing, it 
has extended our views of the resources, the bounty, and the in- 
telligence of the Creator. It leaves the question of his especial 
Providence and interference as untouched as does astronomy. 
Nay, we are not afraid to say that, if we are to be condemned 
to physical demonstrations alone, it proves that which astro- 
nomy cannot; thus claiming the praise, instead of the censure, 
of those who look to physics for demonstrations of the creative 
power of the Deity. 

If we except the very doubtful evidence derived from the 
appearance and loss of certain stars, there is nothing in the 
universe, nothing, at least, in our own solar system, to show 
that it may not have existed in its present form from eternity. 
We believe the contrary on moral and theological evidence 
alone. But geology, in tracing the revolutions of the globe, 
shows us so many things that did not always exist in their 
present forms, as to lead us to conclude that a creative or 
directive power has been exerted, even more than once; that the 
earth is caiculated for further progressive changes, although, 
however the power by which it was first formed may dictate 
the hour and the minute of those future changes, analogous, 
perhaps, to the preceding ones, He has made provision in his 
own laws for that which he will hereafter bring about. And if 
our globe thus had a beginning, as every thing seems to prove, 
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we may safely infer that our entire solar system had one also; 
and, by parity of reasoning, the whole great system of the 
universe. 

We have a met with a specimen of worse taste and worse 
reasoning than the following passage : 

‘ Or does the mineral geology form its notion of the Creator -by so 
abject a standard, -as to imagine, that His infinite intelligence created 
for Himself an interest, or an amusement of curiosity, in watching the 
precipitation and crystallization of the elements of His muddy sphériod 
during a flux of ages, because itself watches for several hours, with 
patient and solemn sagacity, the progress of crystallization in its own 
phial; and that the difference of the two cases consists in the differ- 
ences of quantity and time? In fact, it reasons from itself to the Creator. 
But, why does it wait all those hours for its crystals? Because it cannot 
have them any sooner, and is therefore obliged to wait for them ; be- 
cause it is constrained by laws which it cannot control, and to which it 
must therefore fain submit: if it could accelerate the process, it would 
not wait those hours. If it was equally in its power, to obtain the 
crystals by a process causing several hours delay, or by one that would 
yield them to it at once, which would it deem the most intelligent se- 
lection for itself to make? If it would not choose the former, why is it, 
arbitrarily and without any suggestion from reason, to ascribe such 
choice to the Intelligent Creator? It will no doubt reply, by the argu- 
ment ; that there is no such thing as time, no delay or acceleration, with 
respect to God. But it establishes no right to this subterfuge ; for the 
previous question is refused it. Yet, grant it the right; and the argu- 
ment will be found most shallow and superficial. No doubt, there is 
neither delay nor acceleration with relation to God Himself ; but, with 
respect to His creation, there is always that relation of time, which He 
has demonstrated to be the rule of His counsels with respect to this 
earth ; and it argues a great infirmity of reasoning, not to perceive the 
incongruity and inconsistency of ascribing innumerable ages to the pre- 
cipitation of a brute globe, the great moral interests of which were to 
pass away with such comparative rapidity.—p. 105. 

Mr. Penn, perpetually haunted with the vision which his 
heated imagination has conjured up, expresses great anger at 
the adoption of the term nature, instead of God ; and calls in to 
his aid Philo, Seneca, and Boyle. Can it be necessary to tell 
him, that when Seneca condemns the use of this term, it is 
because he is contemplating the Epicurean philosophy? The 
remarks of Philo are nothing to the purpose; and with all de- 
ference to the piety and “learning” of Boyle, the passage here 

uoted from him 1s such as might as well have been omitted. 
f the author’s great objects of alarm, the “ mineral pape A 
use the term nature, they do it in common with all the scientific 
inquirers of the oye day. We will not ask whether the 
feeling which leads modern writers to substitute that word for 
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a name which ought never to be lightly used, is a sound one or 
not; it ‘s sufficient that it is the usage of the day. In Mr. 
Boyle’s time, scientific treatises were rare, nor could much in- 
convenience have then arisen, perhaps, from referring every 
thing to the First Cause. The progress of natural philonaphg 
has given a different complexion to this question; and we are 
sure that we speak the sentiments of all rational divines when 
we say, that no good, and much inconvenience, would follow, 
if every physical inquiry was to be conducted in the manner of 
a theological argument. It is surticient that Ray, Derham, 
Paley, and others, have brought these subjects to bear on the 
great question of natural theo ogy. Such works are standards, 
and are in the hand or minds of every one; while they super- 
sede the necessity of repeating arguments that can no longer 
be wanted. Mr. Penn’s spirit savours of the Pharisaical one. 

This author lays great stress on an analogical argument 
drawn from organic ume, on which he rings his metaphysical 
changes to very weariness: but of many tedious pages we may 
take the following specimen :— 


* To what cause, then, it will exclaim, are we to ascribe the regular 
successive strata in the first mineral formations, previous to the distur« 
bance of which they bear the evidence? I ask, in reply: To what 
cause are we to ascribe the regular successive lamina in the shell of the 
Jirst tortoise ; or the regular successive folds in the wood of the first 
tree; or the regular successive compartments in the pulp of the first 
orange? The final cause, in each, was the end to which it was to serve ; 
the efficient cause, was the intelligent power which sought those ends ; 
to whom all created magnitudes are equal. 

_ *To what cause, it willagain exclaim, are we toascribe the characteristic 
diversities of granite, porphyry, serpentine, &c.? I again reply, by 
asking: To what cause are we to ascribe the diversity, of the ivory of 
the first elephant, and the horn of the first elk ; of the wool of the first 
sheep, and the fur of the first ermine? Those were first formations, 
then, as the granite, the porphyry, and the serpentine, continue to be 
Jirst formations now. To what cause are we to ascribe the diversity of 
spots in the first-formed panther, of stripes in the first-formed tiger, 
and of a plain hide in the first-formed lion? ‘To what are. we to as- 
eribe the different textures, of bone, cartilage, and muscle in the created 
animal? We may as well ascribe all these to differences of secretion 
and accretion, which never took place, as the diversity of primitive rocks 
to differences of precipitation and crystallization, which never took place. 
Of true first formations, the cause of the being and of the diversity 
must be the same. Are not use, beauty, and variety, manifest ends in 
this creation ? and if they are so in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
why are they not to be the same in the mineral? And, as the Creator 
at first planted the earth with every tree, not only “ good for food,” but 
also, “ pleasant to the sight”—that is the sight of man; as He adorned 
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it with the gaiety of flowers, and enlivened it, not only with melody of 
sounds, but likewise with variety and splendor of colours; so He 
provided its interior with mineral substances both of use and beauty, to 
be afterwards drawn forth to light by the activity and industry of man ; 
imbedding within it His treasuries of ores and gems, and causing to arise 
from its surface the useful and beautiful varieties which are found among 
His primitive mineral formations. The philosophy of Bacon and New- 
ton, will never consent to derive these from an elemental chaos.’—p. 117: 


If he had understood the nature and objects of geological 
science, he might have saved himself and his readers all this 
trouble, and much more. No one denies that the first organic 
forms were created perfect. But that chemistry which deter- 
mines the combinations which are to produce even organized 
matter, has been appointed to reproduce these forms from sim- 
ple elements or simpler combinations. The wood of the oak is 
formed by this intermediate agency from water and from car- 
bonic acid; the grass of the field is produced from the same 
elements; and, by a further chemistry, adding apparently 
another element, there is generated animal matter, influenced 
by an attached principle of life on which we may long speculate 
in vain. Geology reasons in the same manner, and from analo- 
gous phenomena, whatever Mr. Penn may think. It does not 
pretend to conjecture under what appearance, as to nature or 
disposition, the mineral matters of the globe were first displayed 
and arranged. But in anatomizing that globe by its analytical 

owers, it discovers a series of active changes, from which it is 
ed retrospectively to a past state, or to different past states of 
things. On these it reasons according to the established laws 
of philosophy, and by rules derived from chemistry and me- 
chanics. As far as it reasons correctly, its proceedings are legiti- 
mate, though its objects may be yet unattained ; and, thus far, 
it is a science, though yet an imperfect one. It investi- 
gates the history of the changes of the globe, not its original 
creation ; and, in so doing, it does not deviate by one line from 
the path which Mr. Penn’s imaginary allies, Newton and Bacon, 
have pointed out. If geology has produced visionary fabrica- 
tors of hypotheses, their faults are not chargeable, either on the 
science or on its rational cultivators ; yet even the most visionary, 
the La Places and the Buffons, who attempt to trace beyond 
what evidence points out, stop far short of the creation of the 
earth. The wildest of their hypotheses is but an attempt to 
trace the changes in the forms of its matter, however unjusti- 
fiably pursued. 

Mr. Penn asks triumphantly, “ What just comparison can 
be made between the measurement of present objects of sense, 
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and past facts of history ?” he is treating of analogy in physics. 
Is this a question to be asked, and to be answered in the nega- 
tive, by one who pretends to write an octavo volume on a ques- 
tion of physical science? It is hopeless to attempt to convince 
one so void of the very simplest principles of philosophy. Yet 
we may ask him in return, what notions he has formed for him- 
self of. science——what he means by analogy—the means of 
science, or rather, science itself. It is precisely from present 
phenomena that we reason to past ones; we witness actions and 
effects in union, we witness, again, effects without their pre- 
ceding actions, and we infer these. This is analogy, and it is 
analysis ; we witness actions and we infer eventual effects, this 
is also analogy and it is a This is science. This is ex- 

erience ; the Baconian philosophy, of which Mr. Penn talks as 
if he apprehended it; it is the Newtonian philosophy, familiar 
in Mr. Pcnte mouth as household words; but, to him, a dead 
letter. Is it possible that he can have read Newton, and ask 
what is the connection between “the measurement of the 
present objects of sense and the recovery of the past facts of 
history?” In what other words could we, or could Newton 
himself have described his own astronomy. It is part of the 
very essence of this science to determine past facts in the 
system of the universe, by measuring the places and the times 
of the planetary orbs—“ objects of history,” by “objects of 
sense.” The other part of its duty is, from the same measure-~ 
ments, to prognosticate coming events. Partridge himself 
could have answered this question ; or that visionary personage, 
who, under more transmigrations than Euphorbus, still goes by 
the name of Francis Moore, Physician. Could a person familiar 
with the works of Newton, have forgotten the process adopted 
in the Newtonian Chronology, the assignment or correction of 
times and events, “ of history,” by the “‘ measurement of objects 
of sense ”—by the computation of eclipses? But we are break- 
ing a fly on the wheel. 

The “ Mineral Geology,” being, in the first part of this work, 
vanquished, the second part follows. He repeats, to begin, 
“that physical induction is utterly inadequate to impart it 
(truth in geology), is a truth felt and indirectly avowed by the 
mineral geology itself.” That we deny; nor will we yield this 
point either to Mr. Penn or to Mr. D’Aubuisson, who appears 
to be his “ magnus Apollo.” This personage thinks fit to say 
that “ the revolutions of the globe are of an order which has 
nothing analogous to the effects which we see nature produce. 
The thread of induction is cut off, it can no longer conduct us; 
to attempt to advance without its aid would be voluntarily to 
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lose ourselves in pure hypothesis.” Why will such people as 
Mr. D’Aubuisson write books? But it is fortunate for Mr. 
Penn that he can find so apt a coadjutor. We will not waste 
our time in controverting assertions so monstrous and so ig- 
norant; it is the disgrace and the curse of geology to be en- 
eumbered with such writers. 

But we proceed; and in a we become entangled in 
interminable dissertations on the Mosaic Geology. On the 
general bearings of this question we have already given our 
opinion; and as we do not choose to enter into questions of 

ebraic and biblical criticism, to which Mr. Penn is palpably 
incompetent, we must be content with a very few observations. 

The fundamental error which prevades the whole of this 
division of the present work, is that of assuming that it was 
the intention, not merely of Moses, but of God through him, to 
promulgate a system of natural philosophy in the book of 
Genesis. That we have already examined and answered ; nor 
will we yield, either to the authority of Rosenmuller or the 
threats of Mr. Penn, our assent that, in this sacred record, the 
“ laws of physics and the language of the Hebrew text subsist 
im the closest harmony.” If, on this subject, our author will 
allow no credit to geology, let him try this assertion by the test 
of the Newtonian astronomy, of which he speaks so confidently. 

The verbal criticisms, which are displayed with so much 
parade of biblical learning, throw no om on the real merits of 
the question. We have no space for them, were we inclined to 
pursue them, nor would our readers derive any satisfaction from 
any extract or abridgment that we could make from the mixture 
of loose and verbose physical reasoning, if physical it can be 
called, by which they are accompanied. It is curious, however, 
to observe that, with all his horror of secondary causes, this 
author places in the Almighty hands the force and actions of 
Volcanoes, for the purpose of forming the receptacle of the sea. 
The “ mineral geologists” have never gone further than this. 

_ We may call the attention of our readers to the following 
passage. it is quoted from Rosenmuller, and is brought forward 
more than once, for the purpose of evading some of the difficul- 
ties which, even according to the present system of Mr. Penn, 
attend the literal interpretation of the Scripture on this subject : 
“ Loquitur secundum veritatem opticam, non physicam : nec 
mirum, cum vulgus altiora non capiat—nam historia captui 
vulgi est accommodata.” 

’ Now, if this is to be assumed as a canon of interpretation, we 
should be glad to know why it must be limited precisely as Mr. 
Penn and Mr, Rosenmuller think fit—to getting rid of the 
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difficulty which relates to the creation of light, and the division 
of day and night before the formation of the great luminaries, 
or to any other object to which they choose to apply it. They 
say that the — luminaries were not created, but discovered 
only, on the fourth day, having been made before that. If we 
are thus to depart from the positive words of Scripture on one 
point, and that a point of such importance, where shall we set 
the bounds to this method of interpretation? The author and 
his coadjutors are here guilty of the very fault with which they 
charge others. They find it necessary to abandon the literal 
meaning on one point, because, according to their physical 
revo. Ha ‘it is necessary so todo. Yet they refuse the same 
license to others, in other branches of physical science; and 
that, merely because they are not equally informed in those 
branches. If there are astronomical or optical incongruities, 
or irreconcileable points in the scriptural records of creation, 
there are also geological ones of equal force and weight; and 
they can with no propriety withhold from one science that in- 
dulgence which they*grant to others. Geology stipulates for no 
more than astronomy, and is content to be tried by the same 
laws and before the same tribunal; not, however, before such 
prejudiced and ignorant judges as these. 

The history of Moses is said, by Rosenmuller, and by others 
as well, to be adapted to the comprehension of the vulgar, 
“ captui vulgi accommodata.” What more can be desired by an 
one, and what more does geology ask? That is a reasonable 
and liberal view of the scriptural narrative, and it is one which 
can never injure the interests of religion. But it ceases to be 
either a liberal or an useful canon of criticism, if partizans are 
to be allowed the use of it for their own purposes, and may 
refuse it whenever they choose to withhold it, in compliance 
with their own systems. This, indeed, is a perversion of “ the 
word of God,” and for the mere gratification of human vanity. 
Let it be conceded to all alike, that the Mosaic history is 
founded on the physical opinion of those early times in which 
the historian wrote, and adapted to the comprehension of the 
vulgar, and the whole dispute is at an end. So might Mr. 
Penn’s book and many more be spared, to the peace and hap- 
piness of many tender consciences who hear the storm raging 
around them without entering into the merits of the question, 
as well as to that of those who are compelled, in their own 
defence, to become partakers in this indecent and irreverend 
warfare. 

There is an attack on De Luc, which is not misplaced. We 
have no objection to leave him in the hands of his tormentor, as 
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we consider them well met, worthy of each other on this ques- 
tion. But on the part of the geologists, we do object to their 
bearing any part of the burthen; entering our protest against 
a charge which would make many men of talent and science 
responsible for the dreams of De Luc, the reasonings of Kirwan, 
or the philosophy of D’Aubuisson, and twenty more such 
persons. As well might Newton be held responsible for Des 
Cartes or sir Richard Phillips, or for the ravings of the 
Rosicrucian alchemists. 

On the subject of the creation of animals, Mr. Penn displays 
the usual want of geological information, together with the 
usual abundance of useless words. He cannot, however, be 
ignorant, that no method of wresting the phraseology of Scripture 
will explain the phenomena of organic remains buried, in a long 
succession, in solid rocks, and separated by wide intervals of 
revolution. If he does know these facts, he has suppressed 
that knowledge because he could not explain them; and has 
thus betrayed the weakness of his cause and his forces, by 
avoiding the engagement. The “ mineral geologists” find no 
difficulty. They are ready to admit that the scriptural history 
is applicable to the present races of organic beings, to the real 
creation which Moses has recorded; but they do not, for that 
reason, think it incumbent on them to deny the existence of 
former races, belonging to a state of the globe antecedent to the 
Mosaic creation. But we weary ourselves and our readers, and 
shall therefore pass on to his Third Part. 

As, in the former two, he has inquired into the creation, he 
here inquires into the revolutions of the earth, or rather, we 
should say, its revolution, since this part treats of the Mosaic 
Deluge. We will pass over, as before, a vast array of biblical criti- 
cism, adopted for no other purpose than ad captandum vulgus. 
But as part of its object is, to give grounds fora geological 
speculation of- his own, inimical as he professes himself to all 
“ mineral geology,” we must select two or three passages, as 
well for this cause as for specimens of his method of reasoning. 
He is about to show that the earth itself was destroyed at the 
Deluge. 


‘ The very learned annotator on Noldius, from not having apprized 
himself of the true state of the question, objects to the sense of cum— 
with, upon the ground of its not being applicable for expressing the 
destruction of the mere productions of the earth ; for, says he—“ terra 
diluvio non fuit perdita quoad substantiam, sicut homo—the earth was 
not destroyed by the Deluge with respect to its substance, as man was.” 
But, in this remark, he only shows that he was unaware of the fact, 
which we have ascertained ; that the ancient Jewish church understood 
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the reverse of what he assumes ; namely, that the substance not only of 
man, but also of the earth, perished in the Deluge, as the same is ex- 
pressly declared and confirmed by the apostolical authority of St. Peter. 
Drusius, from the same cause, reduces himself to the same perplexity : 
“ an ille alius mundus ab eo qui nunc est? Quoad substantiam unus et 
idem est, quoad qualitaiem fortasse aliqua est diversitas.” But, the true 
import of the term stands confirmed by every consistency of criticism ; 
and can only be rejected upon a ground of inconsiderate and precon- 
ceived hypothesis. Not only did God, before the flood, pronounce, “ I 
will destroy them, together with the earth ;” but, after the flood, He 
declared ; “ neither shall ALL FLESH be cut off any more by the waters 
of a flood; neither shall there any more be a flood to destroy THE 
EARTH :” thus emphatically marking and distinguishing the destruction 
of each. And the last mysterious clause of that divine assurance is 
unfolded in the inspired deelaration of St. Peter; “ the earth which 
now is, is reserved unto fire.”’ - 

‘ Nor ought this interpretation to embarrass, or in any way to sur- 
prise us; for, let us remember that the earth had received the curse of 
God, from the moment of the first dct of disobedience committed upon 
it; and, “ that which is cursED of Him shall be cut orr.” For it 
is to be noticed, that the curse was not pronounced upon man; but, 
upon the earth, on his account.’—p. 257. 


Thus he determines, that not only the races of organic beings, 
but the earth itself, was destroyed, or rather, according to fis 
own system, subverted and renewed. Having so done, he 
proceeds thus : 


‘ But, if that first earth, which had been produced on the third day of 
the creation by the removal of the waters that covered it, perished 
indeed, according to the menace of God, what was that second earth, 
upon which the Ark was brought to its rest by His favour and 
providence, and which has continued to be the abode of the generations 
of mankind, from the time of Noah to the present day? From whence 
did it acquire its origin ? 

‘ And can we find any difficulty in resolving this question to ourselves, 
who have the record open before us, and who have seen how that first 
habitable earth was brought to light? We cannot fail to perceive, that 
a repetition of the same process, a renewal of the same divine opera- 
tion, which produced the former earth, was alone requisite to bring to 
light another earth to replace it, now that the counsels of its Creator 
had determined to remove it. We have already seen, that a violent 
disruption and subsidence of the solid surface of one portion of the 
subaqueous globe, produced at first a bed, or basin, to receive the diffu. 
sive waters ; - and thet those waters, drawn into that bed from off the 
other portion of the same globe, left it exposed, and fitted for the 
reception of vegetation, and for the habitation of man. That exposed 
portion was now, in its turn, to sink and disappear. By a similar dis- 
ruption and subsidence of its surface, which should depress it below the 
level of the first depcessed part, or basin of the sea, the waters, 
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flowing into a still lower level, would leave their basin empty, exposed, 
and dry; and thus, by a similar operation, render it in its turn an 
habitable earth, applicable to all the same uses as the former, which had 
been obtained by a similar drainage of the waters. We are enjoined by 
sound philosophy, to refer similar effects to similar causes; and’ the 
effects which we are considering, being in both cases similar, we are te 
refer them to similar causes. And, since the record contains nothing 
which opposes the application of this principle to the case in question, 
we are authorized by reason, to conclude, that the production of a 
second earth was effected by means exactly corresponding to those, 
whieh had given origin to the first earth. The evidence which the 
mind is able to discern, of the means by which that first earth was 
produced, becomes evidence to the reason, that a second earth might 
be produced by similar means; and, therefore, it directs us to look te 
those means for its production.’—p. 258. 


Now, it is plain that the author-here abandons the obvious 
interpretation of the Scripture, for the purpose of establishing a 
system for the Deluge, which is neither warranted by the 
Mosaic record nor by the phenomena of geology. He is here 
ranking himself among the wildest of the “ mineral geologists.” 
These personages admit, and perhaps prove, that certain pheno- 
mena, relating almost solely to the oldest alluvial formations, 
haye been produced by a deluge, and possibly by the Mosaic 
Deluge. But whatever Burnet or Whiston may have dreamt 
relating to the causes of this catastrophe, there is perhaps not 
one living geologist who imagines that the present surface of 
the earth, as far as relates to the distribution of its rocks, was 
the result of that event. There is not a shadow of evidence in 
favour of such a supposition, and there is a whole mass against 
it. Mr. Penn’s geological system is here a century too old. 
Finding it necessary, if he has done so, to depart from his 
original principle, namely, that every phenomenon has been 
produced by the direct hand of God without intermediate 
agents, he might as well have adopted a reasonable system 
from the modern “ mineral geologists,” as have gone back to 
the reveries of the ancient ones; a race assuredly far more 
heterodox in every sense than their successors. But such is 
the consistency that must be expected from those who plunge 
headlong into what they are unable to understand. This subject 
is pursued in endless repetition Chroagh subsequent chapters ; 
the author having materially changed his line of argument, and 
having called in the aid of his former enemies, the ‘ mineral 
, os gl There is, of course, less novelty with equal 

ulness ; as much, nay all, has been already urged by Townsend 
and many others. To wade through a scrambling view of the 
— facts of geology, would neither amuse nor instruct our 
readers. 
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But having borrowed from his enemies, facts to establish one 
revolution, he again draws the sword on them in his fifth 
chapter, where he professes to examine those opinions that 
represent the earth as having been subjected to more revolutions 
than one. In this part of the work, we find that which we had 
expected to see in the former; an examination, such as it is, of 
all those facts and opinions which refer to what is commonly 
considered the state of the globe before the Deluge. 

Here, and henceforward, we get on phaions 4 more purely 
pees and were we inclined to try the merits of Mr. Penn 

urther, it must be by the rules of geological, and not of general 

criticism. But to follow him through all his statements (mis- 
statements we might have called them) and reasonings, would 
be almost to write a treatise on geology. That, we cannot 
afford ; and, really, we do not see why we should be at the 
trouble of convincing Mr, Penn that he is wrong, and that he 
is writing on a subject which he does not understand. There 
is an abundance of works whence he may, if he pleases, derive 
more accurate information than he possesses, and qualify him- 
self better for the task which he lias undertaken. To these we 
must leave him; for, as to our geological readers, they want no 
such information from us. 

That we have not wrongfully accused him of misunderstanding 
and mistaking the questions brought forward, the a 
extract among many others that we might have quoted, wi 
show. The purpose of the first passage is not particularly 
clear. 


‘ For unless there is no such thing as change of place, and unless the 
exuvie of all the game consumed in London, are proof that the grouse 
and hares died there, and, therefore, that they lived there; the mere 
presence of the fossil exuvie is no evidence whatever that the animals 
owning them died where they are found ; consequently, it is no evidence 
whatever that they lived where they are found: and, if that is the case, 
all the rest of the argument, which was devised only to accoynt for 
their living there, vanishes at once into air.’ 


But it may perhaps be explained by that which follows : 


‘ The first, simple idea, which the phenomenon in question raises in 
a plain understanding, untinctured with system, is an idea of disorder 
and confusion, not one of order ; and it would, therefore, first ask, how 
came all those varieties and disparities of animals to be jumbled 
together there? not, how came they all to live and die there? For, 
their being jumbled together there, is an unquestionable fact ; but their 
living and dying there, is a very questionable one. And since we know, 
that an entire earth perished, and that its whole furniture of animal 
and vegetable life, of every climate, perished also in the sea which 
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absorbed that earth ; it is certainly much more reasonable to assume, in 
the first instance, that the vast accumulations of animal fragments, 
which are found mingled together indiscriminately in all parts of the 
present earth, were part of the ancient furniture of animal life, per- 
taining to the earth which was destroyed. For we know, that such 
animals existed ; that they were indiscriminately destroyed ; and that 
they were absorbed indiscriminately into the mass of waters by which 
their destruction was effected. If, then, it was physically possible, that 
they should have been transported by those waters from the surface of 
the former earth into the bed of the former sea, and if that bed is now 
become our habitable earth, it was highly probable that we should 
discover such remnants of them as have not entirely mouldered away ; 
and it will be much more philosophical to resort to that possible cause, 
than to violate by our conjectures the laws established, either for the 
nature of animals or for the climates of the globe. Now we shall find, 
that the second revolution of the record comprehends such a cause, and 
therefore, the proper cause to which we ought to ascribe the phenome- 
non; and it will then be unphilosophical, to seek for any other cause in 
order to explain it.’—p. 309-11. 


We are not, however, sure that we rightly comprehend the whole, 
even of this passage. 

But we do comprehend clearly that Mr. Penn is totally un- 
acquainted with the real state in which the exuvie, as he calls 
them, are found, and that, mistaking the facts, his reasoning is 
as unfounded as it is loose in the manner. The “jumbling 
together” is so far from being “ an unquestionable fact” that 
nothing is more remarkable than the regularity with which cer- 
tain shell-fish are arranged in the strata; often indeed remain- 
ing in colonies of a genus or species, pew as their living 
analogies or resemblances are now found in the submarine 
alluvia. It is wearisome to argue against such ignorance as 
this. It is elsewhere plain that = Penn confounds the 
organic remains found in the alluvia with those found in the 
rocky strata ; and thus, hopping from one to the other, he con- 
fuses himself and his cause beyond the power of extrication. 
The important differences lie in the position, not in the matters 
themselves; and they are indeed most important. 

. But to do him all possible justice, and to disentangle, as well 
as we can, the alluvial remains from the rest, we will give his 
own theory in his own words ; for even he has his theory, his 
“ mineral geology ;” exclaim against others as he may. 


‘ Let us then suppose (what must have been the case,) all the woods 
and forests of the former earth, of every latitude, uprooted, entangled 
together, and floating upon the bosom of the ocean; let us further 
rg om all the races of animals, of all climates, crowded confusedly 
in close contact and in numberless masses, implicated in those floating 
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forests, and buoyant upon the face of the waters; and let us suppose 
all these, while buoyant, to be operated upon by the impulsory powers 
of retiring currents, tides, and winds. It is impossible to deny, that 
such immense conjoined masses, presenting in their cohesion vast 
surfaces to the winds and retreating waters, would be driven before 
them to very great distances, before all would be submerged. If the 
continents from which they came, were south of the sea-bed, and if the 
sea ed to the southward, they would then be transported in a 
northerly direction ; just as the waters of the equatorial current, which 
fall against a western land, retrograde to an eastern sea. In the antedi- 
luvian sphere, the space now almost entirely possessed by that great 
central current, must have been in a great part occupied by the former 
equatorial continents. The subsidences of the external borders, or ad- 
vanced lines, of those continents, would not have prevented the ad- 
vancing waters from being repelled by the new lines successively opposing 
themselves to its fury ; and, the general movement of the FLOw being 
towards the EQuATOR, and, consequently, the general direction of the 
REFLUX being towards the pouxs, the latter would, in this our hemis- 
phere, have conveyed whatever its surface might sustain, in a northern 
direction ; so long as there remained any portion of those equatorial 
continents to disappoint and repel the progress of the waters. And 
thus, the spoils successively gathered from those continents, would have 

n transported to, and driven over, the northern parts of the primi- 
tive sea; would have been sunk upon different parts of its bed; and 
would ultimately have become buried in its soils. And, if a great 
moral end was capable of being effected by the operation, a fact, which 
the present argument renders wholly indisputable ; the direction of 
those amazing monuments to their actual stations, by the instrument- 
ality of the natural agent, was in every respect consistent with the 
intelligence and the power of Him, who afterwards “ caused a wind to 
pass over the earth, that the waters might be assuaged.” Upon what 
calculation Mr. Greenhough affirms, that those bodies must have moved 
over an extent of thirty-six thousand miles, from the Indian to the 
Frozen Ocean, I am at a loss to understand. For, the whole circum- 
ference of the globe is not quite twenty-five thousand miles, and if we 
suppose the former continents to have existence in the Atlantic or Pacific 
Ocean, we need only deduct from that circumference the distance from 
the equator to the pole, as an extreme average measure ; which will be 
only a fourth part of that extent, or about sia thousand two hundred 
miles. Over this extent they would have moved in direct lines, 
northward, and without finding any lands to obstruct their progress.’ 
—p. 319-21. 


The remainder of the chapter is no better; nor has he formed 
any intelligible notion on the question of transported remains. 
he absence of human remains from those strata or alluvia 
which contain the relics of other animals, and the occurrence 
of extinct species in the fossil state, are questions of high in- 
terest and of no small difficulty. Assuredly, numerous geolo- 
VOL. IV.— W. Re 2k 
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gists, far otherwise informed than Mr. Penn, and equally 
believing in the truth of the Scriptures, have displayed no want 
of talent or assiduity in the investigation of them. In two 
brief chapters he cuts the knot which others have laboured to 
untie. We need not give his statements, as our readers must 
be already aware of the machinery which removes all difficulties 
in his hands. We might here truly apply the caution of the 
pert We too might strengthen pa ies by quoting texts and 

cripture on this subject ; but, unlike the author, we will forbear 
doing that which, thus used, proves nothing, and which con- 
duces in no way to the interests of either natural or revealed 
religion. 

His explanation of the superposition of granite to secondary 
lime-stone, observed by Von Buch in Norway, and, whatever he 
may choose to think, perfectly established by other concurrin 
examples and testimonies, is of a piece with the rest of his 
Geology ; for as we have already shown, with all his anger at 
the “ mineral geologists ” he is not at all behind them in vision- 
ary geological theories. As to Mr, D’Aubuisson’s choosing ta 
doubt the fact, that can give no one any uneasiness. 


‘The fact to be explained is simply the appearance of a granite 
formation upon a limestone base ; which appearance must be investi- 
gated, before we can treat it asa reality. Yet the Neptunian geology 
Instantly assumes it for a reality, and that the cause is certainly chemi- 
cal ; and, upon that assumption, it proceeds to argue the mode and time 
of its formation. But, if the true cause should chance to be mechanical, 
and not chemical, then, all the chemical argument must fall to the 
ground. 

‘ Now, supposing the fact of the superposition to be well proved ; 
one of two mechanical operations, may have been sufficient to cause the 
effect apparent in the sensible phenomenon. 1. If a mass of — 
primitive granite had been so stationed, in the first Mosaical revolution, 
as to leave cqvities or recesses under any of its sides, those cavities or 
recesses might, during the second Mosaical revolution, or during the 
interval between the two, have become entirely filled with marine 
matter, calcareous, siliceous, or argillaceous ; and, during the ages which 
have elapsed since that last revolution, that marine matter might have 
become moulded in close adhesion to the upper mass, and have become 
hardened into rock of one or other of those species ; presenting the ap- 
pearance of a bed, on which the granite has more recently been formed: 
Thus, the superposition of the granite, would turn out to be, the sub- 
position of , o secondary rock; and the phenomenon would fail to 
prove, what the chemical argument would endeavour to prove by it. 

‘ Or, 2. If, in the violent circumstances attending, or concluding, the 
second revolution, any vast dislocations of the “ rude frame-work of the 
globe” took place, as they did in the first revolution ; the overthrow 
and projection of a granite mass or masses on the bed of the sea, 
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abundant in marine matter and organic productions, would produce the 
same sensible appearance at the present day ; and we know, that shell 
limestone constitutes the soil of parts of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Thus, then, mechanical causes were capable of producing the sensible 
effect, which the Neptunian geology determines arbitrarily and precipi- 
tately to chemical ; and in so far they nullify its induction.’—p.354-6. 


Of all the geological speculations we have ever met with, this is 
surely one of the least intelligible, to say no worse of it. In the 
tenth chapter, our author, always taking the eternal D’Aubuisson 
as the organ of all geologists, argues at great length agvent 
the opinion that rivers have excavated their beds. He should 
be told that there is scarcely a rational geologist who denies 
that the original distribution of mountain and valley, and con- 
sequently of the beds of rivers, was produced by the general 
causes that dislocated and elevated the strata, whatever posterior 
effects may have resulted from the flow of waters. He has 
confused himself and the subjeet in such a manner, that it is 
fruitless to try to follow him through what he intends for the 
scientific part of his reasoning ; but those who are inclined may 
consult what we will not quote. 

In his chapter on coal, he seems to discard the direct oper- 
ations and will of the creative power, and proposes a new geo- 
logical theory of his own; namely, that this substance has 
been formed under the sea from marine plants. Such a specu- 
lation implies so thorough an ignorance of the nature of the 
coal strata, that we need not dwell a moment more on this part 
of the subject. 

Mr. Penn, in his twelfth chapter, brings forth an argument 
in favour of some of his views, from the domestic state of the 
camel, in a tone more than usually triumphant. Had it been 
the horse instead (and we know not why it might not have 
been), we should have been tempted to apply to him the ve 
proverb about a mare’s nest. If he meant this chapter to dis- 
play his knowledge of Zoology, it has failed of its end. It is 
too puerile, however, to deserve a serious examination. The 
camel is not more useful than the sheep and the ox, and these 
are found wild. It is doubtful, on the other hand, if the dog 
is found in a wild state, unless as his progenitors may have 
escaped from slavery ; and it is very certain that the domestic 
cat is not, since the wild cat is a distinct species, distinguished 
by the conical form of its tail. The extermination of any wild 
race, which has also been domesticated, would leave that in 
just the same condition as the camel or the cat; and, that 
many wild species have disappeared, from the earth, we have 


the fullest proofs, 
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It is painful to see a man of some reading so far blinded by 
his system and his anger, as not to perceive that he himself is 
treading in the very steps of those whom he undertakes to 
censure; and that, because, in very truth, neither he nor any 
one else could have avoided it in pursuing the subject far 
enough. He does not admit that Noah introduced into the 
ark all living species of animals; we should have said terres- 
trial ones; for with respect to fishes, that has never been 
imagined. His opinion, with that of some divines and com- 
mentators is, that a select set of species only was preserved, 

, and that “ the entire remainder of the animal creation perished 
in the waters.” Whether we agree with him or not on this 
point, is of no moment at present. But we maintain, that if he 
is at liberty to depart from the literal meaning of the sacred 
record, for the purpose of maintaining his own system, he has 
no right to blame those who use no greater latitude of interpre- 
tation than himself, but who merely apply it to different objects 
in support of their several systems. 

We will quote one passage from that part of the work where 
he treats of the renewal of animals after the Deluge : 


‘But now it will be asked ; from whence, then, proceeded the first of 
al] the species actually existing, of which there were none in the ark? 
I ask, in reply, from whence proceeded the first of all the species ac- 
tually existing, of which there were some in the ark? The solution of 
the latter question, will be the solution of the former. The renovation 
of the earth, and its creation, are events which bear so direct and true 
an analogy to each other, that reason directs us to conclude of the one 
from the other; and, in defect of knowledge concerning the one, to 
deduce it from our knowledge respecting the other. Vegetation, in the 
new earth, must have been a new creation ; and why should not new 
creation have extended, in the new earth, to the animal as well as to the 
vegetable kingdom, if it was the intention of the Creator, that the ark 
should not contain individuals of every species? That such was His 
intention, is proved by the multitude of fossil remains of animal species 
which no longer exist. That it was His intention that the ark should 
contain some, is proved, both by the terms of the record, and by the 
extraordinary evidence of the camel of Arabia. In understanding the 
historian to relate, that only a limited number of species were preserved, 
and that all the rest perished; and in inferring, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the Creator replenished His new earth with new species, 
by His own divine act, after He had brought it to light ; we do not con- 
tradict the history, which is altogether silent upon the subject, and we 
interpret consistently with the history, because we interpret in con- 
formity with its declarations in a case analogous.’ —vol. ii. p. 408-9. 


Not to notice — parts of this passage, such as his utter 
misapprehension of the true places of fossil organic remains, 
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and the wide distinctions in this respect that exist among 
them, nor his assumed liberty of interpolating where Scripture 
is silent, we shall only here remark, that he adopts the theory 
of a new creation of species, distinct from, and posterior to, 
that recorded in the first chapter of Genesis. If such a lati- 
tude of interpretation, or rather of invention, is to be allowed 
to Mr. Penn, we really cannot discover that any thing more of 
this nature is desired by any of the “mineral geologists,” 
against whom he has conceived such high offence. They also 
have argued for the necessity of creations of organic species 
distinct from that described by Moses ; and the only difference 
is, that they presume that such a state of things had been, and 
been destroyed, previously to that particular creation, including 
man, which it was the object and business of the sacred his- 
torian to describe. Surely those who have urged in this man- 
ner, demand less than their virulent critic ; since all that the 
ask is a latitude of interpretation for that which is in itself 
expressed indefinitely, and to which no ingenuity can assign a 
definite meaning—“ In the beginning.” The period of dark- 
ness and vacuity, the tohu bohu, respecting which more than 
enough has been written, is the indefinite pew we may say 
the undescribed and unrecorded one, which alone the philoso- 
phical geologist desires to be granted to him; and if, in this 
period, he places all those revolutions of the earth which in- 
clude and explain the most remarkable phenomena of the 
globe, and which have excited so much of Mr. Penn’s acri- 
mony, he only takes the liberty which this critic claims, since 
he “ does not contradict the history, which is altogether silent 
on the subject.” 

It is not our business, any more than our intention, to in- 

uire by what means the Deity did re-populate the earth with 
the various tribes of animals and vegetables after the Deluge ; 
but we are very sure that if the “mineral geologists ” had de- 
clared their belief that there was a new creation, subsequent 
to that great catastrophe, Mr. Penn, and those who reason like 
him, would have been among the first to bring forward the 
charge of perverting Scripture, if not of absolute infidelity. 
Enough of this. 

Again, he breaks forth on the subject of secondary causes, 
for the tenth time; accusing those who have exerted their 
faculties in the investigation of them, as infidels and material- 
ists ; and again citing Bacon and Newton, whom he associates so 
often, and in a manner which is frequently so little to the “al 
pose, that they almost remind us of two great philosophers 
who always hunt in couples—by name, John Doe and Richard 
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Roe. We would ask him what is gravity, or what his great 
authority thought about secondary causes, when, not content 
with that mysterious agent, he suggested the possibility ofa still 
more distant intermediate cause, interposed between that and 
the Divine will—his ether. Thus it is to read without under- 
standing—to cant, we should have said, without knowledge. 

There is no purpose in such a passage as the following ; yet 
it demonstrates his incapability to treat such a subject, as 
much as if there was. 

© To determine to refer every effect to a secondary cause, in a crisis in 
whith the First Cause was in immediate and manifest operation, is, 
setting aside all moral considerations, most unskilful and irrational ; 
and demonstrates an entire alienation from the philosophy of Newton, 
of which the great principle is, “de Dro ex phanomenis disserere, ad 
philosophiam naturalem pertinet-—It pertains to natural philosophy, to 
reason from phenomena to Gop.” ’—p. 411-12. 


Here Newton means precisely what we do, and nothing else. 
Had he meant otherwise, he has written much to little pur- 
pose. It was his object, as it is ours, and as it is the object of 
all philosophy, to trace through the chain of secondary causes 
as far as possible. Where that can be traced no further, we 
have, as far as our knowledge extends, traced to the Divine 
hand ; and then, and then only, it is our duty, as it.is, in fact, 
compulsory on all human philosophy and human reason, to cease. 
But to stop in the career which He has opened to us, is to pre- 
sume that we are masters of all attainable knowledge. There 
is no period in the history of human knowledge where the same 
pause might not have been made on the same grounds ; a pause 
which would have left mankind in a condition that we surely 
need not suggest. The adoption of Mr. Penn’s principle (it is 
neither Newton’s nor Bacon’s) would level all distinctions, and 
reduce those persons, and a thousand others who have been an 
honour to human nature, to the state of the uncultivated savage. 

We are drawing near to the end of this work, and are thank- 
ful for it; but we must still bestow a word on the last chapter, 
which treats of the rivers of Eden. We do not know the ex- 
tent of Mr. Penn’s reading, but he is somewhat mistaken if he 
imagines that the mineral geologists (speaking of those whom 
we should quote) are so ill read as not to be acquainted with 
the common rules of biblical criticism, and the standard 
authors on this branch of learning. We need not shew ours, 
by quoting Lowth, or Kennicott, or Michaelis, or Marsh, or 
others whom we might, as well as he, have named. 

Admitting, to its fullest extent, the expedient of interpola- 
tion, whether from the incorporation of marginal glosses, the 
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mala fides of transcribers and translators, or other causes, we 
maintain that his theory on the subject of these rivers is sup- 
ported here, only because it was necessary to that part of his 
own geological theory, which maintains that the whole earth 
was subverted at the period of the Deluge; the mountains 
having sunk beneath the level of the ocean, and the bottom of 
this ancient sea having been elevated to form the new earth. 
The theory itself is reconcileable to nothing in the history of 
the Deluge as we have received it; and the adoption of it 
marks Mr. Penn among the Buffons, and the Whistons, and 
the Burnets—in every thing, at least, but ingenuity. 

As in an exhibition of fireworks, the principal piece is always 
reserved to the last, so we have here a concluding explosion of 
logic, divinity, poetry, geology, and fine writing. Within it 
are included eleven axioms, forming Mr. Penn’s geological 
creed, and forming that creed, also, which the mineral geologists 
must all believe if they would escape his wrath—and we are 
grieved to add, according to his spirit of toleration, the wrath 
to come. We may be thankful that the days of persecution 
are past, and that this dictator, worthy of a place, at least, 
among the familiars of the Inquisition, can only sit in his den 
and show his teeth like Pope and Pagan. We assent, every 
one in these days assents, to his first axiom; nor needs he defend 
it by the strange triple incorporation, Mr. Penn’s Trimurti, 
“ Moses, Bacon, and Newton.” The second is implied in the 
first, and the third and fourth, clumsily as they are expressed, 
are as superfluous as they are universally received. Beyond 
this, he becomes a mineral geologist, and enters upon an arena, 
where we cannot allow him to have his own way, since he is 
among the very worst that was ever turned loose to the fight. 
He cannot prove, and we do not believe, that the earth has un- 
dergone only two revolutions. Further, he has invented a revo- 
lution at the creation; or rather, as he expresses it, ‘“ before 
the existence, that is, before the creation of organized beings.” 
In the first place: The Scripture does not justify this theory ; 
and, in adopting it, he is as guilty of “ materialism and infide - 
lity” as those against whom he has brought this wicked charge. 
That Scripture describes but one revolution; that revolution is 
the Deluge; and that Deluge is not calculated to produce the 
consequences he would deduce from his second revolution, which 
are, most demonstrably, of an anterior date. In the next and 
last place, philosophy and geology do not justify this theory, 
and we must therefore rank him, as we concluded before, among 
the system makers. All that can be said is, that his system is 
as much at variance with Scripture as any other; more than 
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many of them; and that it has the additional disadvantage of 
being utterly at variance with the facts. Such is our com- 
mentary on his seven last axioms. Having performed this 
mighty feat of producing a new hypothesis, he says, 


‘ Within the limits of this General Scheme, all speculations must be 
confined which would aspire to the quality of sound geology ; yet, vast 
and sublime is the field which it lays open, to exercise the intelligence 
and experience of sober and philosophical mineralogy and chemistry. 
Upon this legitimate ground, those many valuable writers, who have 
unwarily lent their science to uphold and propagate the vicious doctrine 
of a chaotic geogony, may geologise with full security ; and may there 
concur to promote that true advancement of natural philosophy, which 
Newton holds to be inseparable from a proportionate advancement of the 
moral. They may thus at length succeed in perfecting a true philoso- 
phical geology ; which never can exist, unless the principle of Newton 
form the foundation, and the relation of Moses, the working plan.’ — 
p- 482-433. 


The “ mineral geologists” are truly much obliged to him for 
his permission to run round the stake to which he has pinioned 
them; but we much question whether there is one who will not 
ask who and what is Mr Penn, that he pretends to lay down 
schemes for the regulation of the earth and of those who are 
inclined to study it.. To Moses, Bacon, and Newton, we are 
now to add Penn; how we apples swim ! 


‘ By adhering to the tried and approved guidance of the Mosaical 
geology, and by directing our view according to the general indication 
of the Scheme which we have here drawn from it, we shall presently 
perceive a light diffuse itself over every object of our contemplation ; 
whether it pertains to the physical system, or to the moral. 

‘ When, thus prepared, we journey amidst the sublimities which the 
face of this globe presents to our admiration ; when, for example, we 
ascend the upper valleys, and climb the primordial eminences, of the 
Alps, and survey those awful and magnificent scenes over which the 
ignorance of mere physical science has so long spread a veil “ of gloomi- 
ness, of clouds and thick darkness,” the favourite repair and refuge of all 
the evil spirits of infidelity ; we shall, on opening our Scheme, instantly 
see the darkness dispelled ; the exposed night-birds seared, scattered, and 
gone ; and a bright and serene effulgence invest and sanctify the uni- 
versal scene. What before was all perplexity and confusion, will be- 
come order and distinctness; uncertainty and anxiety will be past for 
ever; and we shall find ourselves able to read with fluency, what phy- 
sical science alone, with all its labour and all its industry, has not been 
able even to spell.’-—p. 434-435. 


Schemes, we have had, in all branches of human knowledge ; 
and schemers too; and certainly modesty was never held to be 
one of their failings. 
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The taste of the following passage we leave to the apprehen- 
sion and feelings of our mr. We take it out of many other 
similar gems, out of compliment to the author, since he certainly 
thinks it fine. 


‘ Here then, upon this ALPINE suMMIT ; instead of our mind roving 
with ceaseless uncertainty and increasing perplexity, in speculative con- 
templation of the primeval ruins whose awful sublimities surround us 
on every side ; instead of committing ourselves to the blind guidance of 
the mineral geology under any of its Proteus forms, “ prius mmperitorum 
magistra quam doctorum discipula,” or betraying ourselves to the strata- 
gems of any mode of infidel sophistry, we shall close the eyes and ears of 
our imagination ; and, with the undisturbed illumination of our reason, 
we shall pause and meditate upon the exalted truths which reveal them- 
selves before us. We shall become perfectly sensible, that if “ we feel 
after the Creator” of this stupendous fabric, we shall most certainly 
« find Him ;” for that, “ He is not far from every one of us!” The 
idea of Nature, will perish from the thought in the presence of Him, 
“ the same yesterday, to-day, and FOR EVER.” We shall know, that He 
is still surveying His own glorious work, and pronouncing it to be “ very 
good!” In this presence, we shall feel and exclaim like the apostle, 
nadrov esw Has woe esvai— it is good for us to be HERE!” And, if we 
here feel a desire, like him, “ ¢o make a tabernacle,” or, like the great 
mineral geologist, “to build a Temple,” we shall dedicate it to THAT 
wispom which was from everlasting, before ever the earth was, by which 
the GREAT ARTIFICER founded the earth and established the heavens ;” 
but, we shall assuredly not admit into its ritual the psalter of “ the 
chanter of Nature,” nor sing the stave, “ Suave mari magno,”’ &i— 
p. 440, 441. 

Yet even such cant as this “ takes,” aye, and makes friends. 

Hence he flounders once more into the mysteries of geology, 
far far beyond our depth, till, like Milton’s Satan, he falls 
* plumb down” upon a “ golden maxim,” as he calls it, “‘which - 
it Sieiess the teacher to practice as well as toinculcate.” This 
golden maxim is, “ I don’t know.” Wecan do no better than 
agree with him here, as some sort of atonement for having so 
long differed from him; and, thus assenting, we shal! quote his 
own proverb—“ On ferait un gros volume de tout ce que vous ne 
savez pas”—Monsieur Penn. But we are beginning to weary 
sadly of this task. If these poor men, Bacon and Newton, who 
have been so unmercifully shoved forward in the breach, could 
look out again, they might say with Falstaff—* Call you this 
backing of your friends,” Mr. Penn. But if “ the difficulties 
which have attended, and the errors which have followed, inqui- 
ries concerning the fossil phenomena of the earth, are in no 
manner chargeable upon theology, considered in itself; but have 
resulted from two separate causes, unskilfulness of theologists in 
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physics, and unskilfulness of physical philosophers in theology” [p. 
454], what shall we say of him who has combined these “ separate 
causes” by uniting in his own person a “ theologist” unskilled 
“in theology,” and a “physical ——. unskilled “ in 

hysics ?” Let us complete the climax and have done. Mr. 

enn combining these two “ separate causes,” cannot retire 
from the fight without “ having a lick” at the theologists also. 


* Theological learning,’ he says, ‘ has not been sufficiently accurate, 
in the exposition of the record which it has presented to physical science 
for its acceptance. It has propounded only one universal revolution of 
the globe, inadequate to all the effects which are so manifestly ex- 
perienced ; whereas we have seen, that THE RECORD really, and most 
distinctly, points out to us ¢wo revolutions. But, those /wo sufficiently 
indicate the causes of all the revolutionary phenomena, for which one 
revolution was insufficient, and for which more than two are unnecessary. 
And therefore, it is for the mineral logy now to return from the 
theoretical excursions into which the insufficiency of that one revolution 
had driven it ; and to conform and adapt its science to so authoritative 
a document, after that its contents have been thoroughly investigated, 
and accurately ascertained.’—p. 456. 


In short, no one can be right except Mr. Penn, theologist or 
geologist, Tiros Rutulusve,’tis all one—*“ I am myself alone.”— 
“ Serpens nisi serpentem comederit non fit Draco ;” and if this be 
true, no Gryphon that ever figured in romance, not even the 
Dragon of Wantley, could stand by the side of so voracious a 
serpent; who, not content with devouring all the minéral geo- 
logists, has swallowed the theologists also. 

et us end—Mr. Penn is near his own end. 


* I do not include, in this remark, its chaotic revolutions, devised for 
the sole purpose of maintaining a chemical mode of mineral first forma- 
tions, and which pertain to the former parts of this inquiry ; all these, 
like “ gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire,” and all other spawnings 
of a misordered fancy, are to be at once extinguished upon another ac- 
count ; their intolerable offence to genuine reason, sound philosophy, and 
true religion. So long as the mineral geology shall continue to rest its 
science upon such phantasmata, it will be as remote from the real truth 
of things as “‘ the chanter of Nature ;” who likewise taught, 


The various molecules of Nature’s frame, 
on air, of earth, of sea, of liquid wy 

ow, ted wide in space, they 
Grew eee tiene elements to this fair ball ; 
How, the moist soil condensing by degrees, 
Press'd from the hardening mass the exuded seas, 
Till earth at length Her perfect form assumed. 


‘ If it be asked, to which particular form of the mineral geology I 
direct this remark? I answer, to every form.’=p, 456-457. 
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To every form? what more do we want to complete the sen- 
tence—except Mr. Penn’s. 

In sober sadness, for both — and mirth will end thus, we 
are exceedingly grieved, as well as not a little » at this 
performance. e are grieved, even for Mr. Penn himself; and 
we hope that he has written more in anger than malice; for we 
are sure that no person of his acquirements could sit down and 
calumniate a whole class of men, if he viewed his work in the 
same light in which his readers will and must view it. In the 
heat with which he has pursued his inquiry, we are willing to 
believe that he has overlooked this conclusion; because that 
heat, and nothing else, could have prevented him from seeing 
that he has exposed himself to the very same charges which he 
has brought against others. To that heat we are also willing 
to attribute much of what appears vanity. We trust that he 
will consider his subject and bis verdict both ; and that he will 
not only make himself master of that branch of philosoph 
which he has undertaken, but that, amid his theological mie 4 
ing, he will study one passage worth all that he has quoted, and 
more; and, in studying it, recollect the true character of that 
Charity which condemneth not. 





Art. IX Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the countries East 
of Syria and Palestine, including a journey from Nazareth to the 
mountains beyond the Dead Sea, and from thence through the Plains 
of the Hauran to Bozra, Damascus, Tripoly, Lebanon, Baalbeck, 
and by the Valley of the Orontes to Seleucia, Antioch, and Aleppo. 
By J. S. Buckingham. London. Longman. 4to. pp. 679. 


HE merits and failings of this volume, as well as of the former 

work of the same author, “ Travels in Palestine,” lie quite on 
the surface ; and are exactly such as we might reasonably have 
anticipated from what appears to be his natural temperament, 
and from the circumstances and incidents by which his life has 
been surrounded and influenced. In the preface to his “Tra- 
vels in Palestine,” he informs us, that the desire of visiting 
distant countries was the earliest he can recollect to have 
formed; at nine years of age he went to sea; at ten he was 
carried prisoner to Spain. An opportunity of visiting, even as 
a prisoner, the finest parts of this country and of Portugal, and 
afterwards a series of voyages to America, the Bahama Islands, 
and the West Indies, strengthened his passion for discovery 
and research. His next voyage was up the Mediterranean. 
“The desire of visiting Egypt, Greece, Pheenicia, Palestine, 
Italy, and Mauritania, I had always felt: this desire was 
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now matured into hope, and, from that moment, I constantly 
believed, that I should tread most of the scenes that I have since 
trodden, and behold with delight the objects which I had so lon 
contemplated with admiration.” “It was now that I appli 
myself with more than common ardour to the reading of every 
book within my reach that was likely to extend my knowledge 
of the interesting countries by which I was on all sides sur- 
rounded, and, unfavourable as the incessant duties and the 
hardy life of a sailor are to such studies, every moment that I 
could spare from the vigilant watch, which squalls, storms and 
pirates, and more open enemies constantly demanded, and from all 
the complicated claims which commerce and navigation enforced 
on my attention, was given to study.” Sicily, Malta, Greece, 
the Islands of the Archipelago, the coasts of Asia Minor, and the 
Gulph of Smyrna, were next visited by Mr. Buckingham. But 
his natural enthusiasm seems to have burst forth in its greatest 
vigour -when he arrived on the Banks of the Nile. In Egypt 
he was employed on an enterprise quite congenial to his ake 
and habits, the object of which was, to obtain a more competent 
knowledge of the navigation of the Red Sea, in order that 
the merchants of Egypt might renew their ancient intercourse 
with India by this route. In proceeding up the Nile, he 


visited and carefully examined all the — and splen- 


did remains of antiquity that are so profusely scattered on 
its banks or in its vicinity, and was impressed with the convic- 
tion, that the monuments of Nubia belong to a higher class of 
art than even those of Egypt. In consequence, however, of be- 
coming blind by an attack of ophthalmia, he was obliged to re- 
turn from Nubia to Keneh. 

His next enterprise was the passage of the Desert to Kosseir, 
but he was stripped and plundered of all his papers and arms, 
and the instruments necessary to examine nautically and hydro- 
graphically the Red Sea : as, therefore, after this loss, his labours 
would have availed but little in the task originally intended, 
he returned to Cairo; here he applied himself with great zeal 
to the study of the Arabic. Having made some progress in it, 
and assumed the dress of an Egyptian Fellah, he crossed the 
desert of Suez, examined its ports, and on his return explored 
the traces of the ancient canal between the Nile and the Arabian 
Gulph, visiting all the most celebrated ruins in this part of 
Egypt. When he arrived again at Alexandria, he resumed the 
study of Arabic, and soon afterwards, in the dress ofa Mameluc, 
and associating with the soldiery, he waging orp a caravan of 
5,000 camels and about 50,000 pilgrims on their routeto Mecca: 
At Jedda, however, illness prevented him from proceeding 
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further. On his recovery, he sailed for Bombay; and after 
Some months residence in India returned to Egypt ; having pro- 
cured instruments for surveying, and several books illustrative 
of the track he"was about to pursue. During his voyage he had 
an opportunity of examining the eastern shores of Africa from 
Azania and Adel to the bay of Zeyla, having previously traced 
the shores of Yemen from Bab-el-Mandel to Dosar. By sail- 
ing up the Red Sea in native vessels, which touched at every 
port and creek from Bab-el-Mandel to Suez, he possessed 
opportunities of surveying the Red Sea and its harbours which 
could not otherwise have been enjoyed. His stay in Egypt this 
time was very short; it was deemed necessary to transmit as 
speedily as possible to India a treaty of commerce between the 
pacha of Egypt and the English in that country and in India, 
and Mr. Buckingham was selected to be the bearer of it. As 
the passage of the Red Sea at this time was shut by the pre- 
valence of southerly winds, the. route by Syria and Mesopotamia 
was chosen ; and from this period the travels commenced, an 
account of which he has given to the world in his two works. 

These travels embrace the greater part of Palestine and the 
country beyond the Jordan ; the eastern parts of Moab, Bashan 
Gilead, and the Auranites, Pheenicia, and the higher parts of 
Syria, from Baalbek by Lebanon to the sea coast, and from An- 
tioch by the Orontes to Aleppo, Mesopotamia by Ur of the 
Chaldees to Nineveh and Babylon. 

Besides the thread-bare and unsatisfactory excuse that the 
notes of these travels were not intended for publication at the 
time of their being made, Mr. Buckingham offers the more 
valid pleas, in extenuation of their faults, that his journies were 
often through countries, “ where writing, drawing, or minutely 
surveying any object would have been fatal; where we often 
travelled with our hands upon our swords, and our eyes keenly 
watching for secret plunderers, or more open enemies ; that the 
books which I had read, the leading features of them only 
being generally fresh on my memory, were not at all accessible 
to me throughout the route for their details, though my prepara- 
tory extracts from them were very numerous.” He further 
urges the necessary and unavoidable interruption to the prepa- 
ration of his papers for the press, which arose from his constant 
and harassing duties in the Persian Gulph, &c. 

We have been induced to give this brief sketch, in order to 
prove the justice of our introductory remarks, that the merits 
and failings of Mr. Buckingham’s works evidently arise from 
his natural temperament and the circumstances of his life. 
Ardent, enthusiastic, and persevering, fond of travel from his 
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_ earliest youth, and from his earliest youth compelled to trust to 
his own individual efforts and resources, he is evidently a man, 
who in exploring foreign countries would use all his powers of 
observation and research to the best advantage, easily and 
naturally accommodate himself to every variety of manners, 
and thus prove a valuable and intelligent traveller, so far as 
these qualifications could avail him. On the other hand, having 
been prevented from attaining an early and systematic education, 
and afterwards being obliged to have recourse to irregular and 
desultory reading, he did not possess the preparatory jinforma- 
tion which every person ought to possess before he visits foreign 
countries, nor could he make up for the want of it by a course 
of reading on those he visited after his return from them. 
A careful perusal of both Mr. Buckingham’s works has convinced 
us that ok he rests entirely on his own observations and in- 
quiries, he is, in general, correct and unassailable ; whereas, when 
he trusts to other authorities, or when he is desirous to illustrate 
and substantiate his own observation or opinions by quotations, 
he is often open to attack. On the subject of authorities, indeed, 
he falls into a mistaken course, on which, as it is by no means 
peculiar to him, but very common, we may be allowed to offer a 
remark or two, 

We allude in the first place to the practice of not going to the 
direct and original authorities, but resting contented with the 
representations of those who have consulted them. Where a 
question of yr: megpes research depends on authority, the rule 
of the courts of law ought to be strictly and uniformly followed, 
not to admit copies where originals can be procured. Had Mr. 
Buckingham proceeded on this rule, he would have escaped the 
most severe and efficient, and almost the only well-grounded, 
attack made on his “ Travels in Palestine” by the Quarterly 
Review. Trusting to a paper in the Gentleman’s Magazine, he 
had fallen into some certainly gross errors respecting ancient 
theatres ; these the Quarterly Review noticed : and Mr. Buck- 
aan in his reply (which forms part of the Appendix to the 
volume now before us), can urge nothing but that if there be 
errors in the paper, they are not his but the writer’s he trusted. 
But it is the daly of every author to verify general evidence, as 
well as particular quotations, whenever it can possibly be done. 

The next point to which we allude is of much greater moment 
and has taken much deeper and more extensive root in all 
works of antiquarian research. It has been a settled maxim 
ever since classical authority has been appealed to, to regard 
its deeisions as final; we need not remind our readers, that till 
within these two hundred years, questions which could have 
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been determined by an appeal to facts or by the exercise of the 
reasoning powers, were settled by a quotation from Aristotle or 
some other ancient writer, whose opinion evidently rested neither 
on fact nor reasoning. This is now done away; but the in- 
fluence of the habit still lurks in the discussion of topics where 
it is little suspeeted, and from which it ought, in our opinion, 
to be entirely discarded. One instance will sufficiently illustrate 
what we mean: most of our readers are old enough to recollect 
the brisk and bitter antiquarian controversy that took place 
several years since respecting the Celts and the Goths; the 
original settlements of each of these nations, the route which 
the latter followed in their invasions of Europe, and the num, 
ber and eras of these invasions. Works of laborious and learned 
research were written by the advocates of the Celts and the 
Goths ; and it was evidently taken for granted, by both parties, 
that the points in dispute must and could be decided by clas- 
sical authority ; and happy and triumphant was the man who 
could adduce the greatest number of passages on the subject 
from Greek and Latin writers. And yet, what, in reality, was 
the value of these authorities ? men who lived some centuries 
after the supposed events, of which they could have received 
only the most vague rumours, and who evidently attached no 
precise or fixed notions either to the tribes of whom they spoke, 
or the countries which they described as the seat of their ori- 
ginal residence ; of their intermediate abode, orof theirfinal settle- 
ment; and whose evidence, therefore, in the view of plain com- 
mon sense, was not worth the smallest credit. Let the testimony 
of the ancients be submitted to the same rule, as the testimony 
of the moderns ; where either had evidently access to the know- 
ledge of the facts they state, let them be credited ; otherwise, 
not. According to the established practice, however, no discri- 
mination is used in appeals to classical authors ; all are deemed 
equally trustworthy : and that opinion is received as sound and 
correct which rests on the greatest number of classical quota- 
tions, without any regard being paid to the sources of information 
a by the writers from which they are drawn. Mr. 

uckingham, as we shall afterwards notice, has fallen into this 
practice; but we should not have thought it worth while to 
censure it so particularly, had it not been of very old standing, 
very general, and in our opinion, very erroneous, and a remnant 
of that superstitious regard for the ancients which, for so long 
a time, impeded the progress of knowledge. 

Most of the countries visited by Mr. Buckingham required: 
in an especial manner the constant and unwearied exercise of 
his distinguishing qualities as a traveller: a mind undaunted, 
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. full of resources, sensible of their particular nature and their 
proper application, and having them always at command; 
acute, quick, gees a pliability of manner and habits, 
that could easily suit themselves to the people among whom 
he was. So far he was well qualified to travel in these coun- 
tries: but as they also contained many remains of antiquity, 
and were connected, in a close and interesting manner, with 
many obscure and important points of. ancient geography, 
Mr. Buckingham hardly appears to us to have been the most 
proper person to explore them. He has, indeed, penetrated 
into districts rich in ruins, previously little if at all known; and 
these he has examined and described with his characteristic ac- 
curacy and fulness ; but to trace their history, to connect them, 
in their present dilapidated state, with their splendor in the 
days of their youth and perfection, certainly required a more 
intimate and systematic knowledge of ancient geography than 
Mr. Buckingham possessed. His descriptions, however, are 
so clear and minute, that a person who possesses the requisite 
classical knowledge will be at. no loss to derive many very 
happy and satisfactory illustrations of ancient history and geo- 
graphy from his pages. 

ne other deficiency of our author we must notice: his igno- 
rance of natural history. Civilized countries are worth visitin 
and studying, in order to trace the effect of knowledge on 

overnment in the liberty and happiness of the people: bar- 

arous and savage countries, that are not rich in the ruins of 
ancient art and industry, and thus connected with the civilized 
nations of. antiquity, are hardly worth exploring, so far as the 
inhabitants are concerned ; since they are all very similar in their 
grand features, and certainly do not afford materials for any 
mmportant practical principle in legislation, or the study of 
human nature. The natural history of these countries, there- 
fore, presenting most commonly rich and unexplored treasures, 
= to be a special object of research with all who visit them ; 
and yet how very few travellers, especially British travellers, are 
at all qualified to throw any light on the natural history of the 
countries they visit. Had Mr. Buckingham been conversant 
even with the technical language of natural history, his notices 
of some animals to which we shall afterwards advert, might 
have conveyed definite information ; as they are actually given, 
they only perplex and puzzle, 

s the volume before us is specially designated in the title 
page, “Travels among the Arab Tribes,” it seems proper to attend 
particularly, and in the first place, to the distinctions which, ac- 
cording to Mr, Buckingham, the Arabs make among themselves; 
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“ The mounted Arabs are called Khyali; those who move on 
foot are called Zed/lomi ; and the peasants or cultivators of the 
earth are known by the term Fellaheen. The mixed race, be- 
tween those who live in the uncultivated desert and those who 
inhabit the cultivated parts of the country, partaking also of 
the occupations of both, in tending flocks and tilling the soil, 
while they have neither houses nor tents, but chiefly inhabit 
grottoes, ruins, and caves, are called Bedorvee ; but it is those 
only who dwell in the desert, and live perpetually in tents, that 
are called by way of distinction Arabs.” [p. 88]. In a sub- 
sequent pt of the same paragraph, however, there are state- 
ments which “ete to us quite at variance with the passage 
just quoted; for Mr. Buckingham adduces a proof that the 
term drab is meant to distinguish the Bedouins as the original 
Arabs; and that the words “ Beeout Shaar,” or dwellings 
of hair, is the name given to all the tents of the Bedouins.* 
The real fact we take to be this: the term Arabs at present, as 
well as in ancient times, was applied very loosely; but the 
genuine Arabs, those who not only inhabited their original coun- 
try, but also retained their characteristic manners and mode of 
life, are called by the Greek and Latin writers Scanite, and are 
distinguished even at this day, by the natives themselves, by a 





* Many instances of undoubted similarity between the Gothic dialects 
and the Sanscritt and Persian have been pointed out: is there not an evident 
connection between the Arabic word éceout, dwellers ; and the Anglo-Saxon 
word beeodon, incolebant, used in more than one passage of .the Anglo- 
Saxon version of Bede? Horne Tooke ridicules the idea of the etymological 
history of language being really benefited by merely tracing an English 
word, for instance, to a German word of exactly the same meaning: so far 
as language is concerned, his ridicule is just and applicable. But the 
consanguinity of nations, the migrations and settlements of various 
branches of mankind, may thus be illustrated, when we find in different 
languages, the same words expressive of the same or a derivative meaning. 
The obscure authorities of ancient writers which trace the Goths to the 
East, are certainly much strengthened by examples of similarity between 
the Gothic dialects of Europe, and the mother tongues of Arabia, Persia, 
and India, which are becoming more numerous and undoubted in pro- 
portion as our acquaintance with these mother tongues becomes more 
extensive and accurate. From history we learn that the Goths possessed 
Spain; the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of Britain were also Goths: hence 
‘we should expect traces of similarity between the languages of these 
countries, resulting from this common circumstance in their history; and 
so it is: we shall only mention two words, which could have been intro- 
duced into the English and Spanish, only through the medium of the 
Gothic, toalla, a towel, and ¢ripa, a gut, or tripe; the intermixture of 
Gothic blood in the French and Italian nations, may also be traced by the 
similar expressions for these and other things, in their respective lan- 
guages. 
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term exactly"of ‘the same import, “ Ad Aarab ahi al Bedou, or 
Bedoweoon, or ahi al wibar,” that is dwellers in tents. 

Respecting the Arabs, there are two curious topics of research 
on which we shall offer a very few remarks; their alleged 
perpetual independence, and the origin of the Saracens. Mr. 
Gibbon sneeringly observes, that “a nameless doctor [ Universal 
History, vol. 20, 8vo. edition] has formally demonstrated the 
truth of Christianity by the independence of the Arabs. A 
critic, besides the exception of fact, might dispute the meaning 
of the text [Genesis, xvi. 12], the extent of the application, 
and the foundation of the pedigree.” Inall this we agree with 
him, yet he is obliged to admit, and here also we agree with 
him, ‘‘ that the exceptions to the independence of the Arabs are 
temporary and local, and that the body of the nation has escaped 
the yoke of ‘the most powerful monarchies.” A good cause 
is materially injured by a weak argument, and no argument 
can be weaker than that which is drawn from investing with a 
miraculous character a circumstance very natural, and very 
casily accounted for. ‘ The obvious causes of their freedom,” as 
Gibbon justly remarks, “are inscribed in the character and coun- 
try of the Arabs ;’ and perhaps to no country or people does 
the ancient illustration drawn from the ox’s hide so aptly apply : 
the part immediately trodden upon is undoubtedly kept close 
to the ground, but at the very same time, and by the very act, 
other parts rise from it; so that the means employed to subdue 
one district, if successful, became the means to set another 
district free. 

With regard to the Saracens, “a name which every Chris- 
tian mouth has been taught to pronounce with terror and ab- 
horrence,” and whose stern visages still frown on the sign-posts 
of inns in almost every town in this kingdom, Mr. Buckingham 
has contented himself. with referring in a note [p. 215} to the 
authority of Ammianus Marcellinus, as quoted by Dr. Vincent. 
This is one instance, out of many, of his relying on second-hand 
authorities when he ought to have gone to the fountain head ; 
and of the failing of his work arising from inadequate clas- 
sical information. Much diversity of opinion exists respecting 
the etymology of the word Saracen : that from Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, is ridiculous ; that from Saraka a small village, im- 
probable ; and those from Arabic words signifying respectively 
an eastern situation, and a thievish habit, too vague and general 
to be admitted : the same objection appears to us to apply to 
the Arabic word Saraini, a pastoral people, and to Zahara, a 
desert. Mr. Gibbon asserts that the appellation Saraceni was 
imposed by strangers, and hence infers that it must be found, not 
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in the Arabic but in a foreign language ; on what authority he 
makes this assertion we do not know, but it is evident that he, 
as well as most other writers on the subject, regard the appel- 
lation as much more recent than, in our opinion, it is. Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus expressly refers to a passage in his work 
which is lost, in which he had described the manners of the 
Saracens as early as the reign of the Emperor Marcus Anto- 
ninus ; and as this period is very little posterior to the age of 
Pliny, there is good reason to consider the Arraceni of this 
writer as the Sarraceni of later times. To this opinion we know 
but of two objections ; that the additional letter S' proves them 
distinct appellations ; but a great number of proper names, both 
in the Greek and Latin writers, have sometimes an 8 and some- 
times a vowel for their initial letter; as Elana and Selana, 
Amnite and Samnite, &c.; the other objection is, that Pliny 

laces the Arraceni in the middle of the desert; whereas 

tolemy extends their territory to the confines of Egypt, and 
Marcianus describes it as adjoining Persia. But we think 
these representations rather confirm than weaken the opinion, 
that the Arraceni of Pliny are the formidable and powerful Sara- 
cens of later ages, as they prove the gradual extension of 
their territory. ‘The inference we would draw, therefore, is, that 
as the appellation Sarraceni existed long before this people 
attracted the particular notice or excited the fears of other 
nations; and om as Pliny expressly states, they were a small 
tribe in the centre of the desert, it is in vain to search for any 
etymology of the appellation, while it is necessary to fix the 
first notice of them much earlier than is generally done. 

On no subjects do the researches of Mr. Buckingham ane 
to greater advantage, or leave on the mind of the reader a 
stronger impression of scrupulous and minute accuracy, than on 
those he devoted to the grand or beautiful ruins with which the 
countries he visited abound. His enthusiasm, a most prepos- 
sessing feature in the character of every traveller, and which is 
very conspicuous in him, never breaks out more vividly and 
powerfully than when he is fortunate enough to examine at 
leisure and in detail the temples, theatres, &c. the remains of 
which are so profusely scattered over the scene of his travels. 
All who have attempted to follow descriptions of large and in- 
tricate buildings, especially if they are in ruins, must be fully 
sensible of the vagueness, confusion, and obscurity, which too 
often attend them; from those defects, Mr. Buckingham’s 
descriptions are in almost every instance free. We would 
particularly praise his description of the ruins of Amman, 
p. 73, &e. 
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The difference between the Roman and the Greek theatres, 
and between the Greek European, and Colonial theatres, may 
be thus briefly and generally stated. In the Greek theatre, 
the cavea as well as the orchestra were more spacious than in 
the Roman. This arose from the tragic and comic actors 
among the Greeks alone performing on the scene; the orchestra 
being the place forall other exhibitions. In the Roman theatres, 
the scene was as near as possible to the centre of the cavea, as 
they were principally intended for dramatic representations ; 
while the orchestra was occupied by the moveable seats of those 
who were privileged to occupy them. In order that the spec- 
tators in the orchestra might see the performance, the height of 
the pulpitum in the Roman theatres above the orchestra was only 
five feet; whereas in the Greek theatres it was ten or twelve 
feet, the orchestra not being occupied by the spectators. 

Vitruvius has clearly pointed out this difference between the 
Roman and Greek theatres; but he is .silent respecting the 
difference between the Greek European, and Colonial theatres. 
Mr. Buckingham has justly remarked, in the passage just 
quoted, on the passion of the Romans for public amusements 
and architectural grandeur. The Greeks were similarly actuated : 
no Grecian community was complete without a theatre. And 
in the deviation they made in their Asiatic theatres from the 
plan almost invariably followed in the construction of their 
theatres at home, they seem to have been influenced by a regard 
to the peculiar taste of their Asiatic subjects ; of these a very 
great number, most probably, would be more interested in the 
dancing and pantomime of the orchestra, than in the exhibition 
of the regular drama. ‘“ In the Asiatic theatres, therefore, as 
Col. Leake has proved [Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 322], 
the ends of the cavea diverged from the orchestra, so as to 
form an oblique angle to the direction of the scene ;” whereas, 
in the European theatres, “ the extremities of the cavea 
were parallel to the scene.” The Asiatic theatres, therefore, 
were capable of containing a greater number in consequence of 
the obliquity of the two ends of the cavea, and the exhibitions 
on the orchestra must have been visible to a greater number, 
though at the same time and from the same cause, the specta- 
tors in the upper seats of the two extremities must have had a 
very imperfect view of the drama itself, an inconvenience which 
the European Greeks would not have patiently submitted to, 
but which was fully compensated to the Asiatic Greeks by the 
exhibitions on the orchestra. 

The Quarterly Review had censured Mr. Buckingham for 
ascribing an aqueduct upon arches at Tyre to the time of the 
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Macedonian conquest. In the reply to this Reviewer given in 
the Appendix of the volume now Seton us, Mr. Buckingham 
accuses him of knowing that the origin of arches is still a 
disputed point, and that arches have been found in Egypt, 
supposed to have been of a date long anterior to Philip of 
Macedon or Alexander.” While describing the castle of Da- 
mascus, he makes a digression [p. 324, &c.] on the antiquity of 
the arch in the east, and especially in Egypt, and brings 
many proofs that in these countries it was Gaon very long 
anterior to the Macedonian conquest. He says, however, that 
it seems to be generally maintained and admitted, that the 
early Greeks were unacquainted with the principle of the arch, 
though they had carried architecture to abisher pitch of excel- 
lence than any other nation that preceded them —p. 325. 

We have not room, nor is this exactly the proper occasion, to 
enter on this topic, but a few remarks may be made. Mr. 
Wilkins in his Vitruvius, was .the first, we believe, who main- 
tained that the arch, as geometrically constructed, was unknown, 
till the date of the Macedonian conquest. We are not aware of 
any express treatise on the subject till the pamphlet of Mr. 
Dutens appeared about twenty years ago, though Goguet, Vol- 
taire and some other authors bad incidentally contended for an 
antiquity to the arch even inferior to that assigned to it by Mr. 
Wilkins. This pamphlet, like all the other antiquarian writings 
of Mr. Dutens, contained such a mixture of sound and feeble 
authorities, that it was no difficult matter for his opponents to 
attack his positions with much plausibility and even effect. The 
Edinburgh Review especially, and Mr. King author of the 
Munimenta Antiqua, maintained that he had failed in his under- 
taking. Mr. Dutens replied to them, but though, in our opinion, 
his main position is made out, that arches were known to the 
Greeks and Romans long before the period generally assigned for 
their introduction, yet the same want of good sense and judg- 
ment in pertinaciously resting on doubtful facts and author- 
ities, must materially weaken the effect of his reply. It was 
said, during this controversy, with more regard to smartness 
and antithesis than to probability, that while Pericles was en- 
abled, by the great architectural skill and taste of his country- 
men, to adorn Athens with the most splendid edifices, he 
was obliged to leave the Cephisus without a bridge, and thus to 
suffer the Athenians to wade across it, Of the existence of a 
bridge across the Cephisus of Athens, we have indeed no author- 
ity, but across the Cephisus of the Eleusis, a town also 

orned by a temple built under the administration of Pericles, 
in the construction of which he employed the most celebrated 
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artists, there was certainly a bridge; this bridge was occupied 
by great numbers of the populace, who, during the Eleusinian 
festivals, diverted themselves at the expense of those who passed 
by, whence yepupiZav is by Hesychius and Suidas, expounded 
mocking or scoffing. It is not at all likely, therefore, that the 
Cephisus of Athens should have been without a bridge in the 
time of Pericles, though it might not have been built on arches. 

As we have already stated, the proofs that arches of great 
antiquity exist in the east, and especially in Egypt, are un- 
doubted and numerous ; the principal of these are given by Mr. 
Buckingham in the passage referred to. But there are also 
direct proofs that the Greeks were acquainted with the arch 
before the generally assigned era ; a few we shall specify on the 
authority of Dr. Clarke. In a tumulus near the sea of Azof is 
an arched vault, of Grecian architecture, shaped like an oven, 
constructed of very large square bricks: this Dr. Clarke thinks 
cannot be later yee Alexander, and is probably much more 
ancient. Near Taman, on the shores of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
a country connected with the earliest history of Greece, in a 
tumulus, is a large arched vault of most admirable masonry : it 
is of limestone ; and the stones of the side are all square, perfect 
in their form, and put together without cement; the roof ex- 
hibits the finest turned arch imaginable. An interior vaulted 
chamber is separated from the outer by means of two pilasters, 
swelling out wide towards their bases, and placed one oneach side 
of the entrance, the inner chamber being the larger of the two. 
Dr. Clarke considers it the work of the Milesians or some other 
Grecian colony. The same writer mentions an arched passage 
annexed to the fountain of Hippocrates, near Cos, which he sup- 
poses may be of the age of that physician. From these and 
other instances which came under his own observation, he gives 
it as his decided opinion, that the arch was known to the Greeks 
long before the usually assigned period. 

Mr. Buckingham seems to have been very desirous of ascer- 
taining some rule or characteristic by which he could distinguish 
the Roman from the Saracenic works of the country; at one 
time he thought he had succeeded. At Assalt his opinions were 
shaken ; there is much discrimination and soundness of judg- 
ment, in what follows : 


* At Adjeloon, where I saw the fan or shell niche of Roman shape and 
design united with the pointed arch of the Saracen form, my previous 
notions where quite unsettled. At Bosrah, the fine Doric theatre and 
the sharp vaulted s seen in the same building, gave my opinions 
on this subject an cated different turn from that which they had at 
first taken. And lastly, this castle of Damascus had again raised fresh 
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doubts as to the accuracy of either of the systems successively adopted. 
There appeared, at last, to be a choice between two hypotheses only ; 
first, that the pointed arch was as frequently used by the Romans, in 
their buildings in this country as the semicircular one, and that the 
castles enumerated were all of Roman origin ; or, secondly, that the 
rounded arch, ‘the rustic masonry, and the shell or fan-topped niche, 
the most peculiar features of Roman work, were used by the Saracens 
who succeeded them in their possessions, and that these were all Moham- 
medan castles, erected after the expulsion of the Romans and Greeks of 
the lower empire from the country. The first of these alternatives 
seemed to me, however, the n,ost probably accurate of the two; and as 
the pointed arch is found in sme of the oldest buildings in the Hauran, 
constructed wholly of stone, it may have been found existing in these 
works of the country when the Romans first came into it, and have 
been subsequently used by them in other and larger works of ornament 
or defence.’—p. 324. 


The hypothesis adopted in this passage might, we think, be 
advantageously applied to solve many of the difficulties con- 
nected with the ongin of gothic architecture. “ The pointed arch 
formed by the segments of two intersecting semi-circles, struck 
from points, equidistant from the-centre of a common diameter,” 
has been deemed the essential characteristic of this style. That the 
pointed arch was originally formed, in England, at least, by exca- 
vating the space contained by the intersection of semi-circular or 
Saxon arches, there are abundant proofs in some of our oldest 
ecclesiastical buildings ; but we apprehend that the pointed arch 
might have had another origin, and that this was actually the case 
in theeast. The lancetarch 1s the oldest form known there,and the 
ogee or pointed arch, with convex curvatures, is also common and 
ancient there. The nilometer, which has perfect gothic arches 
was built in 833, A. D. In none is there any proof or probabi- 
lity that the pointed arch arose, as in England, by excavating 
the space contained by the intersection of semi-circular arches ; 
our opinion is, that im the east it took its origin from the tri- 
angular blocks in the shape of the letter A, which were 
not unusually placed over apertures in Cyclopean masonry. 
Hence we would infer, that so far as gothic architecture is cha- 
racterized by its arches, it was not derived in England from any 
other country, but had its origin in the manner we have de- 
scribed. This, however, is a very incomplete definition of 
gothic architecture ; the clustered column, the groined roof and 
a profusion of ornament, especially on the exterior surface, are 
as distinguishing marks of gothic buildings as their arches ; and 
these we are disposed to ascribe to an oriental origin, and ulti- 
mately to that hypothetical origin so ingeniously supported by 
sir James Hall. / 
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We feel the consequences of Mr. Buckingham’s ignorance of 
natural history in the following passages :— 


‘ Proceeding onward, without even alighting to examine the ruins of 
Jelool, we started a strange animal from his retreat ; and a cry of pur- 
suit being set up by Abu Farah, we loosened our reins and spurred 
our horses for the chace. It ran with such speed, however, that it gained 
upon us considerably at first, but we soon came up with it, and, coming 
near, each discharged his musket, but without success. At the sound of 
this, the animal turned sharp round, and ran towards my horse, uttering, 
with open jaws, a sound like the hissing of a goose, excepting only that 
it was rougher and much louder. The horse was frightened at this 
attack, and became almost unmanageable ; but on loading and discharging 
a second piece with ball, the animal fell. It was called in Arabic, 
according to the information of my guide, “ el simla ;” and was said, 
by him, to live by preying on the bodies of the dead, while it was 
naturally so ferocious, that it always turned on the living when attacked, 
and seldom even took flight at first as it had done with us. The whole 
length of this animal did not exceed five feet, including a short head and 
neck, and a bushy tail of about a foot long; its legs were short, its belly 
fat, and its whole height from the ground not more than eighteen inches ; 
its nose was rounded, its head small, and its mouth wide ; the colour of 
all the lower part of its body was black, but over the back and tail it had 
a broad grey patch, which, at a little distance, resembled a dirty white 
cloth, tied over the animal to shelter it from wet or cold; its hair was 
long and coarse, its back slightly arched, like that of the hyena, and its 
general resemblance nearer to the badger than to any other animal to 
which I could compare it.’—p. 90. 


The entire description of the habits of this animal, as well as 
most parts of the description of its body, colour, &c. would in- 
duce us to regard it as a species of hyena ; but in other parti- 
culars, and especially in its general resemblance to the badger, 
it seems essentially to differ from that animal. Had our author 
possessed even such a general and limited acquaintance with 
natural history as to have been able to give the description in 
technical language, no doubt could have been entertained re- 
specting the name of the animal. On the whole we are inclined 
to believe, it was the Hyana fusca of Geoffery. 

Again, he saw twice, numerous flocks of pigeons which he 
thus describes: “ these pigeons are nearly double the size of 
the common pigeon of Europe, and are nearly all distinguished 
by a fine me Blue plumage. It was said that they were birds 
of passage, being known to go to Abyssinia in the end 
of the Spring, to stay there during the rainy season of the 
country, and return again to their mountains to enjoy the 
winter season here.” Of what species was this pigeon; was it 
merely the Columba anas of Linneus, the wild pigeon, denomi- 
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nated the stock pigeon, from having been long regarded as the 


common source of all our domestic pigeons : this is migratory, 
as well as the one mentioned by Mr. Buckingham, but the 
size, colour, &c. of the two do not agree. In some of the parti- 
culars Mr. Buckingham’s pigeon resembles the Columba migra- 
toria, innumerable flocks of which often obscure the light of the 
sun in all the countries of North America, between twenty to 
sixty degrees north latitude; but the Columba migratoria is 
confined to the New World. 

We shall notice only one other instance in which we feel the 
effect of Mr. Buckingham’signorance in natural history, as this will 
give us an opportunity of showing how serviceablea knowledgeof 
it may be in reducing the wonderful stories of travellers to very 
sober and simple facts. While he was at Bosra he informs us, 
that, on arising in the morning, he found that he had been bitten 
all over, during his sleep, by aninsect, whose bite seemed to com- 
bine the venom of the bee and musquito in one, and to be more 
painful than either. On ey! he was told, that this insect 
wes peculiar to Bosra, and failed not to select strangers for its 
feast, in preference to those who were old residents in the place. 
We must confess, that this information stirred up our in- 
credulity from its resemblance to the following circumstance : 
Our ancient traveller, Maundeville states, that Mianna, in 
Persia, is a city where no Christian man may long dwell, nor en- 
dure his life in that city, but dies within a short time, and no 
man knows the cause. When sir Robert Ker Porter visited this 
formidable place, he was told of insects, which bredin all the old 
houses there in myriads; they were represented to him as of the 
size and shape of the bugs of Europe, only a litile flatter and of 
a bright red colour; their bite was said to be mortal, producing 
death in eight or nine months ; nb alone were liable to be 
thus poisoned, the inhabitants never being seriously bitten. The 
worthy knight, who at the very thought of being exposed to 
those animals lost his habitual good manners, and forgot himself 
so far as to beat the person whom, the prince royal of Persia sent 
to accommodate and entertaip’him, not at all startled at the 
length of time that the poison took to become fatal, immediately 
conceived that he had discovered the real cause of the Chris- 
tian mortality mentioneg by Maundeville ; and gave full credit 
and as wide i: ‘his ponderous quartos would admit, 
to all he heard. Kotze} ue| rings down the story nearer to the level 
of common sense and probybility : he asserts, indeed, that these 
insects have been at \Mianna from time immemorial, and that 
they have always shown an exclusive preference for the death of 
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strangers ; but he represents their poison as operating fatally in 
twenty-four hours, instead of eight or nine months ; convulsions, 
delirium, violent heat over the whole body, are the symptoms, 
according to him, that precede death. Dr. Lyall, who de visited 
Mianna, reduces the account of these insects stil] nearer to the 
level! of probability ; yet, though he believes the stories to be 
over charged, he seems to think there is no doubt their bite 
sometimes proves mortal. 

At last an unimaginative and sober natural historian, annihi- 
lated all these wonders; and matter of fact proved the calumniated 
insect to be very harmless and no ways concerned in the death 
of the strangers who visited its native city. Professor Fischer, of 
Moscow, received specimens from two different persons: on 
examination, the pretended bug proved to be a new species of 
Latreille’s apterous genus Argas ; it is described by the professor 
under the name of Argas persicus; he proves how inaccurately 
it has been described by Porter and Kotzebue, as it is in fact 
not a bug at all, but belongs to the arachnida, a totally different 
class of animals. The only other known species is the argas 
reflecus of Latreille, which is common in pigeons nests, in Italy, 
Spain, and the South of France. The British species nearest to it 
is the Ixodes or dog-tick. It is further ascertained that it is 
totally innocent of the disease ascribed to it, which, in fact, is a 
species of anthrax, such as not unfrequently attacks strangers in 
warm climates. The celebrated natural historian, Mr. M’Leay, 
who communicated. the result of professor Fischer’s examination 
of the insects to Dr. Lyall, justly remarks, that the circum- 
stance of their being poisonous to strangers and not at all to 
natives, was sufficient to throw doubt on the whole story. 

We cannot help suspecting that Mr. Buckingham did not 
exercise his usual accuracy of observation on the state- 
ment contained in the following passage. “ I noticed in several 
parts of 2 i where the sides of the mountains are steep, that 
the trees did not shoot up perpendicularly, but followed the in- 
clined slope of the surface, so that sir Humphry Davy’s opinion, 
that from the power of gravitation on roots, no more could grow 
on a hilly ground than on a level, however much more extended 
the surface of the former, seems liable to some exceptions.” [p. 
469]. We are surprised it did not occur to Mr. Buckingham, 
that there can he no assignable or supposable cause for excep- 
tions to this general rule, and that even if there was, this cause 
would not be more prevalent or powerful in the mountains of 
Syria, than in those of any other part of the world. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Buckingham’s deficiency in 
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preparatory knowledge of the countries he visited ; the circum- 
stances of his life sufficiently and satisfactorily exculpate him 
on this head ; but we do think he might, in preparing his works 
for the press, have consulted authorities much more modern 
and instructive than he seems, in almost every instance, to have 
done. If he had not while at Assalt an opportunity of visit- 
ing the Dead Sea, though then within a day’s journey of it, he 
might have spared his readers a detail of the marvellous and 
contradictory stories respecting it, told by the people of that 
city : instead of which, he not only loads his text with them, but 
adds “ having collected in a little book set apart for the purpose 
of extracts, several passages from different works, as accident 
threw them in my way, relating to the Lake of Asphaltes, I 
shall, perhaps, save others the trouble of reference by subjoining 
a few of them in a note.”—p. 54. 

These passages aré from Justin, Pliny, and Diodorus Siculus. 
Why did he not rather quote from modern authors, from Pococke, 
Maundrell, Van Egmont, Jolliffe, Mangles, &c. We may here 
notice, incidentally, another proof of the service which science, 
even at a great distance, can do to physical geography, and how 
it can decide the differences among travellers. By most the 
Dead Sea has been represented as much more buoyant than 
other seas; but the degree of this buoyancy is variously 
stated ; by some travellers it is altogether denied : that it is more 
buoyant, and to what degree it is more buoyant, of course must 
depend on its specific gravity, and can alone be accurately and 
satisfactorily determined by experiments on it. Dr. Mareet 
found its specific gravity to be 1:211, which is somewhat less 
than what had been found by Lavoisier, being 1-240 in a portion 
submitted to his examination; the oo gravity of some 
brought home by M. Le Comte de Forbin, and examined b 
Gay Lussac, was found by that chemist, to be 1:2283 at 17° 
centigrade ; the specific gravity of the waters of the ocean from 
the most recent and accurate experiments seems to vary from 
1025] to 10277. Hence it appears, that the specific gravity of 
the waters of the Dead Sea considerably exceed that of any sea 
water. This excess in specific gravity must of course be pro- 
duced by its holding in solution a greater quantity of saline 
matter; and Dr. Marcet’s experiments have proved, that whereas, 
in 500 grains of sea water, the greatest weight of residuum after 
evaporation is 21-2 grains; the residuum in the same quantity 
of the waters of the Dead Sea amounted to 192°5 grains. The 
results of the analyses by this chemist and by Gay Lussac 
differ a little. 
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Dr. Marrat. Gay Lussac. 

Muriate of lime - - - - 3°920 - - - - 398 

Muriate of magnesia - - 10246 - - - - 1531 

Muriate of soda - - - 10360 - - - - 695 
Sulphate of lime - - - 00 °54 "Sipe 

24°580 26°24 


Gay Lussac also found a small quantity of muriate of potash. 
As 100 grains of water were analysed in each case, it appears 
that by one result rather less than one fourth, and by the other 
result rather more than one fourth its weight of salts is con- 
tained in it, in a state of perfect desiccation ; but if the salts be 
desiccated only at the temperature of 180°, Dr. Marcet found 
that they amounted to 41 per cent of the water. 

The following passage exhibits a good specimen of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s descriptive powers; and contains, besides, information 
that may be acceptable and useful to the lovers of coffee; on 
these accounts, and for the sake of some remarks we shall add, 
we transcribe it : 


‘I halted at several of the best coffee-houses in my way, to repose, 
and had an opportunity of seeing a great variety of persons in each. 
These houses are all large, and conveniently suited to the manners of the 
people who frequent them. In these there are a great number of attend- 
ants, and as the only purpose for which passengers stop at them is to 
smoke and drink coffee, every visitor who enters is presented with a 
fresh nargeel, a pipe smoked through water contained in the polished 
shell of a cocoa nut, from whence it Tiles its name; anda cup of coffee, 
whether he orders it or not, the price of both seldom exceeding five paras 
of Turkish money, or about an English penny. Many of the coffee houses 
are so spacious as to have benches on each side of the street extending 
for fifty yards in length, and large rooms of the same dimensions within 
them, with a large boiler of coffee always on the fire, and men constantly 
employed in roasting and pounding the berry, so as to have the beverage 
always fresh ; it being found that the only certain mode of retaining the 
pure flavour of the cotfee is to roast, pound, and boil it all in quick suc- 
cession, the roasted berries soon losing their flavour if laid by for a day, 
and the pounded coffee becoming insipid even in a few hours. The Arabs 
of the desert, who are from necessity economical in the use of this article, 
follow the same process, even if they require only two cups of the liquid, 
roasting a handful of berries on an iron plate,” pounding them in a pestle 
and mortar while warm, and the instant the water boils, which it will 
generally do by the time the other preparations are completed, so that 
no time is lost, putting the pounded powder into it, and suffering it to 
boil, stirring it at the same time for about a minute or two, when it is 
poured out to drink. As this beverage is taken without sugar or milk, 
the slightest difference in the flavour is perceptible ; and long experience 
having shown this to be the best way of preserving it in polation, it is 
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pote worth mentioning in detail, particularly as the use of this article 
as become so general even in England. Nargeels for smoking are some- 
times carried through the less frequented streets, and places where coffee- 
houses do not abound, and the bearers of them carrying their tobacco in 
a leathern bag, with a tin vessel of water, the tobacco being always 
wetted to cool it before the pipe is filled, and lighted charcoal in an iron 
pan, prepare if in a few seconds for the momentary use of a passenger, 
who takes a half dozen whiffs as he goes along, giving a para or a farthing 
for the pleasure, which their habit of incessant smoking renders a great 
luxury, after the privation of even half an hour.’—pp. 351, 352. 


The history of the gradual spread of the use of coffee and to- 
bacco presents some curious particulars. The native country 
of the coffee plant is supposed to be Persia; but this circum- 
stance, as well as the era and the mode of the introduction of 
the use of coffee, rests on very doubtful authority, It is cer- 
tain, however, that about the middle of the fifteenth century 
it was generally drunk in Arabia, and that in the following 
century, the sins who returned from Mecca and Medina 
introduced and spread its use in most Mahometan countries, 
notwithstanding it was expressly prohibited by Soliman 
2nd. The Dervises and other devotees contended, that it was 
serviceable to them in a religious point of view, by enabling 
them to pass the night in prayer without being overcome 
with sleep. In 1523, it gave rise to very serious and elabo- 
rate discourses among the Mahomedan doctors of Cairo: at 
first its use was prohibited on the ground, that it produced 
intoxication and excited wage we feelings ; but the attempt 
to carry the prohibition into effect caused such a violent com- 
motion in the city, that it was allowed to be drunk with im- 
punity. At Constantinople, also, the introduction of the use of: 
coffee was opposed by the Mahomedan doctors, but on differ- 
ent grounds. Mahomet it seems had denounced charcoal as 
a ager article of food, and they contended, that roasted 
coffee must be included in the prohibition; the coffee-houses 
were accordingly shut up, but a more liberal Mufti permitted 
them to-be re-opened ; political reasons were then assigned for 
again shutting them up, as they were alleged to be the haunts 
of the vicious and disaffected. The fact seems to have been, 
that men of learning, especially poets, and subsequently other 
persons of rank sol ‘ett frequented the cofiee-houses to 
the desertion of the mosques. th 

Hitherto, coffee-houses were confined to the east, and it is not 
easy to determine oe when its use was introduced into 
Europe. Pietro de la Valle, writing from Constantinople in 
1615, says, that when he returns to Italy he will bring some 
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coffee with him ; whether he did or not cannot be ascertained ; 
but in 1644, it was certainly introduced into Marseilles ; in 1660, 
a considerable quantity was imported from Egypt into that city ; 
and in 1671, acoffee-house was opened in it. In 1657, Thevenot 
brought a small quantity to Paris; its use, however, was confined 
to those persons who had been in the Levant and their friends. 

Its general introduction and firm establishment in France 
were brought about in a manner truly characteristic of the in- 
habitants of that country. In 1669 an ambassador from the 
Porte arrived at Paris, who rendered himself very fashionable 
as well as a great favorite by his politeness, gallantry, and wit ; 
persons of rank, especially ladies, visited him: to them he gave 
coffee ; and thus a bitter and black beverage, which, prescribed 
by a Frenchman, would have been rejected with disgust, became 
a favourite and fashionable liqueur, simply from the circumstance 
that it was presented by a Turk of wit and gallantry. The rage 
for coffee having been thus spread, an Armenian of the name of 
Pascal took advantage of it, and in 1672 opened a coffee-house 
in Paris; but in consequence of the very inferior manner in 
which it was fitted up and the low company admitted, his 
scheme did not succeed. Procopius, a Florentine, perceiving 
the error, fitted up a fine apartment, and having pe ac- 
quired a reputation among the epicures by the introduction of 
ices into Paris, his coffee-house met with great encouragement. 
In 1676 their number in this city was so great, that it was 
deemed necessary to form the coffee-house keepers into a com- 
pany, with peculiar ordinances for their regulation. 

One very beneficial consequence resulted from the general 
and fashionable use of coffee in Paris : inthe seventeenth century 
habits of intoxication prevailed, even among the highest classes, 
who were not dcheniah to frequent the cabarets in parties for the 
purpose of this degrading debauch. Louis 14th in vain had 
exerted his influence, directed his indignation, and appealed to 
the love and respect of his subjects for their grand r onarch, to 
put down this practice: what he could not do, Procopius and 
the other coffee-house keepers accomplished. The cabarets 
were deserted by men of rink and of letters; the coffee-houses 
became the places of their resort, and at this period Saurin, La 
Mothe, Danchet, Boindin, J. B. Rousseau, &c. met there, and 
planned or composed some of their. most celebrated pieces. 

For some years after the introduction of coffee into France, it 
was drunk after the oriental mode, without milk or sugar. The 
first kind of café au lait was made by boiling the coffee in milk. 
In 1680 Mad. Sevigné, in a letter to her daughter, advised her 
to use a little milk with her coffee, in imitation of the- practice 
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of the Marquese de la Sabli¢re, who, being in a delicate state 
of health, had begun to use milk in her tea. In 1690, Madame 
de Sevigné herself adopted the practice, which she thus de- 
scribes and praises in a letter from her seat at Rochers in 
Brétagne. ‘“ We have here good milk and good cows : we have 
taken the whim (fantaisie) to cream this good milk, and to mix 
it with sugar and good coffee. My dear child, it is an excellent 
thing, and from which, during Lent, I receive great comfort. 
Du Bois (her. physician) approves of it for a cold in the head, 
and disorders in the lungs.” The practice of Madame de Sevigné 

revailed, and her mode of making café au /ait was substituted 
instead of the original mode. The use of coffee was introduced 
into London rather sooner than into Paris ; the first coffee-house 
having been opened in 1652, in George-yard, Lombard-street, 
by a Greek servant of a Mr. Edwards, a Turkey merchant. 

The Dutch first brought the coffee plant into Europe from 
their settlement in Batavia, whither they had introduced it from 
Mocha in 1690. In 1714 the Burgo-master of Amsterdam sent 
two plants to Louis 14th; this monarch committed them to the 
care of Desdieux, who was going out as governor to Martinique. 
On his voyage, water having become extremely scarce, he de- 
prived himself daily of a part of his short allowance, in order 
to keep the coffee plants alive: they arrived in good condition, 
and are said to have been the parents of all the coffee plants that 
have since been cultivated in the West-India islands. Hum- 
boldt computes that the quantity of coffee annually consumed 
in Europe amounts to 116,971,000 pounds avoirdupois; and 
that the consumption of France is 230,000 quintals. 

Pococke informs us, that Ladikea, the ancient Laodicea, 
within fifty years of his journey into Syria, was a very. incon- 
siderable place, and remained so till the tobacco trade to 
Damietta was established there. “ On this increase of trade,” he 
adds, “ the town was enlarged and several good houses were 
built.” Mr. Buckingham ascribes the a condition of 
the place to this same circumstance, ‘ The chief export is to- 
bacco, grown in the mountains east of the town, and celebrated 
all over Turkey, but particularly esteemed in Egypt. It is es- 
timated, that there are at least fifty cargos sent annually to dif- 
ferent parts, of which twenty-five find a ready sale at Dami- 
etta.” [p. 534.] In the whole history of the various and extra- 
ordinary habits which mankind have adopted, there is perhaps 
nothing so curious as their use of tobacco: in one form or other, 
it seems to be equally grateful to the inhabitants of every cli- 
mate, and, to use the language of Dr. Robertson, “ by a sin- 
gular caprice of the human species, no less inexplicable than 
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unexampled, so bewitching is the acquired taste for a weed of 
no manifest utility, and at first not only unpleasant but nau- 
seous, that it has become almost as universal as the demands 
of those appetites originally implanted in our nature.” 

It acquired the name by which it is known in all European 
languages, from the name of the instrument (¢abac ) used by the 
natives of America in the preparation of the herb: and its botani- 
cal generic name, Nicotiana, from Nicot, by whom the seeds 
were sent from Portugal to Catherine de Medicis. _ It was first 
discovered growing in Yucatan, by the Spaniards, in 1520; and 
soon afterwards introduced into Portugal from Florida, by Her- 
nandos de Toledo. The Spaniards and Portuguese seem to have 
introduced it into most other parts of Europe, except Britain : we 
have already mentioned by whom it was introduced from Portugal 
into France ; about the middle of the sixteenth century, Prosper 
Saint Croix, who was afterwards created cardinal by pope Pius 
4th on his return from the court of Portugal, where he had been 
nuncio, introduced the use of tobacco into Italy; from which 
circumstance, it acquired in that country, the synonyme of 
Santa Croce. Castor Durante, indulging at once os fondness 
for punning, and his wish to compliment the cardinal, by extol- 
ling the virtues of the plant he had introduced, after enumerat- 
ing nearly all the diseases of the-human frame, and representing 
it as a cure for all, concludes a Latin poem, by drawing a par- 
allel between tobacco and the wood of the true cross. 

It is generally thought, that the particulars and the date of 
its introduction into England, are not accurately known ; this, 
however, is not the case. Captain Lane, who, along with Har- 
riot, the mathematician, was employed in an unsuccessful en- 
deavour to found the first English settlement in the New World, 
having acquired by his intercourse with the Indians a relish for 
smoking tobacco, brought with him some of it to England. 
This is expressly stated by Harriot, in Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111, 
271, The love of novelty seems to have induced sir Walter 
Raleigh, and some other young men of fashion, to use it ; while 
the favourable opinion of its medicinal qualities, given by seve- 
ral physicians, was the motive or the pretext for adopting the 
practice with those, over whom fashion and novelty had no 

ower. Smoking was the first mode of taking tobacco in Eng- 
and ; and before the beginning of the seventeenth century, this 
was deemed one of the accomplishments of men of high breed- 
ing and spirit. From them it soon descended into common 
use; and when king James wrote against it, it was customary 
for women, as well as men, to smoke after supper. When the 
children went to school, they carried in their satchels, along 
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with their books, a pipe of tobacco; this seems to have served 
them instead of breakfast ; at the hour set apart for this meal, 
every one laid aside his books, and lit his pipe; the master 
smoked with the scholars, and taught the inexperienced how to 
hold their pipes. People went to bed with pipes in their 
mouths, and rose in the night to light them. The use of snuff 
seems to have been very general in Howell’s time : in one of his 
letters, he says, “ the serving-maid upon the washing-block, 
and the swain upon the plough-share, when they are tired with 
labour, take out their boxes of smutchin, and draw it into their 
nostrils with a quill.” This mode of taking it, whence, in old 
axe we read of a spoonfull of snuff, is still customary in the 

ighlands; but there, a small spoon is generally appended to 
the mull, or snuff-horn. In the Archeologia, there are engrav- 
ings of two ancient snuff-boxes; they resemble flat circular 
smelling-bottles ; the stopper screws in; it has a spoon at the 
end of it, like that used in a cruet for cayenne pepper. 

The cultivation of tobacco, and the practice of smoking, seem 
to have spread much more rapidly in the east than in Europe: 
neither was certainly known there, till the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; and it is said, that in Constantinople, 
where smoking is now so general, the custom, at that time, was 
so unusual, and regarded as so ridiculous, that a Turk, found 
smoking, was led along the streets with a pipe transfixed 
through his nose. At present, the use of tobacco has spread so 
extensively, and taken such firm hold of the habits even of the 
most poor and degraded natives of the east, that its cultivation 
and commerce there, as well as in most parts of Europe and 
America, are far more general than those of any other article, 
not a necessary of life, nor of any manifest utility. 

An author is as liable to form an erroneous estimate of his 
own works, as a man of his own character ; this, however, is by 
no means the case with Mr. Buckingham, when he assures his 
readers, in the preface, that, 

‘ The greatest attraction of the present volume, will undoubtedly be 
its containing the fullest and most accurate descriptions of numerous 
ruined towns and cities in the Great Plain.of the Hauran, the ancient 
Auranites, the very names of many of which have not before been made 
public; as well as faithful pictures of the state of manners in these 
highly interesting and almost untrodden regions,. which are likely to 

ord matter of agreeable consideration to readers of all classes.’ 

The portion of his work here alluded to, the description of 
the ruins of Amman, already commended by us, and of the an- 
cient ruined cities, on the plain of Ezra, and the chapters on 
Damascus, its inhabitants, and vicinity, certainly do our author 
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most credit ; and will greatly interest, as well as instruct, even 
those who are conversant with the works of previous travellers 
in those regions. Had the narration throughout been more con- 
densed by the omission of trifling particulars, by greater com- 
gg of thought, and by greater precision of style; and‘had 

r. Buckingham not attempted to make up for his want of pre- 
poaery sain, by extracts from books, either in every body’s 

ands or of no authority on the points in illustration of which 
they are quoted —this volume would have been less bulky and ex- 
pensive—but it would have done him more credit, and possessed 
a better chance of becoming a standard work. Should it reach a 
second edition, the grounds of our objection to it might easily 
be removed. 

We shall now conclude this miscellaneous, and somewhat de- 
sultory notice of the body of the work, and direct our attention 
tothe Appendix. This consists, as the title-page states, of a reply 
to the Quarterly Review, and to the calumnies of Mr. William 
John Bankes, M. P. Of the article in the Quarterly Review, 
as the publisher has already made the amende legale, we cannot 
conscientiously‘ say honorable, we shall only observe, in general, 
that it is as weak as it is malignant; and repeat our opinion, 
that if Mr. Buckingham had not trusted to the authority of 
others, it could not, as a literary criticism, have done him the 
smallest possible harm; but must have caused its own dissolu- 
tion, by the rancour of the poison it contained. His defence of 
his own statements is complete ; he fails only when he attempts 
to defend some of the authorities, on which Se had incautiously 
relied. It was our intention to have entered more fully inte the 
consideration of the charge brought against Mr. Buckingham, 
by Mr. Bankes, the member for see screed of having stolen 
from him all that is valuable in his book. From the weight 
which Mr. Bankes’s station formerly gave him, and from the 
opportunity which he commanded of calumniating his adversary 
under the masque of a Quarterly Reviewer (for it was he, in 
truth, who, in the character of a third party, sat in judgment 
upon Mr. Buckingham’s book, in that journal), these accusations 
obtained some currency. It was sufficient; however, for Mr. 
Buckingham to make his counter-statement; the facts he de- 
tails, and they are not denied, seem to have.amply satisfied all 
the world, that Mr. Bankes’s charges were wholly unfounded, 
and thoroughly ridiculous. So absurd are they, indeed, that 
the only difficulty we have, is to know in what class of offenders 
to place his accuser. The only plea which Mr. Bankes’s friends 
can urge in palliation of his conduct, is one that would not be 
very flattering to his intellect. It appears that Mr. Bucking- 
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ham had ‘the ill fortune to travel six or seven days, in Company 
with Mr. Bankes, in Palestine; of course, it was impossible to 
enjoy the society of this representative of the university for so 
long a time without considerable benefit. But even the elec- 
tors.of Cambridge will be surprised to learn the extent of the 
advantage which the traveller derived from this short inter- 
course. No sooner did Mr. Bankes hear, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham designed to publish a book of travels, than he instantly 
concluded, that every thing in the book that was worth publica- 
tion, must have flowed from his oracular lips during the memo- 
rable week in which they were together, and that if they con- 
tained any thing else than the knowledge so obtained, that it 
ought to go for nothing. Accordingly, being himselfin Egypt, he 
despatches an open letter to Mr. Buckinghamin India, by the first 
opportunity, enjoining the latter gentleman to abstain from any 
such piratical attempt, as that of publishing his own travels ; 
for had he not travelled a week with Mr. W. J. Bankes, and 
did not all the world know Mr. Buckingham to be an ignorant 
and dishonest knave? On the same day, too, he writes to 
his father, the member for Corfe Castle, that he may instantly 
lay an injunction upon all the booksellers in London, to 
restrain them from treating with the man who had travelled 
a week with him, for Ais travels ; and at the sam» time, giving 
them to understand, that if they behaved vy the should 
in no long time have a sight of the real travels, which he was 
at present concocting in his generous breast. Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s books have been before the world some time, but 
the real travels have never yet made their appearance, though 
the injunction was written so long since as 1819. As the 
injunction did not succeed in preventing Mr. Buckingham from 
publishing Mr. Bankes’s ‘nal , Mr. Bankes then tried another 
method of suppressing them. As they were still to appear, al- 
though he had publicly challenged them for his own (we should 
have thought that an injunction heavy enough), he changes his 
tactics—slips on the guise of a Quarterly Reviewer, and in 
that capacity, declares the travels which he before wanted the 
world to believe were his, to be a parcel of vulgar illiterate 
trash, and not to be compared for a moment with the work of 
that enlightened traveller, Mr. W. J. Bankes, whom he, in a 
note, earnestly entreats to favour the world with an account of 
his valuable researches. The inconsistency and folly of all this 
is sadly heightened by the malignity which marks the whole 
transaction. The consequences to Mr. Buckingham appear, for 
a time, to have been seriously distressing ; and had it not been 
for a singular and fortunate accident, by which one of Mr. 
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Bankes’s letters had been preserved, it is possible that the aris- 
tocratic influence and authority of the member for Cambridge, 
might have crushed the reputation and ruined the fortunes of an 
apparently honest and excellent individual, whose only crimes 
appear to have been, superior industry and activity, and inferior 
rank and wealth, 


END OF VOL. IV. 
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